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NYAYA-MANJARl 

X 

Janakivallabiia BiiATi’ACHAitYYA, M.A.. Pii.D., SunMiyatirtha 

The Buddhists join issue with (his solution. It is not proper to 
exclude pleasure, etc. by the use of the word ‘JBana’. It is ali^o 
beyond our })Ower to exclude ‘pleasure’, etc, by the use of the word 
JBrum. Pleasure, pain, desire, hatred and mental activity are nothing 
but the forms of coiucioiisnesK, The diversity of niU'ies explains the 
difference in the nature of effects. If one notices that (he different 
effects follow fro ti one and the same cause then be arrives at the 
conclusion that tho character of an effect is not determined by its 
cause but is accidental. 

The Buddhist argument has been expressed by the following verse. 
An effect of one kind and that of another owe their existence to the 
two different sets of causes. Is,pleasure leally different from 
consciousness ? No, ‘certainly not’ is tiie answer since pleasure 
owes its existence to such a cause as produces consciousness. In a 
nutshell, the Buddhist argument is that pleasure is a form of 
consciousness because it is produced by the same cause as produces 
consciousness. This syllogism is not 8f)und, The rnaterial validity 
of this conclusion is questionable. Pleasure is a feeling which is an 
object of conscionsness. It is inioited as a joyful state. On tho other 
hand, the essence of consciousness lies in illuminating an object. 
The evidence of our direct experience on this point is incontrovertible. 
Inference cannot make head against such a piece of palpable troth. In 
other words, inference is not strong enough to establish the identity 
of pleasure with conscionsness. The Buddhists cannot even hold that 
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pleasure, pain etc. are essentially conaciousoeas and the transformations 
of them are inirtb, dejection etc. Different names may be given to 
these derivatives according to the sweet will of a person. The Buddhist 
position will not be affected by this act of naming. But the Buddhists 
forget the main point. We are always aware of our awareness ae 
illuminating an object but no feelings of pleasure and pain arc intuited 
as revealing an object. Thus an awareness involves a reference to 
its object. Our direct exjierience leaches that it is the essence of 
awareness. But pleasure or pain is never experienced as involving a 
reference to an object. 

The awareness of plea.^'ure and that of pain are two distinct forms 
of con.sciousne.ss. They are not diff(?rcnt by tbeir own*nature, as a 
doubt and an illusion differ from oach otbor by their essential clmracter. 
A doulil and an illusion partake of the essential ebaracter of eonseious- 
ness, vix., the illumination of an object. A doubt is experienced as 
revealing an objeet. Tlie object of a doubt is ind<‘finiie. An illusion 
also reveals an objeet. It either misiakes <;ne thing for another or 
reveals an absence of object. But iieilluT [ilea.curo nor pain is 
experienced as an awareness revealing an object. I’Icasure and pain 
are merely inner phenomena. They are only <>l>jects. They are other 
than con.'-cioiisness. Tlic awareness of pleasure is dislinet from that of 
pain on the basis of its reference to the object like the awareness of a 
jar but not on the ground of its nature like a doubt. (In other words, 
the awarenos.‘< of pleasure distinguishes itself from that of pain because 
pleasure and pain which are referred to by tliem are mutually different. 
The awareness of a jar is also distinct from that of other objects 
because a jar which is referred to is distinct from the other object. But 
a doubt is distinct from the other forms of consciousness because the 
speciffc character of this type of consciousnes.s is essentially different 
ftom that of the other form.s of consciousiiehS. But the awareness of 
pleasure is not essehtially different from tlnit of pain but the objects of 
these two awarenesses are only diffeiont. Now the Buddhists may con¬ 
tend that pleasure, pain, etc. are not merely objects of knowledge since 
they are self-luminous; they are also subjectsol kiiowlejge. lionce, they 
are identieal with coiiseiousness. Tliis contention is not tenable The 
hypothesis tb.at consciousness is self-luminous has been refuted and will 
be wore elaborately refuted. Tf consciousness is not self-luminous then 
bow is it that pleasure, (lain, etc. are to be admitted as self-laminoos? 
The reason behind our criticism is obvious since no body experiences 
pleasure, etc. as a kuower like consciousness. Very well, in the face 
of criticism, the Buddhists may push on their point with great force. 
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They may argue that if pleasure is not selMumioous then as there 
will be no distinction between pleasure that has arisen and what has 
not as yet arisen, either people should always enjoy pleasure or they 
should never enjoy it. Such an argument does not hold good sinco 
pleasure is intuited only when it comes into being. Hence, we do 
not follow the argument of the Buddhists why there should be no 
distinction between pleasure that has come into being and what has 
not as yet come into being. But a serious charge rebounds upon the 
Buddhists since a .•selMuminous object like a lamp is a public property 
the benefit of whii h is shared by all alike. If the Buddhists stick 
to the hypothesis that pleasure is self-iuminous then though it arises 
in a particular series yet it should render the members of the other 
series in which pleasure ha.s not arisen happy as well. 

Moreover, does a single individual phenomenon of consciousness 
posse.s8 the complex rliaraeter of partly pleasure and partly pain? 
Or does an individual phenomenon of consciousness partake of tlie 
character of pleasure and does anothor such individual partake of 
the character of pain? If the Buddhists subscribe to the first 
alternative then one should Himultaru'ously experience both pleasure 
and pain contrary to each other with the appearance of his 
consciousness which is partly pleasure and partly pain. If the 
Buddhists accept tlic second allernativo then as some consciousness 
is held to be pleasure and some other consciousness is held to be 
pain so they 6hou!<l also admit the verdict of experience that some- 
other c‘oasciuusne.sg i.s neutral and it is neither {deasuro nor pain but 
simply reveals its object. 'I'lio la.st typo of consciousness is not 
absolutely blank, i.r. objeci'e-;^. It involves a refereco to an object 
such as a jar. It is known to ns by means of the joint method of 
agreement and difference. This tvfle of eonscioiisnoss even involves 
a reference to an objec t which has ceased to exist. This assertion 
is made on the strength of our experience. In the light of this 
type of consciousness if wc try to understand the real character of 
the consciousness of pleasure then we arrive at the conclusion that 
consciousness itself is not pleasure but it involves a reference to 
pleasure which is its object as it does with regard to a jar, its 
object. Moreover, we can strengthen our position on the basis of 
our experience that consciousness which is not pleasure but illumi¬ 
native is sometimes experienced by us. (The sum and substance 
of this argument is this that we can explain the awareness of 
pleasure in terms of neutral consciousness but fail to explain neutml 
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consciousness in terms of the awareness of pleasure). Hence pleasure 
or {min is not consciousness. 

The Buddhists infer that pleasure is consciousness because the 
conditions of pleasure and those of consciousness are the same. 
The reason is materially invalid. The inherent cause being the 
soul, is the same. Similarly, the non-inherent cause which is the 
contact of the internal organ with the soul is the same. But the 
efficient causes are different. The efficient came of pleasure is the 
universal of pleasure whereas tho efficient cause of conreiousness 
is the universal of consciousnesin These causes should assemble 
together to produce the effect. The univcrsui of pleasure cannot 
exist alone but requires a locus, viz., an individual in the shape 
of a phenomenon of pleasure to stand u{)on. Hence, before the 
appearance of pleasure, how can the universal of pleasure be present 
there ? How can the universal of pleasure be united with the 
other causes of pleasure 1* Which will be the specific relation that 
binds them together? If tho universal of pleasure stands unrelated 
then how can it be a cause ? A reply to these objections is (his :— 
It will be proved later on Ihul all the universals are omnipresent. 
Hence, tlie universal of pleasure is present there. It co-operates 
with the other causes of pleasure in order to bring about the effect, 
viz., pleasure. Co-ojieration is the specific relation. Moreover, the 
universal in question behaves like merit and dement. The invisible 
principle of merit and demerit is the cause cf the idh corn which is 
the source of pleasure or pain of all beings. They co-operate with the 
other causes of iiili corn, viz., seed, the earth, water, etc. Similarly 
the universal of pleasure co-operates with the other factors of 
pleasure. Hence consciousness and pleasure are not identical since 
their efficient causes are different. 

The difference in the efficient causes accounts for the diversity 
in the nature of effects. The natural colour of a jar is destroyed 
when it is burnt by fire. A new colour emerges. The emergence 
of this new colour is due to the causality of a distinct efficient cause. 

All logicians do not agree on the point that conscionsDeBs is 
always preceded by another antecedent consciousness. But pleasure, 
pain and other feelings are invariably preceded by the knowledge 
of an object which one seeks either to obtain or to avoid. 

Pleasure, pain, etc. are not always preceded by the apprehension 
of an object. When they are not preceded by the apprehension 
of an object they are invariably preceded by the remembrance of 
an object. 
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Id some cases the self-consciousness of a resolution leads to 
pleasure. Therefore, the preposition that pleasure and other feelings 
are {ureceded by oonsciousness is universal. It may be contended 
that consciousness is also preceded by consciousness and that there is 
no distinction between pleasure, etc., and consciousness. The hypo¬ 
thesis that consciousness precedes constdousness will be refuted later 
on. The dawn of consciousness of a foetal baby is not preceded by 
antecedent consciousness. The appearance of consciousness after 
a priod of unconscious stale due to the fainting fit is not due to 
the said antecedent consciousness. Sonic points of criticism in a 
nut-.shell have l»eeu indicated hero. The above hypothesis will be 
elaborately discussed and criticised later on. Thus, wo see that 
there is a distinction between pleasure, fte., and consciousness. The 
' jBana' (apprehension) has been given in the sutra on perception 
in order to preclude pleasure, etc., from perceptual approheosion. 
The above solution is objected to on the following ground. It is 
a fact that truth and falseluKKl are (ho specific properties of appre¬ 
hension. .\ioong many adjectives, the adjective ‘true’ finds a place 
in the sutra. It being applicable only to apprehension the term 
denoting the noun, ri.?., apprehension is unmistakably guessed since 
the projierty of ‘tnith’ belong.s to none else. In that case, is the 
term ‘apprehension’ not superfluous? ^'ho whole objection is based 
ufion a wrong assumption that truth and falsehood are the specific 
properties of apprehension since unreal pleasure is also experienced by 
all. Which pleasure is experienced as unreal? The pleasure which is 
derived from doing fordidden deeds such as the enjoyment of another’s 
wife, etc. is a false one. What inak^s pleasure false? What makes 
a piece of knowledge false? False apprehension is such as asserts a 
characteristic of a thing which.has not in reality the attribute 
corresponding to the characteristic. Similarly, false pleasure is also 
a case of wrong reference. Does not the pIea.Hore derived from the 
enjoyment of another’s wife not cause pleasant sensation ? Does a 
false knowledge, e.y., the mistaking of conch-sbeli for silver not reveal 
an object? Yes, it is a piece of knowledge but a false one. 
Similarly, the instance of pleasure mentioned above is undoubtedly a 
pleasant feeling but at tbe same time a false one. It is not false 
since it is nothing but a pleasant feeling. If you argue like thie 
then the mistaking of conchshell for silver is not false since its essence 
lies in the illoinination of an object. 

Yon may answer that though an iliusion reveals an abject yet 
it contains a wrong reference We may also answer in the same 
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dtraio that though false pleasure is a pleasant feeling yet it is not 
produced by a real cause. Now a question may be put to us. 
I.s it produced by a cause which does not produce pleasure? We may 
also raise a Kinitlar question. Is an illusion produced by a cause 
which does not prodiu e ronsciousncss? Y<iur answer to the question 
will be that it is piodiiced hy a real cause hut its reference is wrong 
since it is c^^'ulradicted by peneption. IMeastire is produced by a 
condition which is conducive to pleasure but such a condition has 
been piohihitcd by the ^^lKtras such as the enjoyment of another’s wife. 
Is not another’s wife a real cou htion of pleasure? In case of an illu¬ 
sion also the object which is wrongly referred to is al.so real. But we 
call it us unreal since it is contradicted hy perception. Similarly 
tliough aruitlicr’s wife is a real source of pleasure yet it should be 
called unreal since it is condemned by the scriptures. How does 
the scripture coiilradict it? IIow does perception contradict an 
illusion? “Tlio object which is referred to by an illn.sion is not 
true,” is the verdict of perception. It is also declared by the 
scriptures that the cause whieli prodiice.s plen.'^iire is not a source of 
true pleasure. Is not that object i-ondiicive to plea.sure? 

As the object referred f<» hy an illusion is the condition of untrue 
knowledge so the condemned source of pleasure produces such 
pleasure as turns out to be inisoiy in the end. Such bitter pleasure 
is calk'd unreal, Knough of this verbal jugglery ! For the same 
reasons pleasure should also be admitted to be unreal. Hence the 
odjoclivo phra.‘-e ‘not uiirear doc^- not inviriably qualify ajii»rehcnsion. 

Borne other logicians hold that this foolish disputation is of no 
use. The word ‘avyabhicari’ may not bo suggestive of the terra 
‘jfiuua’ but the word ‘vyavasayatrnaka’ (determinate) suggests it. 
The adjective‘determinate’is not applicable to pleasure, pain etc., 
but is applicable only to consciousness. It is a truism that the word 
‘determinate’ finds a place in the sutra in order to preclude a doubt 
from perception. Still, it is comjietent enough to distinguish 
perception from pleasure, pain etc, since it is imjiossible to use an 
expression like this that pleasure or pam is determinate. Thus, 
without mentioning the word ‘jfiana’ perc*eption is easily distinguished 
from pleasure, pain etc. In spite of this fact the word ‘jBana’ should 
find a place in the siitra since the noun should be mentioned by the 
proper term. All the adjectives are given in the sutra. But if the 
noun is conspicuous by its absence then the adjectives having no 
noun to qualify will surely lose their significance (they will float in 
the air having no solid ground to stand upon). Moreover, the 
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attention of ihe listener will be diverted, having no concrete object 
to concentrate upon. Hence, though the word *jRana' is suggested 
by the power of suggestion belonging to the adjectives yet the noun 
i.e. j&ans should be specifically mentioned in the sutra. If wo do 
not mention what is intelligently guessed by an adequate expression 
then the word of the sutra would bo ' Praiyakssm pratysksam’ since 
everything else, given in the pre.^ent sutra, C4in be easily guessed. 
Therefore, the sutra has done tlie right thing viz. the use of the word 
* jflaoa' in order to state clearly the substantive 

Various Mbaninqs or thb Word ‘ Avyapadjj^ya ’ 

(1) The negative thesis that words do not interpenetrate real 
objects will be established when we shall refute the hyiwthosis of 
the Ihuldlii.-ts on this point. When words interpenetrate our 
knowledge it is tailed vyaj^adrsya i.e. it becomes inter^woven with 
words. In order to cxolud<» siicli ktiowledge from perception the 
word avyapade^ain (not intermixed with words) has been given. 
The old logicians interpret this term in their way. What finds 
expression in words is called ' vyapades^yam.’ Thus, an expressible 
knowledge is designated as vyapadesyam. The apprehension which 
arises from the sense-object-contact and is named after its object 
such as the apprehension of colour, the apprehension of taste, etc. 
is called as ‘ vyapadesyam.’ The term ‘ avyapadei^yam ’ finds a place 
in the sutra to suggest that no such expressible apprebonsion is the 
resulting form of perception. Such an interpretation is untenable. 
The mere vei baiisafionof an apiirchension cannot discredit it as untrue. 
If the apprehension of coloui or tliat of taste is rcjiresented by language 
but it riglitly refers to its object and does not oscillaie between two 
objects then how can it be called ns a false one? If it contains a wrong 
reference then the term ‘ avjiibhicari * given in the sutra is com- 
petent enough lo exclude it from the domain of perception. In that 
case, is not the term in question superfluous? In due course the 
verbalised apprehension owes its existence to the source of valid 
knowledge. What will be its fate? Will it be debarred from the 
status of being the resuiting perception by the mere term ‘ avye- 
padeiHyani ’ contained in the sutra in spite of the fact that it is 
generated by the source of valid knowledge? It is not also produced 
by the source of inferential knowledge since it does not partake of 
the character of an inferential knowledge. There is also no provision 
in Gautama's logic of the fifth source of valid knowledge. Thus, 
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the fouF’fold diTieion of valid knowledge would be too nairow to 
include it within itself. Hence, it is riddle which defies the finding 
of our intelligence (or it represents a glaring instance of oversight on 
the part of our intelligence). Therefore, we arrive at the conciu* 
sion that the so-callcd interpretation is really a misinterpretation. 

Some teachers of the Nyaya School have shown, that the term 
‘ avyapadei^ya ’ excludes eorneother form of knowledge from the 
domain of perception. A man who learns the meaning of a word 
from the usage of an experienced man solves his doubt about the 
identity of an object on hearing a sentence indicating the name of 
the intended object from the month of an expert. He listens to 
the sentence of an expert that this is a jack-fruit tree. He ascertains 
that the yonder object having blanches etc. is signified by the word 
‘ jack-fruit tree’. Though the apprehension of the tree is of sensu¬ 
ous origin yet it should not be solely sensuous since if the sentence 
which throws light on its name had not been present then his present 
apprehension would not have arisen Hence words and bis sense- 
organ have jointly produced it. It is an offcci of the joint effort of 
the two types of causes. As words play an important part in its 
production so it is cuMed as Vyapadesyam. Buch an apprehension is 
excluded by the term * avyapadet«yain’. This apprehension is not a 
class by itself. Therefore, the pio[K)sal of a fifth type of knowledge 
does not mature. But the i)Cople hold that it is a |)iece of verbal 
knowledge. If somebody asks him, “ How do you know that (his 
is a jack-fruit tree ” then ho says in reply, “ I have been instructed 
by Devadatla that it is so and so ". But again, he does never say 
even in a dream *' I have soon it with my eyes that it is a jack-fruit 
tree.” Though we know from the joint method of agreement and 
difference that the sense-organ is one of its conditions yet words 
p'ay the part of un instrumental cause in its production. For this 
reason, the author of the Nyaya-sutra has not framed the definition 
of verbal knowledge in such a way as to exclude the dependence of 
verbal knowledge upon a sense-organ as its condition. The definition 
of verbal knowledge as given by Gautama is this that the knowledge 
which is derived from the words of a trustworthy person is verbal. 
It shows that the room of verbal knowledge is spa' ious. Gantama 
also approves the entry of a sensuous element into the body of verbal 
knowledge. But he has narrowed down the scope of perception as 
be shuts his door against an element of verbal knowledge having 
qualified perception by the term ** avyapadeifya”. Hence, verbalised 
experience cannot be the resnlling form of perception. Therefore, 
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the term ^ avyapsdejya ’ has been used to eicclude verl^Used 
experieniM from real perception. 

The subsequent interpreters do not assent to 4he above oono!u< 
sion. If such apprehension as is produced by the joint causality of 
the two distinct factors is excluded from perception then it is not a 
piece of false knowledge since the definition false knowledge does not 
apply to it. Again if it is true then it should he decided with 
what kind of true knowledge it is iJentined. Verbalised experience 
is verbal since it is causally connected with words and its causal 
relation is detected by the joint method of agreement and difference. 
It IS also sensuous since it is causally connected with the sonse-organs 
and its causal relationship is also similarly detected. 

It is also incompatible to hold that verbalised experience is 
verbal but at the same time, is produced by the two distinct sources 
of knowledge. Again, if it is held that it is a class by itself then 
such a hypothesis is open to the dilctninn which has been shown 
before. 

Now the previous teachers having noticed the perilous journey 
on the path of logic, have accepted the ixjpular view that sneh an 
experience is verbal on the strength of the evidence that it has been 
instructed by Deva Datla that this is a jack-fruit true. What a tine 
decision! The author of the Nyaya-Sutra, being a man of super 
intellect, has an implicit faith in {sipular saying like an ordinary 
fellow ! The character of an object is not such as the people believe 
and express. The people say that tliis small reservoir of water owes 
its sanctity to Nandin though this bathing place is commonly used 
by all the sages. But even in the face of this criticism if wo try 
to make out the real intention of the author of the Nyiiya-Sritra then 
we arrive at the conclusion that "this piece of knowledge is verbal. 
Gautama cautiously defines perception and adequately qualifies it 
with the object of excluding any clement of verbal knowledge from 
it. But on the other hand, he docs not qualify <lie definition of 
verbal knowledge so as to exclude it from the sensuous one. From 
this attitude of his mind, we come to (he conclusion that a piece of 
knowledge which is produced not by words alone but by words 
accompanied by some other factors belonging to another type is surely 
verbal. 

A critical review of (he above hypothesis is as follows: The author 
of the Nyaya-Sutra is not an adviser of moral duty like Manu so 
that W| sbonld bold that the piece of knowledge in question is verbal 
as be s%, commands. 
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On an adequate examination of the natore of this (Aject we find 
that this piece of knowledge is perceptual since it it caoMlly 
determined by the sense-organ and this causal connection is based 
upon the joint method of agreement and difference. When its 
sensuous organ will be cancelled it will belong to another kind of 
valid knowledge. 

We sbali follow a different line of interpretation since the 
cancelling of a piece of knowledge, having the two distinct kinds of 
sources, is absurd. (The object to be cancelled should be real. But 
such a piece of knowledge does not exist. Therefore, its cancellation 
is irnpoBsible.) 

The adjective ‘ avyapades^yam ’ is given in the sutra with an eye 
to save the definition of perception from the oharge of defining 
an absurd object. A critical thinker discusses the point thus:—If an 
object to bo defined is real then its definition should be given. But 
perception which arises from the sense-object-contact does not really 
exist. The judgment that this is a cow refers to an object which 
is qualified by its name, i.e. a word. Hence, it is verbal. The 
distinction in the character of pieces of knowledge cannot be estab¬ 
lished excepting their reference to their corresponding different 
objects. Consciousnobs-in-itself is indistinguishable since it simply 
reveals objects. The judgment that a man has a stick or the 
judgment that a man is white is distinct since each one refers to the 
relational object containing noun qualified by an adjective. Similarly, 
the judgment that this is a cow is distinct since it refers to an object 
which is qualified hy its name. Such a judgment (i.e. a judgment 
similar to the last one) is verbal since a word is the only instrumental 
cause of it. No sense organ can play the part of an instrumental 
cause in order to bring about the above judgment since the predicate 
lies beyond the range of eyes and the subject is beyond the reach 
of ears. 

Nobody has ever experienced that a perceptual judgment is the 
joint effect of the two different sense-organs. An exception may be 
cited in this connection. An objector may urge that verbalised 
experience owes its existence to the inner organ just like the 
judgment that the Bandhiika flower is scented. But we should also 
remember in this context what has been stated about this type of 
judgment. Wheu a word or a mark or a similar source of knowledge 
fails to discharge its function as an instrumental cause and an effect 
in the shape of a judgment arises in our mind we entertain a 
hypothesis that the inner organ plays the put of an instrumental 
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cause to gen^to it. But if the possibility of a source of knowledge 
as an instrumental cause is not ruled out then the causality of the 
inner organ should not be relied upon. If we violate tliis rule then 
the inner organ should be the only source of valid knowledge. A word 
is the instrumental cause of the judgment in question. It reveals 
itself and the object meant by itself like the thousand-rayed sun. 
Therefore, though the judgment that this is a cow refers to a cow 
which is a perceptible object yet it is not perceptual but mediate, i.e, 
it is derived from a word. A question arises in our mind with regard 
to this hypothesis. We have heard the word ‘oow', etc. wlien we 
have been initiated into its signification. The word has ceased to 
exist. How is it that the judgment in question is due to the 
instrumentality of the |>ast word ? Do not think that we entertain 
such an absurd hypothesis. Though the word is not heard at the 
time of the formation of the judgment yet it being recalled in mir 
memory, generate.s it. 

Wheu the particular word consisting of many letters is board 
do we really perceive all the letters at a time? (When wo actually 
hear the last letter the first has passed away. Thus, a complete 
word is never heard. The last letter is beard but other letters which 
are absent are recalled in our memory. The relevant portion of our 
point is this that when a word conveys its meaning all the letters are 
not perceived). Is there any distinction between the communication 
of senses by the two different words? A word expresses its meaning 
when all its constituent letters are supplied by memory and another 
word carries its sense when its last letter is only audible and the 
rest are supplied by memory. 

We arrive at the conclusion that the judgment in question is due 
to the instrumentality of words which are not directly given to us 
but are recalled in our ntemory. As a word reveals itself along with 
a supersensible object so it does with a {jerceptible object. Thus 
it should be admitted that judgment of this ty{)6 refers to an object 
which is qualified by a word which denotes it. 

An experienced teacher refers to an analogous case. He holds 
that the word ‘ samjSitva' is a classical example of an object having 
a word as its predicate. Let os see the derivation of the word 
'samgfiitva.* The noun ^ samjfia * is the base. The nominal suffix 
'in’ having the sense of 'matop’ suffix has been attached to it. 
The resultant form is samjfiin. Again, the nominal suffix 'iva* 
denoting the sense of an abstract quality has been attached to the 
word 'samjnin'. But the nominal suffix 'tva’ denotes a relation when 
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it is Attached to a word which is derived from a basic word with 
a nominal snfifix implying the sense of the 'matup* suffix added to it. 
Thus the word ‘sanijnitva* denotes the relation obtaining between 
‘samjBa* and ‘saiujBin'. If we recall the ruling of the learned 
grammarians on this point to our mind then we see that the 
*tva' suffix after, a word derived from a root with a verbal suffix 
attached to it or that derived from a base a nominal suffix attached 
to it or a comifound word signifies a relation. The term ‘samjha' 
stands for a word. Thus the import of the word ‘saiujBitva' is 
that an object which is denoted by a word is presented to our 
consciousness along with its denotative word as its predicate. We 
are aware of no awareness which is not associated with words. 
When definite word.s are not presented to our consciousness there 
is possibility of some general terms being associated with our 
(Consciousness. If words are not associated with consciousness then 
consciousness lacks its power of illumination. 


BUAllTiaiARl R.-VYS K) THIS EI FKCT 

There is no sncIi eonsclousno.^s in this universe as is not 
predicated hy words. We are aware of all awarene.'-s as qualified 
by words. Thus the definition of {K'rception turns out to he merely 
verbal having no real thing lo define. Apprehending this [)ot>sible 
charge of absurdity against the definition of perception the author 
of the Nyaya-Piitra puls in the adjective ‘avyapa-desyarn’. The 
consciousness of a person which is innocent of a word and of its deno¬ 
tation and of their relation is not derived from words. The direct 
awareness of a person who is conversant with words, their meanings 
and their mutual relation, follows from the contact of the sense- 
organ with an object in immediate buccession, does not associate 
itself with words and recalls the proper words to our minds. Such 
an awareness which is an antecedent condition of verbalised experi¬ 
ence is not derived from the words. No word contributes to the 
power of illumination of awareness. The power of itlnmination 
constitutes its essence. No body experiences any genera! term such 
as this, etc. when be has the initial sense-perception known as 
indeterminate perception. Though the judgmenta aiich as this is 
a cow, etc. come under the category of verbal knowledge yet the 
initial sense-perception is a fit' object which requires a definition. 
Therefore, the definition of perception is not futile. In order to 
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meet the charge of abaardity which may by levelled agcun|t the 
definition of perception the adjective *avyai)adelyain’ baa been given 
in the sutra. 

Some teachers of tbe Nyaya school disapprove of this solution. 
They believe that tbe judgment that this is a cow owes its existence 
to the sense-object'contact and hold that it cannot be a piece of 
verbal knowledge. Moreover, they point out that this judgment 
does not refer to an object which is quiified by a word since an 
instrumental cause of such a judgment is not possible. Words are 
the source of such judgment as has tbe subject supplied by them. 
But let us now find out the instrumental cause of a judgment in 
which the word plays the part of a mere predicate: Our auditory 
organ is not the instrumental cause in question since it cannot 
produce its result by fits. If we closely examine (he analytical 
structure of tbe synthetic judgment that this is a cow, then wo 
at once abandon the idea of entertaining the hypothesis that the 
auditory organ is the instrumental cause of it. The first step 
towards the formation of this judgment is our knowledge of 
the relation between a word and it.s meaning. Then the word 
which is recalled to our memory is associated with the objective 
(onsciousness. How does the auditory organ come in to produce 
the judgment in question? The inner organ unaided by tin external 
sense-organ, is not competent to produce a judgment which refers 
to an externa] object ; otherwise, no body should he blind, etc. The 
objector may urge that the words alone play, here, the part of an 
instrumental cause and suggest that one should not look for some 
other instrumental causes. Such a contention does not hold good. 
The object of a verb cannot be its instrunient. The objector 
cites an illustration m support ofliis view that sun's light is both 
tbe object and the instrument of the verb to see. We see sun’s light 
by means of itself. This is not an apt illustration. The illustration 
arises from tbe wrong identity of one act of seeing with that of 
onotber. There are two acts of seeing. When sun's light is an 
instrumental case it is not an objective case and vice versa. We see 
an object, e,g. a jar etc. by means of sun's light ; light is only an 
instrumenlal case but is not an objective case. When we see light it is 
merely an object but not afi instrument. What is an instrument in 
this case? We see light only with our eyes. Therefore, the eyes 
are the only instrument. When we see light we require no inBtru> 
meat like light. How is it that we see without light? Wevre 
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to accept facte but caonot challeoge them. We see an object aoch 
aa a jar with the aid of light. But when we see light we require 
no BQch aid. Who ia to blame ? Sun's light is, at first, seen 
independently of any other light with our eyes. Thus perceived it 
endures long and serves the pur|X}Be of a means when the other objects 
are beheld with the same organ. This conclusion seems to us to be 
reasonable. 

Sound endures only two time-atoros. It is audible. It plays 
the part of an instrument when the consciousness of an object which 
is grasped by a source of knowledge other than the auditory organ 
is produced. How can it be an object of such awareness? A word 
js a means of knowledge like smoke but ia never an end in itself. 
In other words, a word itself is not referred to by a judgment which 
owes its existence to its instrumentality. When a word, being 
recalled to our tnind, leads to the knowledge of an object, t.c. its 
meaning, we should pay attention to the following steps. At the 
outset we remember a word. Then we know the object denoted 
by the word. Thus, when we know the object it is in no 
way [)Ossible for us to cognise the word itself. Thus, no judgment 
refers to an object which is qualified by its denotative word. More¬ 
over, the judgment that this is a cow is causally connected with 
the senso-objecl-contact since its causal connection is determined by 
the joint method of agreement and dilTerenec. How can you per 
force, i.e. violating the law of logic, hold that the above judgment is 
a piece of verbal knowledge ? Though it is due to the function of a 
sense-organ in co-operation with the remembrance of a word yet 
it is asserted by you to be a piece of verbal knowledge. Then we see 
that you are a great logician indeed 1 

It has been pointed out by you that neither the visual organ nor 
the auditory organ is instrumental to the production of such a jadg> 
ment as refers to an object as qualified by its denotative word. But, 
oh Sir, why do you not hold that such an object is perceived with 
our eyes alone? 

Very well, you may contend that our eyes do not apprehend an 
object which ia not visible. Hence, the judgment which refers to an 
object which is qualified by its denotative word is not visual 

This contention does not hold go^. How do you hold that your 
illusion is optical when you mistake the rays of the sun for water? 
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The eyes are not in contact with water. Therefore, your 'statement 
is baseless. 

We beg to mention in this connection that water which is at 
first recalled to our mind is perceived with our eyes. Similarly here 
too, why is not the word which is at first remembered perceived with 
our eyes. 

Now, you may contend that a word which is essentially a sound 
ever remains beyond the reach of our eyes. We also put this question 
to you, tiz., “ Is water which is not in touch with our eyes, even seen 
with our eyes”? 

You may still contend that if sound is at all visualised then only 
one kind of sense-organ, viz,, the eyes, should be admitted. We also 
meet this contention with the following counter argument. If you 
admit that an object which is not in contact with our eyes is visualised 
then ail the objects of tlie universe should be perceived with eyes. 
In other words, every body having normal eyes should see each and 
every object of the universe. 

Why do jou illustrate an illusion by which the rays of the sun 
are mistaken for water? Wliat is it that makes an illusion? Is it 
so since the sense-organ does not produce it? Or, is it so because it 
does not correspond to the object referred to by it? Now, if it is 
hold that it is illusory because of its non-sensnous origin then the 
phrase ' not produced by the sense-objecd-contact ’ being sufficient 
to exclude an illusion from perception the phrase ‘ not corresponding ’ 
should be abandoned as su[)erfluou.s. As the latter phrase finds a 
place in the sutra wliich defines perception so it is admitted that the 
essential character of an illusion lies jn its non-correspondence. Thus 
it should be surely assumed that the illusory judgment which refers 
to water not united with the sense-organ is produced by the sense- 
organ. 

As the optical illusion of water refers to water lying 
beyond the reach of our eyes so why do you not subscribe to the 
hypothesis that the perceptual judgment refers to an object which is 
qualified by its denotative term ? 

As yon hold that the colourless objects such as time, etc. are 
visualised, why do you cot maintain that an object which is 
characterised by its name is also visualised? Moreover, the cauaaj 
relation obtaining between the perceptual judgment which refers to 
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an object as qualified by its name and the sen8e*i»^n will not be 
contradicted. 

An objector to ibis view may contend that be cannot snpport the 
above view that sound is visualised as long as be is alive. He advises 
bis rival thinker to give up bis tenacious attempt at bringing home 
tbe point that an object qualified by its name is visualised. 



THE EAST IN EARLY AND MIDDLE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Dr. J. K. Dasgupta, M.A., Pn.D. (Lond.) 

Pnneipal, Darhar Coltcyr, Rnea. 

One of the very earliest references to the East that we find in 
English Literature is in the “Fates of the Apostles", a signed poem 
of Cynewulf, whose date has been fixed iu the second half of the 8th 
century. The following occur in one place of the poem : "Philip 

was among the people of Asia . IBarlhotomow, a strong man 

in battle, ventured his life in India.Likewise Thomas also boldly 

ventured in other parts of India where the minds of many were 
enlightened, their hearts encouraged by hin holy word. Afterwards, 
bold in spirit, in the presence of inultitudos with marvellous [lower 
by God's might, he awakened the king’s brother, so that he row^ up 
from death, and his name was Gad ; and then iu the .struggle he 
gave his life to the people ; a sword blow from a heathen hand took 
him off ; there the saini fell, stricken before the hosts Thence his 
soul sought the glorious radiani-e as a reward for victory'. This 
obviously refers to the St. Thomas legend current in South India. 
Some historians like Vincent Smith di.sbclieve in the martyrdom of 
the saint but accept tlio suggestion of Bishop Modlycott that the 
Saint might have visited an ludo-Parthian king and then travelled to 
Southern India. In any case there must have been some basis for 
such a legend*. Further on we read in the same poem : “Those 
two were not slow in the strife, in the shield play: Simon and 
Thaddeus, men bold ill battle, ready *to travel sought the land of the 
Persians*." The scene of action of the story of Cynewulf’s 
"ELENE" is also laid in the East. 

One of the towering [}er8unalitie.s in early English literature was 
Alfred the Great. It is said about him that he sent a messenger 
to visit the Christian Churclie.s in India and sent messengers even 
to the East*. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle refers to Scythia*. All 

* Anglo-Saion Poc-lrj, R. K. Oof Jen, p IfH. 

* Th« Pul p<>c? Catn.x-.of alio iti'-iiV/-iia *h.' .'f. I'lio iit' in lli<; 

•m : Micklc;‘« traniiaii'ifi, Libracf, pp. 331 I. 

* 5^ : sisci Stoplard Bmolce—£ug. Lit. iioJi <li 0 ii^g cniiig Ui iLe Noraiwi Coo<{ueiit, 
p,175. 

* p. 23S and p. 210. 

* S«e«t-Ao{|Io-SuoQ Primer. 
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these go to show that the East or Boruethiog about it was known to 
the English people of that period though in a remote and vague way. 

One of the results of the Norman Conquest was the introduction 
of the “Romantic Tale’* into England through French sources. 
**The Normans had begun to throw the stories of the East into new 
forms.” Id the 11th century two translations from Latin were made 
in the literary Language of We.^sex—-“The Letters of Alexander to 
Aristotle from India” and “The Wonders of the East.” Stopford 
Brooke says, “The breath of a now world was in them, new thought, 
new manners, u new way of living, a new imaginative range.* “They 
are important in the history of literature as proving the interest 
taken by the educated clergy of the eleventh century in the Latin 
Legend cycle.”* 

Among the romances of the Anglo-Norman period there are some 
legends which were obviously inspired by the Crusades and the 
struggle between the Christians and the Saracens have been 
interwoven with magic tales. Of those several like "‘liichard Coer 
De TAon" ‘*Florice and Blnnchefhur" deserve special mention. 
In Plorice and Blancheflour “the Oriental air of softness and luxury” 
is reproduced faithfully. This jyipular story of the Middle ages, 
originating in the East;, attained a wide circulation in Western 
Christendom, probably through the agency of the Crusades. In this 
work the kings of Galicia and Portugal were tributary to the Saracen 
king of Morcia and had entered into a league to shako off the 
Mahomedan yoke. Mohady, a moilah, was tutor to Florice. Words 
like Imam, Kadi (Caji) are found here. A Babylonian “amiral” 
was converted to Christianity by Florice. The end is satisfactory 
like all court romances*. In Ton Brink’s opinion lete-Greek and 
Oriental elements mingles are unmistakable in this and a certain 
relationship with fkiphistic or Byzantine love-romance is perceived 
in William of Palermo or Pallerne*. 

**Richard Coer De Lion" describes the arrival of Richard in the 
Holy Land, the Saracen forces, the meeting between Saladin and 
Richard, the defeat of the Saracens and a truce for three years. 
The whole tendency here is to exalt King Richard above every body 
else and in that attempt the work was successful. But it lacks the 

I EngUih Litcrttnre from the BoginniQe'to the Normso Conquert, p. 393. 

* Csmbribge Historj of English LitoraluK, Vol. I. p. 1S5, 

* IWd.r. aofi. 

* of Eofflith Litentnra, Vol. I, pp. 170-71. 
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descriptive powers of another work of a similar type **Kyng Alimunder *'. 
It has been remarked about Bichard Coer deLion that the work in 
question, thongh written on a most popular subject, has been totally 
lost; or that in passing from hand to hand, it has gradually received 
the strange and onnaturai ornaments by which we now see it 
encntnbered'. 

“Kyng Alimunder” doscribeH Asia to which the w'orld is indebted 
for the division of the year into tweU'e months and of the Zodiac 
into twelve signs, Alexan<ior’fi invasion of Arabia, his engagement 
with the Persians, the defeat of Darius, the Persian camp on the 
Tigris, India, the Ganges, the islands of the Gangorides*, Polibote, 
the Pandea country ruled by a queen, the isles of India, like Bramande, 
meeting between Alexander and Porus, their combat and the death 
of Porus. Even Ethiopia is referred to in detail and strange places 
and people are mentioned which it is difficult to trace now*. 

Both Warton and Hit son mention Adam Dayy’s tDavie’s) 
“excellent romance" of Alexander. But Prof. Saintsbury thinks 
that it was probably earlier and certainly by a much hotter writer*. 
Davy belonged to the first half of the 14th century*. 

"Sir Bipis of Hamption" has a hero who was the subject of 
more than one jioem. In this work there is a king Bradinond of 
Damascus to whose city Bevis went on biisinesH. There ho fought 
with a crowd of Harucens. There is also a lady who submitted to a 
marriage contract in presence of the king of Babylon and the Soudan 
of Persia, Bovis was a prisoner for seven years at Damascus and 
eventually reclaimed for ('hrifiiinnity many Mahomedfins*. "Guy of 
Warwick" which Ellis characteriw^d as “one of the most ancient 
and popular, and no less certainly one of the dullest and 
most tedious" of early English romances, was of French origin. 
The adventures of Sir Guy include his fight against the Saracens at 
Constantinople, lie even cut off the head of the Saracen Bnltan. 
He also visited the Holy Land. Tiiis part Ellis thinks was 

* Ellii-Specimens <>f Early English Mi-lrical Hornsoccs, New Edition by Hslliweil, 
1848, p. 283. 

* Yiigil mentions the “Gang's" A ' Gsngsridutn" in Georgies, 6k. II. A 6k. IX 
and in Aoneid, 6k. IX. 

4 For Kyng Atiasundar A Richard Coer da Tiioii, aee Wcbir-Mctricat Jloniancasi 
Vela, I A IT, 1810. 

* Warton—History of Eng. Pwfry, p. H8 r’U .: Bitsu^'BIbliograpbia Poetics, 
1!^, p. 23; Short History of Erg. LitorsUire. p. 7(1. 

* Sec Eiiis, Vol. I, p 189 for Dory’s Aleranrh'r. 

* Tbe story of Si. George and fair Habra in "St George A the Dragon", Reliqnes of 
Anrimt Eng. Poetry, Ed. R. A. Wilimoti, lb57, p. 510, is taken almost terbaOm froin 
tbn legend of Beaia. 
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tacked to the original story, being based on the narrative of 
some pilgrim'. One of the episodes in this part deals with an Earl 
who had been captured by the Saracens. 

'‘Sir Otuel” an English Metrical romance of the Charlerna^e 
cycle has as its hero Oluch a Saracen who occupied the throne of 
Tjombardy in Charlemagne’s time. He fought with lloland and was 
miraculously converted and became one of the ki ightsof Charlemagne. 
The romance is full of Saracens and Sultans with whom the 
Christian knights fight. There is even an Indian King named 
Erpttter, “armed with a mace of brass*’, whom Otuel killed. The 
exploits of Otuel arc mostly against the Saracens in which invariably 
bo was tlie victor. 

“Sir Fcrumhras" belong to the Charlemagne cycle of English 
romances, Fenimbras was the son of the Soudan of Babylon, 
Eaban. Lukafore of Bagdad was one of the tributary kings and 
promised to vampiish Charlemagne. The Muhamodans under 
Perunibras conquered Home, hut he himself was defeated by Oliver. 
The courtly dignity of the combatants of those days is worthy of 
notice and the Saracen certainly had the grander manner. In this 
poem also there is an Indian king. Ferumbras eventually became 
a Christian and was given half of Spain by Charlemagne. 

“5’j>/stimferufi’’was a knight in the Holy liand whose wife was 
taken away by the Saracens and became their ({ueen. Later on her 
husband found her and the Saracens were converted to Christianity. 
It is most probable that this romance was derived from the 
Anglo-Norman. “Sir E(ilamour of Arloijft'’ who went to the Holy 
Land distinguished himself in battles and tournaments, by feats of 
arras against unbelievers. Ten Brink observes in this connection, 
“The Crusades brought the Western nations into frequent contact 
with Byzantium,’ and doubtless procured for them a certain 
acquaintance with the Late-Greek and Byzantine romance literature*.’* 
Some of these works are certainly due to the influence of the 
Crusades. 

It would be worthwhile to examine a few other works which 
have an Eastern backgronnd or basis. ‘*The Proces Of The Seuyn 

1 Ellis, p. 189, New Edition by Halliwtll. 

See eiso "The Lestnd of Sir duy", I’ercj—Eeliquee of Ancient English Poetry, Vol. III. 
Peicy MVi, "The History of Sir Ouy thcnigh non very properly resigned lo children, wee 
once tdmiied by all readeis of wit end taate; for taste and wit had once their childhood." 
o 89* 

* History of Engiiah Literatiue, Vol. I. p, 170, 
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Sages*' according to competent critice has an oriental basis*. Tbia 
is the same as "The Seeea W*isc Master.^/’the date of which has 
been assigned to about 1330, It is in fact a more series of short 
tales bound together by one of the usual straps—in this case the 
stories are told by a wicked queen to supj^wrt her false accusation 
other stepson, and by his “Seven Wi^e Masters on his behalf.” 
The queen accusing her stepson bears a close similarity to Asoka's 
queen. Ellis remarks, “There is good reawui to behove that the 
prototy|ie of this romance was The Book of The Seven Counsellors, 
or Parables of Sendebar or Sandaber, an Indian philosopher, who is 
stated by Isnuel Sciah-hinsciah, an Arabian compiler of a Chronicle 
from Adam to the year of the Hegira 437 (A .D. 1(X)4), to have lived 
a hundred years before the Chri.stian era. He is sometitnes called 
chief of the sages of India*.” Here one finds the ingenious method 
of connecting a number of storic.s into one contimiod dramatic 
narration, which Hoccacoio and Chaucer employed and which haa 
been followed by numerous imitators of the former and which many 
people think undoubtedly took its oiigin from the East. Another 
Oriental tale of the mid 13th ccntuiy is "Dame Siriz" in which the 
metre is of Sir Thopas lyfie and which plainly boars the mark of i^s 
Indian origin’. Warton mentions anoilior work— Howanee of Sidrav*. 
“It is rather a romance of Arabian philosophy tlian of chivalry’.' ‘ 

Bishop Percy ascribed the origin of Homanfic fiction to the 
Northern nations and Warton to the Arabians. Percy refuted 
Warton’s theory*. Riston did not agree with iho theory of Warton 
that romance owed its origin mainly to the Arabians’. lint Warton’s 
views cannot bo wholly dismissed as untenable*. Ten Brink tbonght 
that the great mass of materials of the mediaeval tales came from India 
and through Persian, A abiao an(l,Uabbinic versions these collections 
reached Europe. “Often modified, expanded, abridged, robbed of 
older stories, increased by new ones, these cycles of talcs and fables 
still frequently betrary their Oriental origin, even in their most recent 
Occidental forma. In the long journey from India to the Atlantic 
ocean, many single tales became detached from their larger connection 

• See: Wt-ber—Tatf* of the East, ISJ2, lotrodiiction, pp. xiii-xiv, *»i{ Weter- 
M«trical fUuntncee, Vt t. I, Pp. Ivi-vii- 

Ktti«, New Ediiioa. P. 405; Kd. Wright, IVrejr Pgck-ty. Ib45, Prafsce. 

Ten Brink—BiiWry of Engii«b L<<er»turr, Vi-l. f, p. 256. 

Biitor; ol Engiitib l’«try, Pp. 

Ellis—Speximens of Esriy EnglMh Poets Vo!. I, pp. 850 5], 

Rc!ii)iief of At.cieni English Poetry. Voi. Ilf, An on the Anrient Metrics! 

r«insnct-s, p. »-xiv. 

’ Ancient Metriral licmeoees, Vol I. P. >is. 

* ^ie*SpeciiMBS of Early Eogiirii Metitesi Rornences, New Ed., 1848. P. 90. 
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and they too suffered many vicissitudes. They usually continued 
their separate existence on through several metamorphoses, but they 
often incorporated themselves with another equally ancient, or some 
newly-created whole*.” A modern critic observes, “These Oriental 
romances differed from the Saxon romances in their more fantastic 
and senlimental treatment. In their inception at any rate they are 
fanciful, allusive, whimsical, tender rather than stern, and passionate. 
Some of them became Westernised, to suit the fiercer taste to the 
Saxon, and the more vigorous inclination of the Norman. Few of 
them were ever so popular as the Arthurian Romances, yet they 
played a part in modifying our literature, and tinging with softer 
outline our own romance*.” 


^ T«n Itrink—Hiatorj of Enplish Lilenture, Vol. I, p. 17$. 

1 A. Compton Hickett—A Histcrj of Eof ti«h Lik'Tktnn', P. 42. For fortber reodina 
one might refer to Q KUis -Ppeciinens of. F.ari:r EngUeh Ports, 8 Vole. 181t. (2) Bllit- 
Specimens of Bsr!f English Melrirsl Romsnees, New Edition. 184S. (8) Riuion—Anoient 
B^lisb Metricsl Komsnoes, 8 V<ds, 1802. (4) Bitten—Biogrspnis Potties, 1802. 
(5)jWebet—Mstricsl Bomsnoes, 8 Vots, 1810. (6) Bsrtsbome—Aaeteni Mstiicsl Tsies. 1829. 



VILLAINY IN LATER ELIZABETHAN 

TRAGEDY 


P. Goswami, M.A. 

r 

Elizabethan tragedy floDrialied towards tlx' end of the eixtccnlh 
and in the beginoin{( of the seventeenth century. Thia was a period 
of great dramatic vitality. But while the drama went on giving ua 
plays like Twelfth Night, Julius Gaesat, The White Dcril Puritanism 
began to gather strength and severe strictures wore brought to bear 
on the Elizabethan theatre. Tbe.<>e strIctureH were not only on 
religious grounds but on moral grounds us well. For, it was said, 
the dramatist handled immoral themes, set on the board villainous 
characters, and, on the whole, preached the sins and vices, Many 
conleinfwrary prose pamphlets record a severe criticisin of the theatre. 
One of them, Jhon Northbrook's ,1 Treatise wherein Dicing, 
Dancing, Vain Plays, or Interludes . . . arc Iteproved, (1577), has 
this: “ in their plays you shall learn all things that appertain 
to craft, mischief, deceits, and lilthiness, etc. If you will learn how 
to be false and deceive your husbands, or husb.ands tlieir wives, how 
to play the harlots, to obtain one’s love, how to ravish, how to beguile, 
how to betray, to flatter, lie, swear, forswear, how to allure to whore¬ 
dom, how to disobey and rebel against princes, to consume treasures 
prodigally, to move to lusts, to rausack and sfioil cities to speak 
flUhily, to be proud, how to mock, rcof, and deride any nation. . . ” 

This is indeed a pretty strong castigation on a form of literature 
which has left us work of lasting significaiice. fn some of these 
pamphlets a strong allegation is made against Italy as teaching the 
playwrights the vices that are seen in the plays, Btephen Goason 
(1562), for example, observes that the Devil “serii over many 
wanton Italian books" and that for the benefit of the unlettered these 
are represented in plays. He further notes; "The argument of 
Tragedies is wrath, cruelty, incest, injury, murder, either violent by 
sword, or voluntary by poison." This is the note struck by Phillip 
Siubbes as well (1583). "It is amusing to note that these elen^ents 
ooold be exemplified easily even from a play like Hamlet. This 
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tirade against the theatre^ as is well known, could at least stssogalate 
dratnatio activity altogether. 

There were indeed grounds for such criticism of the theatre. 
Elizabethan drama at its best was a drama of crimes and bloodshed, 
but in the tragedies of Shakespeare or Marlowe or Ben Jenson there 
was a tone of strength and vitality and variety of motives which out> 
weighed the elements which had come to be their staple. But in 
tlio tragedies of Maiston, Webster, Middleton, and Ford the tone 
of Renaissance vitality came to be lost and elements like villainy, 
blasphemy, adultery, gross sensuality, murder by steel and poison, 
sensational horror, became only too prominent. Even in Sbakespear’s 
“dark" comedy All's Well that Ends ire//one is not sure bow com¬ 
mendable the moral tone is. 

Coniemporary prose pamphlets seem to bear tc.stimony to the 
fact that Italian quarters hud something to do with these decadent 
elements in later Elizabethan drama. ' Not that the literature of 
Italy directly influenced English literature, there were certain 
Renaissance plays in the tradition of Seneca, like Alberto Muasatu’s 
Eccrinis Corraro’s Progne (11’20), Tiissino’s Sofonisba, 

Sisjroni’s Cnnarc, which also depicted some of the vices like unbridled 
passion, love of horror; those plays were probably not as influential 
as the Italiin comedies of the lime, though in a different sphere. 
Seneca’s own tragedies wore {wpiilar in Ktigiand and several of them 
wore even translated into English. There is even an early translation 
from Euripidts, though ihrough an Italian version. The moral 
traits of Ihe protagonists, the tragedy of Euripides or of Seneca should 
be differentiated from the vices depicted in the Elizabethan plays. 
In Seneca the crime may bo grue.some and even hoirible ; in the 
Klizubeihan plays the man who commits a crime is abnormally vicious 
in nature—there is a twist in his moral fibre. 

^o.'^sil)ly Italian social life and re{H)rts of Engli.tfimen who had 
travelled in Kngland. lather tluin literature from Italy as such, were 
more in.^trumontal in suggesting to the playuiights the decadent 
elements found in English plays. The name of Italy as a eource of 
all that is evil crops up mauy times in the strictures brought to bear 
on the theatre a.s well as in the reports of travellers. From Stephen 
Gosaon to Roger Ascham there were a fair number of writera who 
either s(x>ke of Italy as a source-of evil or condemned Italian literatore 
as having a bad influence on the English. Italian notelly were 
translated into English and some of these stories of passion famished 
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Shaketpeve, Webster and other playwrights with themes, bet the 
ooodemnation of Italy in such round terms was not occasioned merely 
by the sins of illicit passion and murder. There were stronger 
grounds for that. This will be evident if the decadent elements are 
taken one by one and studied in detail. This paper will treat of only 
one clement—villainy, and make an attempt to show in what way 
the drama was beholden to Italy in rcs^iect of its downward trend. 

II 

Villainy becomes a constant feature in the tragedies of the later 
IDlizsbethaii dramatists. In each play there is a sinister character 
who is usually inelanocboly and the repository of treachery, artfulness, 
deceit, ruihlessuess, venality, arabitiousncss, and such vices. The 
Elizabethan villain is traced to Seneca’s ambitious and blood-thirsty 
characters like Medea and Atreous. Lorenzo, Harabus, lago, etc., 
simply continue the line. But even in lago we note the grafting 
of a dilTerent brand) on the Senecan stock. This is the poUHc or 
Machiavellian villain with (ho vices just noted, 'rhe Bcnecan villain 
is not motiveless ; he is more or less the executor of justice, llis 
actions are more of the nature of crime.s than vires. The MachiavelL 
ian villainy is a more crooked being, often working on no understand¬ 
able motive. Webslers’s Duchess of Moiji, for example, has the figure 
of Busola, who is melancholy, self-jKissessed, and a hireling. He 
executes on the Duchess injurie-s which are unprovoked. In the same 
play the Duchc.ss’s brothers, the Cardinal and Ferdinand, ruthlessly 
im[x)se on their poor sister restrictions which hamper her freedom of 
action ; and because she acts reassonably, they put her to tortures 
of body and soul. These villaians u.so steel, poison, and deceit. 
They revel in their blood-thirstiness and the success of their cunning. 
Another case in point is Pi#*ro, in Marston’s Antonio's Revenge. The 
stage direction in the first scene of the play goes thus: 

“Enter Piero unbraced, his arms bare, smeared in blood, a 
poniard in band bloody, and torch in the other; Strotzo 
following him with a cord." 

This love of horror and sensation is another important clement 
of decadence. Piero’s villainy is revealed in his attempt to murder 
Andrngio, his son Antonio and marry the former’s wife Maria. He 
reminds one of Claudius in Hamlet. 

In Richard HI or in The Spanish Tragedic the villain is the 
instrument of justice in Webster or Mersion’s plays he is by himself. 
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serving no other purpose than to show off hia vitlainy and nnatfu- 
pulouBoesif acting on personal motives. In The White DevU Oasparo 
says to Lodovico: 

“You have acted certain murders here in Rome, 

Bloody and full of horror.*' 

Ixxlovico replies; “Las,—they were flea-bitings.” 

That is the spirit of the viiliai). Later Lodovico observes : 

“I’ll make Italian cut-woiks in their guts, 

If ever 1 return.” 

(Act I, i) 


(Vnaracters like De Flores and Beatrice in Middleton and Rowley’s 
The Chanfjclituj, Vindice in Toorneui’a The fieveugcr's Tragedy, and 
D' Arnville in the saine playwiiyht's The Athicst’a Tragedy are queer 
creations, all marked by cynicism and ruthles8nc.s.>>. Vindice is an 
avenger, bocuuso his wife bus been wronged by the Duke, but the 
things he undertakes to [lerform, and does perform, do not produce a 
happy impression on tire audience. D’ Amville, the athicst, is an 
unredeemed Machiavellian. In plays of this type characterisation is 
lost in variety and motivation. The figures became stock ; more 
BlresB came to be given on situation. There was in them more of 
story interest than the handling of any theme which could have 
behind it any idea interest. The sentiment was cheap and there 
was hardly any moving tragedy. The deep humanity of a Shakes¬ 
peare or tin? soul-stirring imagination of a Marlowe came to be replaced 
by themes of adultery, incest, gross sensuality, misplaced loyalty, 
and characters like Tainburlaine, Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, 
Cordelia, Rosalind, came to see a new set—Vittoria, Lodonico, Piero, 
D' Amville, Francisco, Kvadne, Aunabella, and so on. 


Ill 

Suggestions for this villain are sound, as has been hinted at 
already, in contemporary prose paniplets. These pamphlets draw a 
picture of Italy which migiit not have been based on (ruth but the 
picture was there, alluring and compulsive, Nashe in Pierce Penilesse 
(1592) gives the picture in this manner : “ O Italy, the academy of 
man-slaughter, the sporting place of murder, the apothecary-shop of 
poison for all nations,...*' John Lyly lias this on the Italian type of 
character in Euphuce and hi* England (1560): “ Thou art an Italian 
poor Pbilotans, as much misiiked for the vice of thy country...bow 
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if any Englishman b« infected with any uii8dm<»nour, they say 
with ont} moatb, he is Italianated . . . But I leave to name th) sins, 
which no ciphers can number/' 

In the works of Hc^er Aschara and Nashe there are references 
to the blood-thirstiness of the Neapolitan. The Italian, as Naslie 
cbeerves, isa cunning proud fellow." Ascham notes the Italian's 
"open contempt of God and all ^')dline8S. both in living and in 
doctrine." In hie Unfortunate TratcUer (1594, Nasho describes 
the lust for flesh and wealth on the part of a Spaniard and his Italian 
associate and adds, " If thou dost but lend lialf a look to a lioman's 
or Italian's wife, thy porridge shall be prepared for thee, and cost 
thee nothing but thy life. Chance some of them break a bitter jest 
on thee, and thou retortest it severely, or seemest discontented ; 
go to thy chamber, and provide a great blanket, for tbou shall be 
sure to be visited with guests in a mask the next night, when in 
kindness and courtsliip thy throat shall be cut, and the doers return 
undiscovered . . . The Neapolitan carrieth the bloodiest mind, and is 
the most secret fleering murderer : wbemupon it is grown to a common 
proverb, Vll give him the Neapolitan shrug, when one intends to play 
the villain, and make no boast of it." 

Thus, it i.s <^en that this figure of the Italian depicted in the 
prose works of the time is callous to softer feelings, a seasoned 
criminal, and acts without suflicient provocation. Greene, a 
playwright himself, observes that he "saw and practised such 
villainy"—in Italy and Spain—"as is abominable to declare." 
The dramatists fixed on this character as something novel, as 
BOtuetbing fresh to interest an audience surfeited with an overmuch 
of gocKl plays aud noble characters. Their interest in this figure was 
something like the modern interest in the unemotional, quick-acting 
crook. 


IV 

There was another factor that was instrumental in the composi¬ 
tion of the villainous character. It was the report of Machiavelli 
which percolated through a French work, the Huguenot Gentiliet's 
Contre-Machiavel (1576).* This book saw an English translation— 
by Simon Patericke, in 1602—earlier than that of Machiavelli's 
11 Prmeipa ; the origioai 11 Principa was of course not unknown to the 
Elizabethans ; Machiavel is made to speak the Prologue in Marlowe’s 
the The Jew of Malta (1592). Macliiavelli was a politician and bo 
nmply summed up the current political ideas and conceptions of mm 
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who put pradeuod in the place of wisdom. Machiavelii's ftim was to 
make feasible a dominant state for bis Prince—Cesare Borgia. For this, 
all means—vice, ctiine, cruelty, falsehood, were justifiable. Some of 
his precepts are indeed revealing ; Because (men) are bad, and 
will not keep faith with you, you too are not bound to observe it 
with them.” Here is another: “It is necessary to be a great 
[vetender and dissembler ; and men are so simple, and so subject to 
personal necessities, that he who seeks to deceive will always find 
some one who will allow himself to bo deceived . . . Alexander VI did 
nothing else but deceive men, nor ever thought of doing otherwise, and 
he always found victims.” (Chap. XVII1). 

Gentiiiet utilised such maxims of Machiavelii, presented them 
to serve his purpose in a handy form, and people came to confound 
the Italian philosopher with his principles and, ultimately, conceived 
in their mind the figure of the vicious Italian which was signified by 
the term ” Machiavel ” or “Machiavellian.” 

Machiavoili did not prescribe covetousness for his Prince but in 
the popular conception the Machiavellian figure could be greedy too. 
Greene’s conception of the Machiavellian is said to be in accord 
with Gontiilet’s representation: “. . . this cursed crew, these Machia* 
vellians—that neither care for God nor Devil, but set, with the 
epicures, gain, and ease, their surnmum bonura—cannot be called to 
any honest course of living.” ’ Of other Italian writers Cellini and 
Aretino explained and elaborated the creed of Machiavelii. Nasbe 
was known as “ the English Aretine.” 


Italian history also confirms the couception of the Italian 
character in Elizabethan England. Italian Kenaissance history ia a 
long record of unnatural crimes and perversions. The tales of these 
crimes were carried all over Europe by travellers* Guicciardini/ the 
historian of Kenaissance Italy, writes of Pope Alexander VI in this 
manner: “The good qualities were far surpassed by bis vices; 
private habits of the utmost obscenity, no shame nor sense of truth, 
00 fidelity to his engagements, no religious sentimeut, insatiable 
avuice, unbridled ambition, cruelty beyond the cruelty of barbarous 
races, burning desire to elevate bis sons by any means: of these 
there were many, and among them—in order that he might not lack 
vicious instruments for effecting bis vicious schemes—one not less 
detestable in any way (meaning Cesare Borgia) than his father.” It 
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caanot be denied that Pius II, Paul II, Sixtus IV, Innocent VII 
Alexander VI, Pius III, Julios III, Leo X, the best known Popes 
of tbe period between 1458 and 1552, were all more or less unsoru- 
pulous and most ol them evil. Let us enjoy tbe Papacy," said 
Leo X, " since Ood has given it to us." * Weil could Bishop Hall 
in his Quo Vadis? (1617) demonstrate that most ol the vices of tbe 
English were of foreign extraction, chieily from PrancH* aud Italy ; 
good qualities alone were native and national. The best to do, then, 
was to keep at home. William Harrison, too, rails at the uitectation 
in dress and mauncrs nud the immorality and godlessncss imported 
from the land of the Borgias. 


vr 

The Italian noodle, Englished by Painter and h’enton, further 
held op a picture of sensuality aud moral cynicism. These stories 
painted for the English nifMi of vigorous loves and vigorous hatreds 
who staked tlieir whole strength for the satisfaction of their noble or 
criminal iinimlses. As has been observed by Creixenatdi, in Bandello's 
collection of Italian tales Englishmen discovered a wealth of exciting 
and moving episodes which had been paNsed over by the Italian 
tragedians in the heyday of a pedantic elasHicism.’ Thus Beaumont 
and Fletcher in their The Mnid's Trarjedy utilize a story from 
Baodello in which a woman, being faithlessly deserted by her lover, 
lures him back to her with treai'hcruus cndearinenlN, and while he is 
asleep, binds him with corses aud abuses, hacks his defenceless body 
with a knife till he dies in the most fearful agony. It has been 
observed by Mario Praz that since in tbe same way as the Italian 
Senecans placed their gruesome plots among barbarian peoples, the 
English dramatists chose for tbe favourite scene of their horrors Hhe 
darkened Italian palace, with its wrought-iron bars preventing escape ; 
its embroidered carpets mutlling the footsteps ; its hidden, suddenly 
yawning trap'doors ; its arras-haogings (concealing masked ruffians ; 
its garlands of poisoned flowers.' * In a way even the major 
dramatists of the Elizabethan period, like Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jenson, not to speak of Heywood, Webster, Marston, 
Middleton, and others were more or less indebted to an idealized 
Italy or actual Italian sources for episodes or suggestions for their 
plays. 

Thus, all fingers seemed to point to Italy as the source of all 
that WM evil aud vicious in eithw society or in the drama. Tbe 
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decadent elementa in later Biizabetliao tragedy, like villainy, 
aenauality, aensational horror, murder with steel or poison, abncarnial 
vices, all could have been suggested by the contemporary prose 
pamphlets, travellers' reports, and Italian history. For the cultured 
Englishman Italy was a strong magnet, only, as recorded by writers 
like William Harrison and Anthony Monday, those who sojourned 
there returned home affected and vitiated. The fact indeed gave rise 
to a proverb: 

The Englishman Italianate 
Is the devil incarnate. 

It had its Italian counterpart in: Englesc Italianato e un diaholo 
incarmlo. Weil could Shakespeare write in Richard II in this 
manner : 


Re{)ort of proud fashions in Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after, in base fashion. 

—Act II. i. 21.-2;t 

The purpose of this paper was to work out the feature of villainy 
and to account fur its dominance in the drama. The responsibility 
of Italy would seem to come out in better r<4licf if the otlier decadent 
features were also worked out. In re6[)ect of ono feature, revenge- 
fulnoss, Senecan influence persisted, but as time pashed the classical 
type of the revengeful character came to be superseded by a more 
vicious type and in the details of the act of avenging too new features 
came to be introduced. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE 
SUEZ CANAL 

Anadibhusan Maits, M.A. 

I 

Tbc opening of tho Suez Cana), a triumph of engineering science, 
ushered in an era of coneidcrable “geo-political displacement.'** 
Being the shortest water-route between the Kast and the West, it haa 
brought alwut a revolution in maritime (V)mmerce and partieularly, 
in the ‘'strategical eoncepts of peace and war."* Its coraniercial 
and strategic potentialities have cau.'^ed bitter international rivalries 
from time to time. The ('anal lias proved not only to he a vital 
artery of Imperial Communications, hut as a gateway of exploitation 
of raw-materials which have produced profound social and eoonotnio 
changes both in the Western countries and tlieir colonies and 
dependencies in the Orient. Moreover, its opening has altered the 
balatice of («ower and the British naval strategy in the Mediterranean. 
To-day the Canal Zone is regarded as tlio key-area from the point of 
view of world peace and security. 


II 

The idea of digging an inter-oceanic route along the Suez area 
occurred to men’s minds in very eariy times, but it ultimately vanished 
owing to many obstaelcs that ttood Jn its way. Thereafter several 
attempts were made by France and Italy to give a concrete form to 
this project hut all of them came to a naught on account of the 
negative attitude of Great Britain. Britain's interest in the niattor 
was awakened when Najioieou led an expedition to Kgypt in 1798 to 
fulfil bis iong'Cherisbed dreams of an Empire in the East. He 
ordered a survey of the area, but his plan ended in smoke on acrx>ant 
of the sritbrneticai errors of his engineers "combined with the 
political opposition of Mehemet Ali and the strategic opposition of 
the British."* According to some writers, it was the beginning of 

* BtrtBM—Hap« A PoMonr—loWbAtional lUtatlon*. p. 58. 

* Hoakiiw—Tba 8u» Caosi u an IntcrDatiootl (AtpeHcaa Jonroai of 

iBtonwtiooa) Law—1943) p. 373. 

* Ycnng—Fgypt. p. 69, 
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the Egyptian question. And from this time forward Angk><Firench 
rivalry revolved round this Canal venture the primary object of which 
was (he opening of a shorter route to India. 

The status of the Canal came to the fore one and thirty years 
before its opening when Prince Metiernicb made a proposal to 
Mehemet Ali in 1838 to neutralise the Canal. Meheruel AH rejected 
it in view of its future consequences to Egypt. Three years later he 
again raised this quc.stion and suggested that the Treaty of London 
which neutralised the Dardanelles, should be used as a model for the 
Suez Canal. This time his plan was sabotaged by Great Britain. 
In ]8oG, Ferdinand do Lesscps obtained a concession from his friend 
and Viceroy of Egypt, Sayed Pasha, by which be was authorised to 
form a Company to switch on the project. But this concession made 
no direct provision as to the status of the Canal. Art. XIV of this 
concession laid down that the great mantime canal and its ports 
should bo “open forever, as neutral passages tc all ships of commerce 

passing jrom one sea to the other.“ From this stipulation we 

find that the concoBsion provided for the “neutral passages” only. 
It did not ‘'neutralise*' the canal. Moreover, it could have no binding 
character in international law. For, it was not a treaty between 
Governments but merely a charter granted by a Government to a 
private company ; and, ns Prof. Holland says, “a charter of ncuirality 
cannot bo imposed upon a locality wliich docs not possess it according 
to the Common Law of nations except by treaty.”* However, the 
work of constructions began in 18.59 by the company (Coinpagnie 
Universelle du ('anal Maritime do Suez) though the Firman of the 
concession was not actually granted by tl>e Sultan till 1860. The 
Canal was formally ojHsned for general use on November 17, 1869, by 

Empress Eugenie of France amidst much enthusiasm. 

% 

With the opening of the Canal the question of its security became 
a burning problem and on various occasions Great Britain was 
requested by other Powers to recognise and guarantee ‘the neutrality 
of the canal’ by an international conference. To such requests 
Britain turned a deaf ear. The outbreak of the Franco German War 
in 1870 did not raise any problem relating to the Suez Canal though 
its gravity was generally admitted. The first international measure 
was sdopted at the Tonnage Conference of 1673, which recognised 
the right of warships and transpotts of belligerents (o use the Canal 


4 Bo)l»nd~6iadiM is International Law (189S) p. SSO. 
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and thaa admitted in {vinciple that its navigation was nndw the 
protection of all Europe. But as this declaration ^'concerned only 
werahips and transports and did not include the situation which might 
arise for merchant vessels in case Turkey was at war”, says I^f. 
Hallberg, **lt did dot declare for complete liberty of navigation.”" 

Egypt had, in the meantime, become financially bankrupt. In 
order to meet the claims of the foreign bondholders Ismail Paidia, 
the successor of Sayed Pasha, was ready to sell 17C, 602 shares. 
Great Britain sc^.ized this golden opportunity and in November, 1876, 
the British Government, at the instance of Tx)rd Beaoonsfield, 
purchased these shares for the petty sum of £ 3,076,582. The real 
value of these shares stood at £ 24,502,310 in March, 1948.* Hiis 
purchase; as Disraeli said in the House of Commons, was a kind of 

‘'political transaction.to strengthen the Empire.” It was an 

important dipiotuatic triumph by which Britain came to exercise 
very great control over the Canal route leading to India. According 
to lx>rd Beaoonsfield, the politician, Ismail Pasha in his financial 
embarassmcnt had turned to the French Government which had 
"tried too much, offering loans at a usurious rate with conditions 
which would have virtually given them the Government 
of Egypt”; but, according to impartial historians, the French 
Government had actually discouraged the purchase of the Khedive’s 
shares by the French fmunciai syndicate, in the interest of Franco’s 
friendly relations with Great Britain." It was not France, but rather 
Britain who was anxious for an opjortunily to acquire an interest in 
the Canal. The haste and the zest with which the shares were 
purchased clearly implied that if Britain bad failed to secure some 
control in the Canal by some such means, she would not have 
hesitated erelong, as Hoskins says, "to resort to unilateral measures”,* 
to secure her objective. 

The outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war in April, 1877, made the 
question of protection of the Canal a vital concern and gave a further 
impetus to investing it with a particular status. In order to prevent 
hostilities in the Canal Zone, Great Britain bad already assumed the 
charge of protecting the Canal. On September 7,1877, she signed 
an agreement with the Egyptian Government at Alexandria by wbicb 
her position was further streugthened in the Canal Zone. Though 

* Hallbenr—Tbs Stiez Cusl. p. SBl (Foot not*), 

* Tito Uiddlo Soot. (Ki^o Ifiotitole of latorootiouol Affoini p. 147, (fooot noto). 

> Ibid-V. 1474 48. 

* Hodetno-^Tbe Burs Conol in tiow of Wor, Foioign Affotn, Oct, 1938. p. 90, 
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the protection of the Cana! remained in British hands, the situation 
was not comfortahle as the canal bad never been declared neutral. 
British opposition to neutralisation may be found in the words of 
Edward Dicey, who in 1877 said : “ No scheme of neutralisation can 
meet our wants. Indeed, neutralisation, in any intelligible sense of 
the word, would place us in a worse position than that which we at 
present occupy. luternalional guarantees, whatever their intrinsic 
value may be, are not securities on which we can afford to stake our 
free coinmunication with India, or in other words, the security of our 
Empire." * •• In 1878, tiie Instiluto of International Law adopted a 
resolution declaring that “ it is to be desired, in the interest of all 
nations, that the navigation of the Huez Canal be placed by an 
International Act outside of all hostilities during the War.’* 

Biitisb interventicn in the affairs of Egypt, following the revolt 
of Arabi Pasha in 1882, bad interrupted navigaliou in the Canal for 
a few days. This was, in the words of P. de Lesseps, “ a flagrant 
violation of neutrality.” This gave a further im[>etus for a general 
agriemont with respect to the status of the Canal. After the battle 
of 'J’el-eUKebir in 1H8:I, Ijord Granville wrote to Bisrnark : “ We 
wish to suggest that free passage through the Sue/ Canal in time of 
peace and war be secured to all sea-faring nations under an inter* 
national guarantee of the Powers.” " But immediately after this 
declaration Lord Granville again wrote to Bismarck ; ” We can never 
agree to the Suez Canal being neuiralisrd. No British uiinisier <'3n 
agree to this sea-passage being closed to us in the event of war." 

It goes without saying that Lord Granville was not using the word 
*' venlrulisaiion " in an unequivocal sense. 

Negotiations were started and in 1885 a Seven-power Conference 
was held at Paris to discuss the iriteruational status of Tthe Suez 
Canal. In this Conference, a draft treaty was diawn up which pro¬ 
vided for an Tuternntional Canal Commission. Great Britain accepted 
this arrangement subject to a broad reservation that the agreement 
should not be understood to " fetter the liberty of action of Her 
Majesty’s Government during the occupation of Egypt." But the 
Conference ended inconclusively because, as Prof. Young says, "Great 
Britain waa willing to concede * neulralisalion ’ in the iiense of free- 

* B. wrote theM Hm« in articto “Our routn to Indin" eoaUibuted bj him in 

tba ‘Ninotronth Conlur;.' See Bnllberg—The Snet CumI. pp. SM-lt. 

•• Hellberg—The S«e« Cmul, p. 883.' 

U Hoakio*—Ttie Suez Cannl •• no lolernsliponl Wnterwny, Am. J.~1948, p. STS. 

n Beskion—The Sues CnnnI in time of W ar. Foreign Afaim , Ort., 1935., p. 96. 
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dom of navigation, hot waa agamat the * inlemationalitation * deaiiad 
by France and other Powers.” ’* 

The failure of the Powers to come to an agreed conclusion led 
to heated discossiotis among tbeinselvos to find out a new fortnula. 
Eventually, after some lengthy negotiations, a draft Ounveution 
(respecting the Free Navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal) waa 
pre^nared by Great Britain in baw' 1 on the provisions of 1885. 
It was formally signed at Constantinople on October ‘29, 1888 by 
nine Powers—Great Britain, l^Vaoco, Germany, Hussia, Turkey, Italy, 
Spain, Austria-Hungary and the Netherlands, All of the signatory 
Powers ratificl this Convention subject to the express reservation 
made by Lord Salisbury that ” in so far as the Tieaty is incompatible 
with the transiliunal and exceptional situation (in Egypt) and would 
impede the liberty of action of the British Government during the 
occupation,” Great Britain might consider itself free to disregard the 
terms of the Convention.'* This made the Convention of 1868 quite 
anomalous. 

Due to this reservation the Convention remained in abeyanoe for 
many years. Questions were sometimes asked in the Parliament as 
to whether it was in force. Wliile replying to such a question Mr. 
(later Lord) Curzon said on July 12, 1898, that the Convention *' ia 

certainly in existence, but.has not been brought into practical 

operation.” '* The relation.^ between France and Great Britain, in 
the mean lime, b'jcamc strained as the former, being squeezed out of 
Egypt, began to pursue a policy whi.'h was detrimental to the interest 
of Great Britain. The latter, on the other hand, wanted to got a 
recognition from 1‘Vance of her fiosition in Egypt. However, France 
agreed to yield to tfie British demand on being assured of an equi¬ 
valent conqiensation from Groat Britain. Negotiations began and 
England demanded the modificalion of Art. VIII as it was incom¬ 
patible with the rights of Egypt. A compromise was finally reached 
and the Anglo-French Agreement was signed on April 8, 1994, by 
which Britain agreed to accept the original Suez Canal Ck)nveDt»on, 
Thig treaty declared that Great Britain had no intention of altering 
the political status of Egypt, although under Art. IX of the Con* 
veniion, it waa the Egyptian Government who were required ** to 
take the necessary measures for insuring the execution of the said 
Treaty.” Art. VI of this Agreement says: ” In order to ensure the 

w TMtag—EgnH. p. 145. , , 

HMkin«---Ttw8a«sCaiialMtaIaten»tioDSl Wstenrsy. Am. J. 1948, p. J»77. 

1* BsUberg—The Son €»&»>, p. 898. 
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free passage of the Suez Canal, His Britonic Majesty's Oovernment 
declare that they adhere to the slipalation of the Treaty of October 
the 29tb, 1888, and that they agree to their being put in force. The 
free passage of the Canal being thus guaranteed, the execution of 
the last sentence of Paragraph I as well as of Paragraph 2 of Art. 
VIII of the Treaty will remain in abeyance.” Thus, Great Britain 
bought of! her only rival Fiance by allowing her a free hand in 
Morocco while reserving to herself (U.K.) the right to stay in Egypt 
for the * protection of Cleopatra.' The essential element of the Anglo- 
French Agreement was that, as Prof. Moon observes, Prance would 
not oppose British Imperialism in Egypt.” 

Til 

The concession given by the Charter of 18G6 to the Canal Com¬ 
pany has a validity for 99 years from the date of the opening. After 
the expiry of this {leriod, i.e., on Nov. 17, 1808, the Canal will be 
the property of the Egyptian Government. The Company is a 
” 8oc;iete anonyine,” i.e., a limited liability company, governed by 
the provisions of the French Code. Though Paris is the adminis¬ 
trative domicile of the Company, its seat is in .Alexandria and the 
disputes of a local character are settled by the Egyptian Courts. 
It is governed by a Board of thirty-two Directors of whom twenty- 
one are French, one Dutch and ten British. Of these ten British 
representatives, three are appointed by His Majesty's Government and 
the rest by the London Committee which represents British ship- 
owning interests. 

The international status of the Suez Canal is governed by the 
provisions of the Convention of Constantinople, October 29, 1888. 
The Convention proposed to establish ” a definite e}Btem destined to 
guarantee at ail times and for all Powers, the free use of the Suez 
Maritime Canal.” Art. I, the Keystone of this Convention, thus 
runs: 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall be free and open in time of 
war as in time of peace, to every vessel of Commerce or of War, 
without distinction of flag. 

Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree not in any way 
to interfere with the free of the Canal in time of War as in time 
of peace. 


** Mooa—to WorlA Polilim, p. 336. 
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The Cai»l ehall never be subjected to the exercise of the right 
of blockade.'* 

It has been customary to describe the effect of Convention of 1883 
by the term * neutralisation 

But legal opinion varies on this {)oint. The question arises as 
to whether the status of the Canal can be expressed or epitomized in 
one word, viz., mutralimtion, and if so, what is the exact meaning 
of tbe word “ neutralisation According to Prof. Moore, “ The 

Suez Canal is not ' neutralised This expression dues not projwly 
indicate the international position of the Canal. If it were neutraiieed 
it would be closed to the ships u} war of belligerents On the 
other hand, Prof. Fenwick, arguing for the complete neutralisation 
of the Canal, says : " The Canal should be open to vessels of the 
belligerents in time of war, upon the conditions of their observauce 
of the regulations attached to its use.”According to Oppenheiui, 
the belligerents have the right to claim passage of luen-of-war through 
the Canal as it forms ” part of the high ways of international Iraffio 

by connecting two oiHjn seas."'* And this view was estubiished in 
the case of the* Wimbledon ' in lSt‘23 when the World Court referred 
to tbe Convention of IbdH and used the term ” neutralisation " in 
connection with tlic Canal. The majority opinion of the World Court 
held that " when an artificial waterway connecting the two open 
seas has been i>ermanently dedicated to the use of the world, such 
waterway is assimilated to natural straits in the sense that even the 
passage of a belligerent man-of-war <loes not comprornisa the neutrality 
of the Sovereign Stale under whose jurisdiction the waters in question 
lie.” ** It IS interesting to enquire why these two divergent views 
have arisen and how they ar§ to be reconciled, prof. Arias 
who says that the term 'neutrality ' originally meant ” the absence 
of all kinds of war implements in the Canal.” JJe adds: “Wo 
need not be surprised at the prohibition of war-vessels to pass through 
tbe Canal. It has only been in the course of the last few years that 
tbe essential characteristic in the neutralisation of a waterway (different 
from the case of neutralisation of lands) is taken to mean freedom of 
transit in time of peace as well as in time of war. Tliua it is that 
some writers, still assert, quite mistakenly, that the Suez Canal is 
not neutralised because vessels of war would be allowed to pats." *' 

** Hoom— Digsat of Intorostiooaf Law (Voi. HI), p. 2S7. 

** Fenwick—iDteriuUiooal Liw, p. #01. 

•* Oj^beiiD—InteraatMoai Law, {7tb Bin.). Vol. 11, p. U7, 

-■> lift. pp. U7-B58. 
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Moreover, the ConveDtion did not u«e the word ” neutralisation 
The reason was that the term was still ambiguous, and Jjord Granville 
held the view that ** in dealing with the subject its use should be 
avoided and that the words ‘ freedom * or ‘ free navigation ’ should 
be substiluied in its place.” ** In the light of this statement it may 
be said, then, that the Canal was neuiralheil by the Convention 
of 1888. 

But it has been argued by some CWhittuck, Hoskins, Hallberg 
and others) that the Cana) is neither neutralised nor internatioDali.sed 
in the strict sense of the term. Now, what do we mean by the term 
'* neutralisatian/'? In the words of Lord I'auncefote, ” neutralisa¬ 
tion ” as applied to the proposals made in connection with the 
Suez Canal " had reference only to the neutrality which attaches 
by international law to the territorial waters of a neutral state, in 
which the right of innocent passage for belligerent vessels exists, 
but no right to commit any act of hostility.” Oppenheim writes : 

” Not to be confused with neutralisation of stales is. neutralisation 

of parts of states, of rivers, canals, and the like, which has the effect 
that war cannot bo made and prepared there.lie again writes : 

“ NoutraliHation (of a part of a state) .denoies the exclusion by 

treaty of a particular part of the territory of a slate from the region 
of war, so that warlike preparaiions or operations become illegal 
thereon.” *' If the above definitions are correct it may be said that 
the Canal has not been completely neutralised owing to certain 
deficiencies. 

Firstly, even after the Convention was declared in force in 1901, 
England did not witlidraw iicr troops from Egypt and so long as her 
troops remain in Egypt, iierhaps ” it cannot be said that she has 
abandoned the right to commit acts of war in the Canal Zone.” 

Secomlly, the Convention placed the Canal under international 
protection and made Egypt mandataire for carrying out its provisions. 
But Art. I of the Treaty of 1904 says that the French Government 
will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country (Egypt) 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation or 
in any other manner It is not clear what the word ** action ” 
meant in this Article. It may mean any type of action and in any 


** Cromrr—Mod«ru Egjpt (Voi. II), pp. 384-3^. 

M Ibid, 

** Oppenliciin—Iot«n>s(toDsi Lav. (V(4. !)• p. 21^ 
“ Ibid. ^Voi. 11), p. 244. 

HaUbarg-—Tba Soox Canal, p. 801. 
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part of that coaotry '* (Egypt), As France has undertaken not (o 

** obstruct the action of (ireat Britain.in any other wanner " and 

as other Powers have approved this Treaty, it may bo said that Britain 
is free to close the canal if she thinks it necessary at all. 

Thirdly, in order to have complete control over the Canal Zone, 
Great Britain in agreement with France, to which Austria, Italy, and 
Germany acceded, has denounced Art. VIII of the Convention which 
provided for an International Hoard of Consular Agents of the 
Signatory Powers for the supervision of the execution of the 
Convention. 

In fact, these and other defects in the Treaty of 11104 have made 
the ('ouvention anomalous and in view of these flaws some inter* 
national jurists like Whittuc-k, Hoskins, HalLberg, hold that the 
conditions it preKcribes are not of such a character as to neutratise 
the Canal.*' ” 

As regards tlie erection of fortifications, Art. IX of the Conven¬ 
tion says: “ The erection of t>crtnanent fortifications amtrary to 
the provisions of Art, VII1 is prolnhitod.*' In other words, the 
erection of fortifications is granted if it is considered necessary to 
“ insure the protection and the free use of the Canal ”, provided the 
Signatory Powers do not oppose such fortifications or demand their 
removal. Prof. Wliittuck says that ” the prohibition of fortifications 
is not, as some writers have sui>{)oscd, ossentiui to the idea of neutrali¬ 
sation: otherwise a country in the conditions of Belgium 

would not be neutralised.** Hut as we havo seen, forliflealiun 
of the Sue/, ('anal is practically prohibited, as it is depen- 
dent wholly on the consent of all the signatories. The emphasis all 
through the Convention of 1888 is on free passage of all vessels in 
time of peace or war through the Canal. Nut only no fortification or 
other works even remotely obstructing such free passage and “security 
of navigation ’* through the Canal, can be constructed, hut no 
measures taken by the Government of Egypt for punishing a violator 
of the (Convention can be such as to obstruct such free {lasgage (Art. 
IX). In the light of such sfiecific and clear provisions of the (Con¬ 
vention, it is immensely disturbing to find Great Britain closing the 
Canal to enemy veseels for a few days in 1914. 

"In time of war, the Canal may assume a different character due 
to its exposure (o belligerent attack. The protection of tJie Canal has 

^ Wtutloek—IiituiifttiafiAl C*&*ts. (Foreiga OiBt*e Hudbooka). p. 3. 

*• ibid, p. 31. 
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always devolved upon England in a period of infemattonal crisis. 
The question arises as to whether the British Government can close 
the Canal in time of war. Art. I of the Convention says that ** the 
Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right of blockade.** 
Again Art. XI. envisages that ** the measurei which shall be taken 
in the case provided for by Arts. IX and X of the present Treaty 
shall not interfere with the free use of the Canal.” However, it has 
been argued in some quarters that *' except for the right of legitinuUe 
self-defence, wltich is granted to the territorial State (Egypt) and 
to its protector (Great Britain), the Convention provides no ground 
for the closing of the Canal." ** This is an extremely dangerous 
argument; for if the servient state was given the right to put a stop 
to the neutralisation of a part of its territory on grounds of so-called 
** legitimate self-defence,” Britain, the dominant state might, in the 
name of the servient state, close the Canal tor serving her own 
imperial purposes. Thus, when the Great War 1 started, the British 
fleet, " despite the Suez Canal Convention, prevented every .ship from 
approaching the Canal from either end." Trof. Hallberg hits the 
nail on the head when he says: " International agreements carry 
little weight when they run counter to strategic considerations." *' 

When the war broke out in 1914, Egypt maintained a * sphinx- 
like attitude,' and the international status of the Canal underwent a 
fundamental change. From the very beginning Great Britain was 
assembling troops in the Canal Zone which ultimately became the 
pivot of Allied Operations. But when Great Britain entered into war 
.with Germany but not against Turkey, in August, 1914, all Egyptian 
ports became virtually belligerent ports on the side of Great Britain. 
The position of Egypt was anomalous owing to the fact that though 
juridically she was a part of the Ottoman Empire, actually she was 
under the military occupation of Great Britain. Khedival authority 
virtually meant British authority. Legally, as a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, Egypt had no belligerent character of her own ao long as 
Turkey had not entered the war. But actually, as she was under 
the military occupation of a Power at war with Germany, she had to 
play the role of the dependency of a belligerent. Prof. Hall thus 

says: " When a place is militarily occupied,.the fact that it 

is under bis (the occupier's) control, and that he consequently can 

** Tnt«n»Uoual Sutu* of thfl Suez Caosl—Hojai Instil ate of lot. Affaire, BnUctio 
of Interaatiooel Newe—Vol, XII, p. 69. 

** Qeoi^c Olaego«~ForeigQ Affaira-^Contemporary Review, Oct. 1996, p. 499. 
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088 it for the purpose of bis war, ootweighs all ooasidei'atiooB foonded 
on bare legal ownerebip of the soil.** *• However, after the outbreak 
of war several German steamships were found to be in Egyptian 
ports. Some of them were detained by the Egyptian Government 
as they were charged with breach of neutrality for not departing from 
the Canal area on formal notice. The total number of enemy shi]^ 
detained or seized in the Canal Zone was fifteen, having a gross 
tonnage of 79,018.'* Three of these German ships, namely the Gutm- 
felSf the Batenfcls, and the Derfliuger were captured by a British 
cruiser and were taken to the British Prize Ceurt in Egypt on the 
ground that they sought for refuge within the Canal to escape capture. 
The Court decided that “ ships have the right to free passage through 

the Canal, . but when they abandon the intention of going 

through, they cease to have any right under the Convention." ** 

Turkey entered the war on the side of Germany on November 7, 
1914. The British (iovernment declared Egypt a I’roteotorate on 
December 18, of the same year, and British troops were stationed at 
strategic points in the Canal Zone. ** The whole Nile Delta was 
put under martial law and the inhabitants became hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for two hundred thousand Allied troops." ** 
The Cans! was closed for nocturnal use by the merchant vessels. As 
an additional security, British Government gave orders to search all 
vessels within the three-mile limit, titough this yiower was not ez- 
pressly allowed by the Convention. Moreover, it was announced that 
any act of war committed within the three-mile limit at Suez would 
be technically a violation of the Suez Canal Convention. After 
termination of the war, Germany, by Art. 162 of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, recognised Great Britain as tha heir to *' the powers conferred 
upon His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Convention of 1888." 
The British protectorate of Egypt was recognised by France in 1914 
and by the U.S.A. in 1919. By Art. 17 of the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923), Turkish sovereignty over Egypt was legally terminated. 

When the war was brought to a close there was an upsurge of 
nationalist feeling and an agitation against British rule in Egypt. 
Great Britain, after much higglings, declared unilaterally on Feb. 28, 
1922, at the instance of Lord Allenby, the independence of Egypt 
subject to the following reservations (1) The security of oomrau- 
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nicatioDS of the British Empire ; (2) the defence of Egypt; (3) the 
protection of foreign interests ; and (4) the Sndan. At the same time 
it was also pointed out that the safeguarding of British interests in 
Egypt was reserved for sub^^equent agreement between the British 
and the Egyptian Governments ; that pending such agreement the 
status quo remained and that the relations between Egypt and other 
foreign Powers were in no way affected. In the words of Glasgow, 
there was proclaimed a sort of ' Monroe Doctrine,’ to be applied! 
jointly by Egypt and Great Britain under which foreign Powers were 
excluded from iutorference in Egypt.” In view of the preservation 
of this itotu# qwo, Polson-Ncwuian rightly says : ” Tho change from 
a protecUuute to an independent Monaichy (in Egypt) was mainly 
supeihcial." Moreover, the indo[>endence that was granted was 
” not a presf’Ut fact but a formula which expicssed tiie future inten¬ 
tions ” of firoat Biitain in coitain coutitfi'cncies.*" According to 
Prof. Jlallberg, ” Eg}[»lian mdcpcndciico was iittlo more than a 
diplomatic fiction.” *“ 

Thereafter, several attempts were made to reach an understand¬ 
ing, all of which failed because of the uiuviiiingk‘.s9 of both the 
parties to give np their respective stand;- v\iiti regard to tho runal 
Zone. But the comple.'i: of intere-'t.-, and relatl(m^^)Jp.s was once 
again revived during the time of Italo-Ethiopian imbroglio when Italy 
demanded 'total solution' of her claims against Abyssinia. Dangers 
inherent in the Ethiopian campaign and the nature of modern war¬ 
fare brought Great Britain and Egypt together lo find out a solution 
which cuiininated in tho Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance of August 
26, 1936. Under this Treaty, Egypt agreed to the shifting of the 
British garrisons from Cairo and Alexandria to the Canal Zone where 
quarters and all improvements necessary for their accoinmodation 
would be provided , by the Egyptian (lovernment. The number of 
British troops which might be stationed in the Canal Zone was not 
to exceed 10,000 together with 100 R.A.F. Pihts and unspecified 
number of ancillary [H'rsonnet for administrative duties. Great 
Britain, in case of war, would have the right to use Egyptian ports, 
aerodromes and means of communication. The British troops would 
be stationed for a period of twenty years in the firi;t instance in the 
vicinity of the Canal. Art. 8 declared that the Suez Canal being a 

^ Oecrgf <T|M)a)'nF--The Sud»n a Th« eoM Canal. Cenuroporarj Riaview, March, 
1936,0.359. 

« PotaoO'NevroaQ-'Orcat Britain to Egipt, p. 396. 

** Toynbaa—SurwT of Interoational Affaira (1936, Vol. ll, p. 196 

*> Ballberf—The Soes Canal, p. 961. 
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'^universal means of communication as also an essential ramms of 
commonication between the different parts of the British Empire*** 
would be protected by the British forces such time oi the Hifih 
contracting parties agree that the Egyptian Army is in a position to 
ensure by its own rc« 0 Mrce« the liberty and entire security of naeiga- 
tion of the Canal.*' If at the end of twenty years the two Govern, 
ments differed as to whether the E{,7ptian army was fit to defend 
the Canal or not. the matter would be referred to “the Council of the 
Jjeague of Nations for decision in accordance with the provisions of 

the Covenant.or to sueli other person or body of persons for 

decision in accordance with such procedure as the High Contracting 
Parties may agree". Polson-Newiuaii rightly doubts the merit of 
this |;arlicular provision of the Treaty which required the Ijeagne 
Council “to decide on the ability of the Egyptian army to defend 
what the Treat) describes as 'an essential means of comumuioatioii 
between the different parts of the Brilifh Empire. 

When the Second World War broke out in 19U9, (ireat Britain 
stationed her military and naval forces at the strategic iioints. A 
circular issued by the Suez Canal Company announced that the 
military authorities under the directiou of the Canal Governorate 
established at Ismailia had taken over all the charges of free naviga- 
tion through the Canal. After the fall of France and the severance 
of contact between the organisation of the Suez Canal Company in 
Egypt and its headquarter in Franco, the control and supervision, 
both operational and functional, of the Company were takeu over by 
Great Britain. As a result, she gained unlimited and absolute control 
over the Canal Zone. 

In March, Ullfi, Egspl announced that the concession for the 
Suez clnal, which was to expire ih 1908. would not be renewed 
under any circumslaiicos. She urged nf>on the I'^gyptisn capitalistH 

to invest in Suez Canal shares in order to effecting a smooth transfer 

of the concession. On May 7.1946. Mr. Attlee stated in the House 
of Commons: “The Government of the United Kingdom have pro¬ 
posed to withdraw all British naval, military, and air forces from 
Egyptiaja territory. . . . “ Immediately following this atatemeiit 
Mr Churchill and Mr. Eden intervened and said that the troops could 
not be withdrawn owing to the fact that the defence and the security 
of the Canal was a vital factor in the security of the British Empire. 

Polwa-Newoiw- Egypt .nd the Ti».tr Costmpor.ry Review Oelcbet, llCir.. 

SeMBg'e CoBiemporeij Atdiievei (H)46-10te), p. 7S79A. 
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The withdrawal of forces from this area was not at all a **good 
diplomacy". As a result of the negotiation between Sidiqi Pasha, 
the Egyptian Prime Minister, and Mr. Bevin, the British Foreign 
Secretary, an agreed text was produced, the basic features of which 
were: "That al British forces would be withdrawn from Cairo, 
Alexandria, and the Delta by dlst March. 1947, and that the final 
evacuation of Egyptian territory would be completed by September, 
1949". It was also agreed "that in the event of Egypt being attack¬ 
ed, or the United Kingdom being involved in a war as a result of an 
attack against countries adjacent to Egypt, both (Jovermnents in 
close co-operation and after consultation would take such action at 
might be recognised necessary until the Security Council had taken 
the necessary measurcK for the reHloratiuti of peace”.*® 

In 194ft, Egypt asked the Suez Canal Company to comply with 
the newly enai;ted Egyptian Com imny Jjaw requiring 40 per cent of 
Directors to be Egyptian subjects. After some lengtliy negotiations 
an agreement was signed between the two on March 7, 1949, by 
which the number of Egyptian 1^ir(‘ciors on the Canal Board of thirty- 
two was raised from two to seven. Mr. Charles-Boux. the President 
of the Suez Canal Company, was entirely satisfied with the agree¬ 
ment which made the Egyptian Governnient a pricUeged partner 
while continuing the conventional reyime of the Company. More¬ 
over, the terms of the agreement “in no way prejudiced the interest 
of His Majesty’s Govemment either as the largest shareholder in the 
Company or as the largest user of the Canal". ** 

The turning-point in the Anglo-Egyptian relations came in 
November, 1950 when Egypt declared that the Treaty of 1936, sbouid 
be abrogated as it bad lost its validity as a basis for Anglo-Egyptian 
relations and that the Egyptians regarded this Treaty as opp<»ed to 
sovereign equality o^ nations and therefore inconsistent with the U. N. 
Charter.** Serious disorders broke out and the Egyptian Government 
denied facilities to the British forces in the Canal Zone. Britain 
took counter-measures by sending large number of troops and taking 
all pnblic utilities and key communication points in the Zone. Bui 
the Suez Canal Company announced in Paris and Cairo on October 
24,1951, that it would treat all ships in transit equally so long as 
they observed the regulations. On November 24, 1961, Anthony 

«• The Middle 1.1. A. IGS. 

4^ Sewing*! Cnoiempoierjr Archiev-ee p. O^A 

«« ffiiJ.—(lOSO-mS). p. 1UM4A, 
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Eden, in reviewing the international sitnation, declared that the 
British Government had **no choice bat to maintain their position in 
the Canal Zone, basing their rights to do so on the Treaty of 1936.*' ** 
On Octobffl 27, 1951, the Egyptian Government officially notified 
the British Government that it bad abrogated the Treaty of 1936.** 
Thereafter, the situation in Egypt became very serious due to the 
natioD'Wide dissatisfaction of the Egyptian people. Political and 
administrative changes happened in quick succession until a new 
Egyptian Government fully representing the deiuauds of Egyptian 
nationalism came to {tower. On September 11, 1952, Premier 
Neguib declared : "The Suez Canal is Egyptian according to our 
legal rights .... Our army is capable oj defending it. No foreign 
troops can defend the Canal Zone or any other Egyptian area aa 
strongly as Egyptians can because they know that by defending it they 
defend their ovsn territory”.*' 


IV 

We have thus seen how Great Britain extended her hold over the 
C:anal Zone from 1882 onward and especially since the declaration 
of Protectorate in 1914. Since thou she bad always been unwilling 
to relax her control over this vital area. The (tosition of Great 
Britain may be justihed from the {)oint of view of traditional iuter< 
national law ; but the awakened conscience of mankind now enquires 
into the origin of Britisli rights in the Suez area. The exclusive 
control of such a vital zone by one Power ecems unjustified especially 
when the Egyptians are claiming the restoration of their sovereign 
rights over the Canal. It may he said that Britain would not use 
the Canal Zone for any purfiose other .than the defensive. But it is 
surprising why the Egyptians should be deprived of their rights of 
sovereignty over an srea which undisputably forms an integral part of 
their country, simply because a foreign Power considers it useful for 
its own defence purposes. 

Moreover, the Canal Zone is almost useless in these days of 
scientific warfare and air power. As experts now hold, "for the 
United Kingdom, air warfare has meant that the Suez Canal itself, 

iim. 

a 11935A. 

a The UindottbsD Suodkrd—8<>pt«mfa«r 13, 19S3. Oa Juatry 22, 1958, Uu) 
Ecjptifto Coort, wbiip «cq«i<tiDg two cifitisascluirxwt with "illegsiiy“ BOtariog ft Britiab 
cBisp in Um 8aex CfttUl Zone. temBikt'd tlmt ktoofia had no rigbU on Bgfptima anil 

ainoa Egypt fttwogftted the 1986 TiMty batweaa tbe two eonatnaa—Saa Hindpatbftit 
Standftcd, Iftnoftiy 9t, IMS. 
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the defence of which had been a cardinal factor in policy since it «m 
completed in 1869, is no longer dominant, althoogh the Canal Zone 
remains of great importance ” ** For these and other reasons world 
opinion is now tending towards the restoration of the Suez Canal to 
the Egyptian Government after the expiry of the term. If the 
Egyptian Government fails to prevent attack u|)on the Canal, then 
it may be placed under an international authority sufficiently {Xiwerful 
to guarantee the u»o of the Canal by all nations in peace as well as 
in war. Ileskins suggests that the Canal should be placed under an 
International Commission ** Rxpi'rience teaches us that such Inter¬ 
national CommiHsions arc hardly international in the true sense of 
the term, and mostly dominaled by a few Big Powers. It is far 
belter that the Suez ('anal slmiild be put'‘under tiie control of the 
Security Council, which should also be responsible for seeing that the 
provisions of the demilitarization agreement were observed”/® But 
probably, in view of the tremendous tension between the two power- 
blocs and the slow transformation of a cold war into a hot one, it is 
utopian to expect the Big Five to agree uiwn this projiosal of Ziliiacue. 
In that case, the Cuniil Zone must he returned to Egypt, whether she 
is able to defend the urea or not. 


» The Mi(idt« p. 4. 

4* Hoikiiu—The Su»t Gust sad tbs Oatlook for Egjptt Aawriesn PoUtiosI Seieaos 
Bevisw, Fcbrntry 1944, p. 118. 

** Zilliscnt—1 cbooM Pipsoe, p. 4S8. Atlboof h, the Ssearitj Coiuicil is domiostod 
b« (be five big penusnsat members, ss evenls fasTS ifaoira, (bos m sa eff<ie(i*tt system 
ti ebsek sad bJsaes wiilna it oe wbiidi amsHnr powers esn depend. Unfatonslsiy. tbis 
Tsiy fset bss crested s desdkek, sad (fas big Powers ste now trying to bypeee (fas U. H. 0. 



ABSTRACTION IN CONTEMPORARY 
INDIAN ART 


K^^U8 PiscHEH, I>n. Pnit. 

Umti-rtHy vf CnUtiffa. 

vu 

PKOORESSIVE Asian Artists iirpeat tub Wbst’s TnANapoaMA-noN 

OF Nature in Art. 

In fK>1itics as well us in history of civilizaHon one leading people 
is suf)ersfdiii;> the other. Ancient l^sypt~-SlmJer—The Indus 
Civilization—Cliina—Athens—K«n»e—Itiiddhistic India—IJycance—■ 
Moghul Empire—Florence—Vienna : those are only aomo catchwords 
of famous art centres influencing their neighlmurs or even far distant 
rountricH. Since the impreaxionism of the IDth ceatury Paris has 
become inode] for international painting and Kculpture—not because 
of the |>olitical preponderance of Western Europe, but because leading 
artists, cofnf)o.<!ers and poets from the entire world were both finding 
and creating a particular cultural atmosphere in this town in this 
time. May ho that in near future Paris will ho superseded hy old 
arts Centres like Italy or Vienna, or by new ones like Mcxict.) or 
Russia -for the moment the town of riirawinsky, Saitre and Picasso 
is the repres<*ntative of the present world culture. 

Thereforo, Amrita Sher-Gil could hot do anything better than to 
learn at Paris how to perfect her art and how to express her beloved 
Indian subjects in the best contempjrary manner. On the other 
hand an original artist like tlie Ceylonese George Keyt is able to 
understand the mind of ihi-* town although separated from her by 
continents. Modern exprursionistn in the West has its many precur¬ 
sors in the Ea.-it—men are basically similar in all regions and races 
in their bodily construction and instinctivo equipment—many things 
that seem to be new in one part of the world need not to he learnt 
but only to be reme'iered in the other. So there is one possibility 
for artists of one country to fake over the experiences of the other 
without spoiling them and tbeir country’s individuality. Although 
the influence of Picasso is obvious enough, Eeyt’s paiotingi for 
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example, is io eeseoce Asian: Western techniqne is closely coalesdng 
with integral Eastern spirit. Wherever at Paris, London or Oslo, 
in the Near Bast, in Far East or America exhibitions were held 
ioclnding abstract works of Indian contemporaries public paid 
attention to those both internatiooal and typically Asian forms of 
expression. And whoever is arriving from Europe at India to see 
the artists io the Bombay Jchaogir Art Gallery, the Calcutta Gronp, 
and the Progressive Group of Madras or the Ceylonese “ Group 47 ” 
IB glad to find so mail} familiar ami new things, so much lieaufy and 
originality. K. II. Ara, Mrs. Sheila Auden, Sanhi Chaudhari, 
Prodofih Das Gupta, Mi.-^ M. Daver, M. F. Husain, Mrs. Amina 
Lodhie, Sunil Madhav Sen, Ralhin Maitra, Rathin Mitra, B'rancis 
Newton, Laxman Pai, Miss Bhanii Rajopadhya, B. Ramkiiikar, 
R. D. Uaval, Janiini Boy, Mohan Samant, Amar Nath Sehgal and 
many other progressive Indian artists have created in the last years 
splendid works which arc typical Indian as well as a part of the 
international contemporary abstract movemeut. Why do we feel 
their modern abstract expression true, necessary and original? 
Because these painters and sculptors do not directly start with 
abstract idealized and sebematisized types, but because they treated 
before seriously nature by intensive study. Many of these artists 
have learnt realistic technique in Indian Art Schools or at the 
Academies of Europe : others have approached to nature by private 
exercises. After having absorbed naturalistic knowledge of former 
generations and after having repeated the development of centuries 
daring few jears of education they turned to their proper artistic 
expression abstracting from nature supramatural ideals. This way 
from nature to art has been gone by some highly talented Indian 
artists in the last few years with outstanding result. There is, 
however, the danger, fhat this wjiy is followed, too, by less talented 
ones—not by original artistic urgency, but only by desire for sen ation 
and by joke of imitating imitations and by the aim of making business 
with a so-called mode. Those people of the second rank will bring 
true art in discredit—as we are witnessing, alas, in Eurojie, too. 
They are copying and selling art forms and contents created by real 
masters—as it happened in the same time in former oentaries. 
Alluding to the many styles of the last three, four decades or the 
changes in the work of Matisse and Picasso some cootempOTaries in 
West and East use simultaneously impressiouisiic, expreseioniatic, 
abstract and traditional styles—in India often to be seen in the 
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ono*maQ4ho«8, This, of ooarse, is no Pisionio or Ve<)ic or SolioIuUo 
imitation of ideas beyond nature, but only imitation of imitation. 
Bat art most risk such mistakes, too ; for it is no business, but an 
adventure. The progressive Indian urtisfs are without direct 
precursors—they liave only ancestors from remote antiquity-—and 
contemporary models in the West. Besides that they can refer to 
their still flourisliing folk art, to«^. As to foreign models, they must 
face the fact that it is very dilhcult to oviTtake suggestions from 
abroad, for the latter are bringing not only valuable influences, but 
detrimental ones, too. Tn the lOlli eenlurv Indian arcliitects learnt 
from European, espe<’ially English aiThitectnre new techniques of 
construction : but historisin, Vietorianisin. ini'^sinnary style were 
flowing into India, too. Since 1917 the Indian film makes nao of 
American technical eviieriences ; at the .same time public is enjoying 
any Hollywood and Tcolinicolor trash, too. All art is crossing 
between own inheritance and foreign influences. India can make 
use of modern European technique's and can go back to the source 
of her ancient art and lier contomporarv folk lore. Many modern 
Western artists are seeking suggestions to a new style of abstraction 
in prehistoric figures and rec.-nit toys of olh'*r continents; India has 
all this in her own f)asl and present : hut her progressive artists need 
an ever new approadi to thoo« old sources. Then they will he able to 
create a feeling for artistic quality in.sload of depending upon bad 
public taste. 

VTII 

By Knowing ani> PiuiPAtiATtNo Rkcbnt Rkhiilts of Rrsbarch 

WoiiK Indian art Chitics Ogght to Hrop Indian Propdr 

TO APPHECIATR YlIEin ('dNTRMPOHMtlBS 

Since men hai-e got a predilection for ancient tradithms they 
commonly refuse any new fangled form of art. The late Donatello, 
Michelangelo or Rembrandt, or the nearly started Impressionists, 
Expressionists or Abstracts surprised, disappointed and frightened 
tbeir contemporaries by not repeating familiar tyfHii but by flnding 
new forms and contents. But the bistory of culture teaches that 
great individuals often anticipate future developments. Sometimes, 
they create quite lonely works to be understood only much later; 
like the Russian architects erecting the cathedrals of Vitebsk and 
Piockov in the TJtb centiuy, in plan and eievaiion of the Italian 
Baroque ; or like Rembrandt transforming early naturalistic observa¬ 
tions into impressionistie vision. At other times, they point the 
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direction for tbe very next generation, as Cezanne or Atnrita Sber« 
Gil did. 

The enthusiantic friend ot modern art, is tie able to call tbe 
attention of the public on the creative farces of progressive contem¬ 
poraries? On the task of history of an sociologists, philosophers, 
theologists, politicians, pedag<»gigi*< and other people with non-artistic 
interests have written many thmgs, and nearly lost or spoilt the 
feeling for the quality of pure art .^n historians should neither 
give instructions to the artihts nor innuence the taste of the people. 
But eometiiiics they cau intercede between artist and public In 
India today the art critic’s task would be a very simple one : only to 
reiiort what inahterpiecos Kuropean art has produced since 1900. 
Some progressive Indian artists fiave begun to study representative 
Westeru works and to express Indian subjects by contemporary 
international artistic means of abstraction. Indian art friends would 
appreciate tbe modern trend of their [laiiiting ami sculpture when 
they set an insight into its humanistic meanings. They would not 
regard as contemptililo, ns "Tamasik” tlie naturalistic and 
a*naturalistic schools of liurope. They would realize their technique 
as the best medium for present expression of Indian life. Historic 
or scientific studies are nut sup[K)sed to he a compensation for old, 
original relations between art and religion, art and society ; but those 
connections lost in our age of industry we may make use of modern 
knowledge as completing means for understanding the artists. 
Tensions and contradictions are not and even should not l>e avoided ; 
for the history of civilization is no dry statistics. Artists roust dare 
and live adventurously. In spite of all that, one fundafuental law of 
matter exists for them, as well: that no power at ail is lost—tbe 
struggles of the mistaken artiste have sown seeds for splendid fruits. 
The problems of the appreciation of contemporary art, however, is 
almost unknown to those that should deal with them: to tbe Indian 
art critics. By the large diffusion of newspaiiers and periodicals tbe 
reviews of the many great and small Indian art exhibitions iafloence 
intensively the public taste. But usually the art critics are biased to 
traditional Indian styles and subjects. They do not understand new 
ideas because they do not know exactly the leading Western models. 
They are not able to recognize and to explain original creative forces. 
The reasons are two ; Either the 'art correspondents are no experts. 
Or they are, but dare not write something agaiust tbe empty traditlona- 
Usm because people buying their newspaper like this "style”; or 
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they dare not i»uise a progressive abstract painter because politioal 
or economic leaders of the town do not like him : or they do not 
write anything spontaneously but are waiting for the opinion of 
another well established journalist. On the whole, they do not know 
the art but only the taste of the public in art. 

Independent India, however, can afford neither ignorance nor 
hypocrisy. For centuries Indian people have been withheld from 
a cultural life of their own. Today the {loliticians seek international 
relations and India is attaining an important position in the world ; 
the cultural leaders of the country should support them by realising 
and making use of all spiritual forces, th.vt are .being created by and 
that are dominating this world. 

But one must realise that art critics nearly never feel original 
forces in abstract art. When an fiuliati artist finds himself foreshad— 
owed by art works developed already once a generation ago by his 
Western ‘‘friends of mind,** he is reproached with imitating Ct'^zanne, 
van Gogh, l^icasso, although he m:i> ^tiever have seen one single 
picture of those that are supposed to he his models. In their begin* 
ning Cezanne etc., were refused liy tlie piiblic—toduy they are well 
appreciated as innovators of inodern art. Indian artists today are 
also doing original work : but (he art critics very often seem to repeat 
judgments and prejudice- of former times—deliveiing nothing but 
imitations of imi'alions . . . Hut ilniy should know and propagate 
some ideas we suggest in the following: 

(1) History of art. Asian and European art, on a common basis, 
had for a long time .-imilar trends ; later on the artists in the many 
continents followed different ways ; today we appreciate the pure and 
unallowed forms ' and so we attain a new (losaibi)it^ of understanding 
each other. In tlie last few decades Western art hiHlonuns have 
recognised that com[iaraiive studies of Near and Far Eastern art 
are necessary to understand the European development. When 
Indian art friends study the way of the West in the same kind, they 
will see that all art is a crossing of two tendencies, an imitative and 
an imaginative one ; tliat Western as well as Eastern discovery of 
nature IB no d<cadence from higher values, hut an imjxirtant con¬ 
tribution to the history of mankind ; that the present Western abs¬ 
traction expresses common Asian and Euro|>eari ideas much better 
than the Indian traditionalism. Better than a well executed imi- 


I lsdq>eadeat ot time, place asd oircometiocee* 
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tatioD is an experiment ending in a failure; security of the past is 
deceptive—tl»e quest of the unknown is ranght with a better chance 
of certainty. Modern sociology explains the present contrast 
between technical progress and spiritual backwardness as a Cultural 
Lag.” We know that the prehistoric men at first produced vessels 
from cane, and iniitaled, later on, when fabricating the same vessels 
in clay, the canu basket patterns by carving. He who is seeking today 
in Indian electrical htore.s or stores for iiouschold decoration modern 
electrical table lamps will find such lamps imitating the form of 
petrol or gas lamps. 

(‘2, Art and scirnrr While free India is making use of all 
Western scientific, and teclmical advantage some Indian art historians 
are frowning upon the inqui.-^itive mind of iKj^'t-Itenaissance Europe 
as a pernicious sign of gross materialistic tliinking. They forget 
that mankind does not get a thing as a windfalls and has lost para¬ 
dise to acquire the gift of knowledge. The sages of the East had 
recognized the elliptic orbit of the earth round the sun;’ but the 
scholars of tlie Wert were and are facing all sufferings owing to the 
Bc.ieulific discoveries ol Durer, Leonardo, Kopermk'is, Kepler, (hiUlei, 
Spallanzani, Descartes, Newton, Darwin, Marx, Freud or Einstein ; 
the East on the wiiolc, persisted in the safety of the circle—now 
awakened, it will utilize alt technical advantage of the West without 
sharing tlie spiritual dangers.* Matter and mind, however, were 
not in the h ast separated in the famous ages of the West—and the 
arts were promoted by science. (orreajMuiding items are: mathe¬ 
matics and linear perspective, anatomy and studies in human body, 
physical ehemistiy and inqwssionistic art of colour, ethnology and 
folk art. Romantic histoiy and iiistorical art studies, prehistory and 
Kulturkreislehre, p8)cboiogy of the unconscious and surrealism. 
History of art is learning by scientific oh.servations. For example, 
modern biology explains that man repeats in a concentrated form the 
evolution of mankind in the course of his life ; and history of art is 
reporting how very often famous artists express in their life work 
the way of the generations. The Chine.‘»e painter Wu Tao-tzu, in 
the beginning of the 8lh century .\.D., is said to have imitated at 
first Ku k’ai-chih: in very subtle details : later on his expression 

* Thi» witdou) wm connected with »nd dcivode&t upon tlt« rcligiOD of BohyloDitni 
ot Vfdk India. 

* Safoty of circle and unrest of ellipse are aymbols for different ways of living and 
Uiiaking. 
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became bolder and he came to the pure ink painting. So he repreiente 
the way from the Han Period to the T’ang Period. In the same 
manner L^nardo has revealed the change from Early to High 
Renaissance, or Michelangelo that from the Renaissance to Baroque. 

C3) Art and psychology. Of outstanding iraiJortnnce for studies 
in conteini)orary art is the research work of the Swiss psychologist 
C. G. Jung who describes the basic conformity of ancient and modem 
art in the term “ archetype ”, already to be found at Plato. All 
peoples are concerned with eorrespanding imagaries in mythology, fairy 
tales, religious symbolism and hne arts. In former times one sought 
to interpret such transmissions by migrations: today one prefers to 
suppose parallel and independent trends. The art forms, however, are 
different according to the climatic and racial imnditionK of the 
(mnntrieg. In the present world traflic. people can change their ideas 
and art forms like goods of merchandise. One can find common 
expressions for the same contents—always preserving the particular 
idiom of the vernacular. Take the Old Testament legend of l\)tiphar's 
wife, the story of the Buddha, the Greek myth of Antigone, the New 
TestHirient scene of the Lord m the garden of ()live8: eternal human 


problems like ” Seduction ”, “ Renunciation ”, ” Love”, ” Treason ” 


are shaped. Nowadays the artists try to deal with the same subjects 
without being bound to a fixed iconography—revealing the inter* 
dependence of human affairs. The artists may bo isolated from tho 


literal sources, but so far as putc arts apjieal is concerned they are 
important links in one unbroken chain of world ideas. 


(4) Art atid sfx. Any proiluction of art today is submitted 
to a close scientific and critical nnalysis. Intimate is the con* 
nectioD between art and sex, (hough nut all art works are to be 
explained as a ” complex.” Biology demonstrates what—specially 
Romantic—philosophers and poets anticipated: that nearly anybody 
is composed of male and female components, and that the difference 
between man and woman is rafher quantitative than qualitative. 
While most men are ” normal ” mixtures, in artists prevail the 
opposite components. This fact, common in all countries and all 
ages, connects artists and art lovers and separates these men from 
the ordinary people devoid of any artistic sensibility. 

(5) Art and Society. Some people wish to throw a happy bridge 
between the artist and the public that existed in the past. One 
may deplore that sneh bridge was destroyed in the b^inning of 
the indnslrial age—bnt one can welcome, too, that art has 


girined freedom of selfrexpression un known to former centnriea 
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as A whole» but sometimeB desired by great iodividnals. East 
and West are discussing vehemently the question, if one is allowed 
to enjoy an ancient art work only because of its formal value 
and without any relation to its religious or social settlement, 
and if further the present artist has the right to work engaged one- 
Mdediy on formal problems and regardless of social demands. But 
one ought to put a counter-question, too: The old artists—did they 
not sometimes CTcate a work as a formal problem? And did not 
society only later on give to this work a particular religious or social 
or mythological meaning? Today one cannot study at the same time 
Egyptian religion, Chine.-o philosophy, Indian Vedanta, Buddhistic 
metaphysics, Christian iconography or the histoiical background of 
all paintings, lint being aware of the special landscape one can enjoy 
all st( works {iroduced in thorn. And the true artist today has the 
possibility of making an appeal to any art friend by abstract works in 
the international stylo and need not iMilher wirh any mx’ial sophis¬ 
tication. This new freedom is dangerous only to the inferior artist— 
hut that will never create a masterpiece, however much he may 
depend upon a dislioot community. The real artist always reacts 
to the “milieu"; By being inspired by the ruling order; by with¬ 
drawing from the world; by fighting against society and preparing 
historical changes. I’crmer societies like ancient India, Greece or 
mediaeval Kuro^ie had the ability of ns.similating all resisting forces. 
Since the 10th century these forces have become free—but this liberty 
is a bad gift for those artists who have no other clianco but to depend 
u[)on the taste of a ruling class or the {leopic. Marxism as a 
theory sought to reconcile the public aud the artists; but Commuoism 
in practice is applying too much violence against fertile 
tendencies not following in line with its “ideology". If there is a 
contrast between the artists and the public—one should not always 
make the artists reqiousible for it. In contemporary Europe and 
America as well as in India rich men, industrial leaders, etc. refuse 
to give commissions to good artists, or to accept proposals suggested 
to them, lu India the moneyed class imitates the English lords 
(although this class as a financial power in Eugland is no longer 
existing) in life aud art: and the poor imitate the rich. So, social 
cMnditions are bad for contemporary artists; the public as well as the 
artists should try to find a common basis—if such basis is to be 
reached without deterioration of the. taste. 

(6) Art mid Nationalism. In the last 50 years the Indian 
artists took pari in creating the modem state. So they are 
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rM^nuble for its mainteDanoe. But they should not hark back 
the gold but should properly evaluate modern tendencies 1 

Aocordtng to the dialectic materialism a spiritual movement is 
superseded by a following one, as soon as it has fulhlled its 
task. There is no use constructing a continuous tradition of thousands 
of years; one can acknowledge far belter tt>e inner strength of 
Indian culture by pointing out how it went through various 
high and low standards and is just' climb'ng to a new height. The 
people today in nearly all countries of historical civilization have no 
cultural or even linguistic afhnity with the .'incestors. Besides China 
and Mexico, the Indian culture is the only one with works of politics 
and arts made in Pre-Cliristian tinies and which is just attaining 
again [lolitical and cultural imiKjrtance. Babylon, Humcr, Ihe reign 
of the Hittites or jf the Cretans no longer exist as slates; Kgypt or 
Greece are only conserving treasures of the past in inusiMiins and 
libraries. Tlie art of new India is aj)pre.ciated best when desribed 
as “again" instead “still". 

(7) L’art pour /’ art. In the usually idle dispute, if ilu* artist is 
bound more to communities or to bis own inner voice, one often 
forgets the main tiling: th'^ (piubty of the art work. A true work is 
only done when all kinds of ties are ro»nove«l, both social and personal. 
In .‘«)me kiinl art is alway.** bound—for exinnphi, by methods of irnple- 
inents, education and ijuitc siinph- relations; at the Ratne time it is 
art for art's sake—as any art work dejiendmg upon nature is ideal and 
abstract, too. The cmteniiwjraries cannot iimlcrstand all forms of 
evolnlioo; us the ilifTciTnec between man nii i woman is quantita¬ 
tive rather than qualitative, so it is between the artist and the on¬ 
looker. Everybody is known to possess a certain creative eipiipment 
enabling him to conceive art, literature and music. Those whoso 
talent is only measured can abairb nothing more than simple, re¬ 
alistic, socially limited subject.s of materialistic value; one who is 
artistically sensible is able to appreciate the artist's endeavour for 
formal expressions. 

A genuine art work is not a dead thing, but throbs and palpitates 
with life. It IS dead if there is no onlooker; appreciation 
from the onlooker, however, gives it warmth and life. A building 
or a painting done in a given historical or social "milieu" or "situa¬ 
tion" (both Marx and Bartre are to be corrected) appeal to the 
culturally advanced members of society, but the riff-raff or unintellec- 
tual members of the ruling class do not iioderstaod it. On the other 
hand, the spectators are no less creators than the U'tists themselves. 
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although they are aeparated from art-cenlrea by thouaanda of mil^ 
or bundrcda of years. Eastern aud Western wisdom is dealing with 
this fact. Plato and iCanl suggest that the world of things is made 
by the mind of man; a Chinese proverb points oat that the beauty 
of a flower or a picture depends on the profundity of the contemplo- 
tor's look. Still today Michelangelo is a great artist for both Chris¬ 
tian and non-Christian onl<H>kerK. And [)eople in Europe and America 
as well as in Asia can understand a figure of Buddha or Jx>rd Shiva 
of outstanding quality. Eisenstein and Pudovkin are recognised 
innovators of the film style after World War I—dc Sica and Uossel- 
lini after World War 11—without regard to the political conviction 
of tlie film friend. Pur true art, tcims tike “social realism" or 
“abstract art for art's sake" are meaningless. 

(6> Indian art and the world. Indian revivalism emphasized the 
independence of Indian ait; now it is necessary to remember that 
art at first is interdependent. >So India would join ancient traditions, 
too : those of cultural exchange. The artistic inheritance is valuable; 
and the host use was made, of it when influenced from abroad. India 
takes part m the East-West reciprocal relations. Early Greek art 
is inspired strongly by the content and form of the East, during 
the so-called ‘'orientalising style"; (lassie Greece then is influencing 
India, and India e.xtends her effect to Nepal, China, [ndone.sia. 
Modern Western painting was intensively obhOrved in .Ta{)an; the 
Japanese colour-print.s gave suggestions to the Impressionists : at 
the Ijondun International Exhibition 1SC2, at Paris in the “Porte 
Chinoise" of tlie line des Hivoli, sjiecially for Whistler who recogn¬ 
ised in the works of the Japanese colour prints those qualities, which 
above all he desired to have in his own work. Man and laodsca^ie 
of the Orient are represented by the Sienese (lainters of the Trecento, 
by Diirer, the Venieians, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Gauguin. Carl 
Hofer, the present Chairman of the German artists calls his journey 
for India a source of effective ideas, and for the moment Munich 
painters feel attracted by India : Oswald Malura, whose illustrated 
book on India has shortly come out. aod Gerd Barkowsky, who came 
via Africa to India. At the same time Indian art gets acquainted 
with Western forms ; many Indian painters and scalptors are study¬ 
ing abroad in such distant places as in France, England, America, 
Mexico. Much promising is the present International Art Exhibition. 

In order to abolish wrong opinions, exhibitions are necessary. 
New India had remarkable results by exhibitions of modern art 
abroad; very important was the exbibitkm of Belgium at Deilii; art 
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of » half millenium. Indian artisU are eager to eee originalaof 
modern Wesf^ masterpieceB and will no longer restrict themselvee 
to contemplate r6productk>nB~-imitationa of imitations. 

F<nreign embassies in India might suggest the display of the 
graphic aria of their countries; works of small size and easily trans¬ 
portable—but of great expression t 

If India wishes to exhibit representative contemporary works 
she needs a National Gallery of modern art. Flere paintings and 
sculptures of all Indian states are to be oollooted—all kinds of styles 
can be in competition, and the best will survive. The tradition of 
tolerance would reflect many foreign influenceK—Bast and West. 
The ancient Bast is the background for any Indian artist providing 
him with myths and legends; its forms are still living in folk art. 
Through the medium of the modern Bast, now China for example, 
India is in intimate touch with fihilosophical and artistic ideas of 
the Marxistic world. Contem|K>rary forms of nh.^lraction owe their 
ori| in to the last two or tliree generations of Euro{>e and to the recent 
development in America. A painter interested in {HiriitMiiar technique 
for special subjects is trained by those leading masters who are 
famous for their style iu the world—as Batish Gujral is making 
good use of the experiences of the new Mexican art. 

In Calcutta and in Delhi patrons have founded area for the 
Indian National Gallery of Conlemjiorary art Pictures have been 
presented; finance is also availahio to pui chase examples of leading 
Indian art. Indian Public is eager for seeing what now e/)nlrihution 
to humanity a lomifry of ancieni civilization is able, to deliver. The 
whole world has its eyes fixed at the modern ail achievements of 
India, the cradio of one of the oldest cultures. 

APPENDIX 

As regard.s the reciprocal relations between nature and art, iina- 
gination and observation, we compare a source book of ancient India, 
interpreted by an .Austrian scholar, an<i a German one of the middle 
ages, interpreted by an Indian art historian. Tltcn we hear a leading 
Western art bii-torian about a contem(r>rary English sculptor with 
quotations of that artist; finally wc are interested in the ideas of an 
Indian lady painter on recent folk art. 

The Vishnudharmottara (Part III), A Treatise on Indian 
Painting and Image-Making, by Stella Kramriscii. Calcacts. 2 ed. 
1928. The Vishnudharmottara is a Supplement or Appendix to the 
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Viflhnupurana. Part III.deals oot only with its religious aspect 

but also, and to a far greater extent, with its secular eraployment. 
It proclaims the joy that colours and forms and the representation 

of things seen and imagined produce.Life in its entirety becomes 

fit for artistic representation, and the realm of imagination is as 
close within the reach of the artists, as nature that surrounds him, 
for tradition guides him in the one case and observation checks and 

inspires him in the other.The imitative and the imaginative 

origins of pictorial repreKenlatioii, therefore, were felt as equally 

true.Imagination, observation and the expressive force of rbytbra 

are meant by the legends of the origin of painting, to be its essential 

features.Versatility in visualising abstraction and actual action 

replaces the mere observation of nature.Ouce more, one notices 

the same counteraction of abstraction and observation as in the case 

of landscape painting -. The pictures of emotions.distinct from 

the realistic paintings that vrerc resembling what is actually seen in 

nature and looked like a reflex in a mirror.The abstract and the 

realistic vision, which, as a rule, we hold apart as poles in the evo¬ 
lution of art, isolated from one another by gradual stops of develop¬ 
ment or by the sudden gap of reactiun, are but the two sides of 

Indian art.Two utterly different trends of mind, two utterly 

different traditions, are pla<!ed side by side and intermingle in this 
treatise an imago-making. It stores up old heritage and the practice 
of the (lay and at limes proves that both are older than its words, 
thiit (Minnot avoid at times interpreting scholastically what imaginalion 
and representation had acliicwed spontaneously. 

Anaiidu IC. Coomaraswamy: The Transformation of Nature in 
Art. Cambridge/Mass. 1034. Chapter II: Meister Eckbart’s View 
of Art. 

Eekhart's preeminence is not of the order of genius ; what is 
remarkable in him is nothing in kind, nothing individual, or carious, 
but only a great energy or will that allows him to resume and con¬ 
centrate in one consistent demonstration the spiritual being of Europe 

at its highest tension.Analogy between Eekhart's modes of thought 

and those which have been long current in India should make it 

easy for the Vedfmtaist or Mahayana Buddhist to understand him. 

The soul has two powerful faculties, intellect and will, expressed in 
vision and love, which can be exercised in fruitful operation, out¬ 
wardly or inwardly. Where things exist as intelligible images, as 
means of understanding and communication, intellectnaliy, in the 
imagination, there lies man's way. It is here that things are known 
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in unmtelUgtbie multiplicity And muBt be realized in intelligible 
unity, here that the use of things is understood, and that renunciation 
of ail uses most be made: *'to bnd nature herself all her likeness 
have to be shattered and the further in the nearer the actual thing,** 
such renunciation and such shattering being of the essence of art, in 
which all things are seen alike without any sense of possession, not 

in their nature, but in their being, quite disinterestedly.The 

artist is not a special kind of man, but every man is a siiecial kind 

of artist.Again, ** the form, idea, cr semblance of a thing, a rose, 

for instance, is present in my soul, and must be for two reasons. 
One is becatire from the appearance of its mental form (jhaua'sattva* 
rupa) 1 can paint the rose in corpora] matter, so there must be an 
image of the rose-form in iny soul. The second reason is because 
from the subjective rose-idea I recognize the objective rose although 

I do not copy it.*' Tims the artist's model is always a mental 

image. The eye (mruhsa-cakBu) is nothing but a mirror.The work 

of art, man's “creature," is by the same token, even more than by its 
substantia) distinction from the object, conventional; to bo inter¬ 
preted and understood not as a direct reflection of the world as the 
world is in itself, but ns n symbol or group of symbols having an 
ascertained rational i-igniflcaiice and un even dee]>er content, not 
functioning only as means to recognition but as means to comtnuni. 
Cation and vision... 

Henry Moore. Sculptures and Drawings. With an introduction 
by Herbert Itcad. London. 3. cd. 1949. 

Henry Moore, in common with artists of his tvfie through all 
ages, believes that behind the appearance of tlie things there is some 
kind of spiritual essence, a force or immanent being which is only 
practically revealed in actual living fofnis. (It is only because we 
have become so habituated to such types as lato Oreek sculptors 
evolved that we do not realise how far they actually depart from the 
casual form of nature.) Henry Moore's sculpture, like that of his 
great predecessors, is based primarily on the close obs^ation and 
study of the human form. As a student he drew and modelled from 
life for many years, and he still periodically returns to life drawing. 

*' Every few months I stop carving for two or three weeks and do 
life drawing. Stone as a medium is so different from flesh and blood 
that one cannot carve directly from life without almost the certainty 
of ill-treating the material.'* The artist makes himself so familiar 
with the ways of nature—-particularly th« way of the growth—that 
he can out of the depth and aorenesa of that knowledge create that 
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forms which have all the vital rhythm and structure of natural forms. 
He can escafte from what is incidental in nature and create what is 
spiritually necessary and eternal. Having made studies of natural 
form (and always continuing to make them) the sculptor’s p-oblem 
is then to apply them in the interpretation of his mental conceptions. 

8l»eila Auden : Dolls and Toys. In : Art in Industry, Calcutta 
2. 1961, No. 2. 

Dolls and toys are still made in profusion in nearly all the 
villages of India and form one of our most vital and vigorous arts, so 
much that the modern Indian painter has had to turn to the beautiful 
basic forms of the Indian toy to put fresh life into Indian Fine Art. 
The history of the Indian toy goes back very far indeed. The causal 
observer is often struck by the main j>nints of resemblance between 
the Indian toy and similar objer.'ts produced by the early civilizations 
of Kgypt, Crete and Mexico. ActuaUy the basic form of the Indian 
toy seems to derive from the civilization of Moheujo-Daro and 
Haiajipa. Ilimlu civilization is an outcome of iln culture produced by 
the analytical Aryan mind together with that of the myth-making 
creative Dravidian and this two-way pull is clearly reflected in her 
IKipular art which is predominantly utilitarian but has a predisposi¬ 
tion to use e.onventionaiised abstractions of form. The Indian genius 
lies in its ability to simplify form to the extent of di.spensing with 
all unnecessary attributes, leaving, as it were, only the cssoure of 
the object wliicli is depicted. It concerns itself with depicting the 
“ horsyness " of the horse rather than the horse itself; and the doll 
maker’s chief concern was au emphasis on racial (anmliarities and 
dress rather than on physical verisimilitude...No article on Indian toys 
cau bo complete if nieiilion is not made of the lovely work still being 
done by our aboriginal tribes...There is in India a wealth of material 
from which we can draw to build up a inotlern toy industry which 
will bo both aesthetically and financially sound. 


(Concluded) 



OLD INDO-ARYAN WORDS IN NEW 
INDO-ARYAN 

On. KaRiTiaHOBANDRA Chattb«ji. M.A., D.Tjrn'. 

Serakd vs. Seciku 

Bven io the beginning of the twentieth century il was custo¬ 
mary for the wife tu sign her letters to her husbarxl aa sevikA ito 
and BO. The grey mare was often the better horse but the wife as 
a rule subBcribed lierself as the Aerifed of her husband. All this i» 
changed now. The wife place.s before her name all the terms of 
endearment she can think of or pick out of the novels she has road 
but she hsrdly ever calls herself ihe scrikti of her husband. Do 
that as it may. We are not concerned here with the propriety of 
the term nevikd in the family circle : we merely proposts to discuss 
the propriety of the word from the standpoint of grammar. Kvery 
one from the peasant to the prince knows that the feminine of 
sevaka is stvikd. Dut some learned men have a tendency to view 
With suspicion the wonls and expressions used by the man in the 
street. So when one of our Indian universities brought out a 
manual of Sanskrit grammar for the u^e of Matriculation students, 
the learned author jtoinied out tliaf the feminine, of nrvaka was not 
spvikd hut srtabi. Since then svvikd has b'^en avoided a.s poison 
by a certain class of scholars who do not take the trouble of thinking 
for themselves and who (aste hot tilings with the mouths of otben, 
as the Bengali adage has it. Thus jn the First [nstalment of the 
Terminology to ho used in Public ServicoK published by the Govern* 
mentofWeBt Bengal in 194H we find “pradhana sevaka fvaris^hs)” 
(p. 12) as the equivalent of Nursing Sister (Senior), “^aik^a sevaka" 
(p. 14) for Pupil Nurse, “nevaka-riik^ika" (p. 16) for Bister-Tutor 
(Uospital), “vari^tha sevaka” <p. 10) for Staff Nurse and “upaeSra- 
4ala-vari?tbaBevaka” (p. IS) for Theatre Staff Nurse. 

But sevaka, though it reminds one of the cooling avakd (moss) even 
as the name of Smike reminded Mrs. Nickleby of Pyke, will never pess 
current in the language in spite of the impetus given to it by one 
of our learned Universities and by the Government of West Bengal, 
for the simple reason that it ia against the genius of the language 
and againid all canons of grammar ancient and modern. 
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According to Panint vii. 3. 44, roughly speaking a word ending 
in -aka forms its feminine by changing the -aka into -ikd. Thus 
kdraka — kdrtkd, pScaka — pdcikd, pdthaka — pSUtikd, etc. In Ihe next 
rule Panini mentions the exceptions yaks and iakd. Katyayana 
states that kaipaka etc. are also to be included in the list of 
exceptions. Explaining kaipaka, etc. Pata&jali mentions kaipaka, 
dhruvaka and dhuvaka. Vamana in his Kdhkn omxtB dhuvaka. It 
will be noticed therefore that none of the three great sages of the 
Panini system—Papini, Katyayana and Paiafijali—makes any mention 
of aevaka nor does Vamaua who was to some extent familiar with 
the earlier tradition. Candra adds edaka, cataka and demka —all 
of which are found in the Mahabhiisya. Neither Devanandin nor 
dakaUyaua nor their commentators mention aevaka. Bhoja in his 
Sara8vatl-Kaii(.habharana gives a fairly long list of 16 words, but 
aevaka is conspicuous by its absence. Ilemaeandra would appear 
to be the first grammarian to mention aevaka and Vardhamana in his 
Oat}aratnanMhudadhi explains arvakd as service or bad service. 
Neither the Saiiiksiptasura school nor the Mugdhabodha school men* 
tions aevaka which is conspicuous by ii.t absence in the Hupadma 
and Supadma*vivarana{)aitcika of Padmanabhn and Supadraamakaranda 
of Vi§numi4ra. The BhuHavrtti. the Kritantrap3ri!ti.sta and its ooui* 
montary, the Prakriyakantnudi and its commentary, are all silent 
regarding aevaka. No doubt in the Ganapatha of the Siddhanta* 
kaumud! we find aevaka but it would appear from the Laghu^abdendu- 
4ekhara that aevaka was not included in the Gana by Bha^^oji, for 

Nage^a says: <wn snffti Wi:, iPl OPOTif, 

wnw. The Cida8thimul& explains : onfifU 

It is clear therefore that the feminine of aevaka is aevika and 
that aevakd means, as Vardhamana points out, service or inefficient 
service. 



RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


Unanimoui^ly Adopted by the 
Association of American Universities 

Rolr op thr ITNVBKSinr IN American Lipb 

For three hundred yearH higher education has played a leading role 
in the advancement of American civilization. No country in biatoryr 
fio early perceived the imiiortance of the role and none baa derived auch 
widenpread benefits from it. (’oUegea moved weatward with the 
frontier and carried with them the seeda of learning. When the 
nniversity idea waa tran.splanted from Europe, it apread acrosa the 
nation with extraordinary speed. Today our universities are the 
standard bearers of our whole system of education. They are the 
mainstays of the professions. They are the prime source of our 
competence in science and the arts. The names of their graduates 
ciowd the honour rolls of two world wars and of the nation's {leaoetime 
affairs. By every tost of war and peace they liavo praved themselvea 
indisfiensabie instruments of cultural progress and national welfare, 

In the United State.** there is a greater degree of equality of 
opportunity in higher education than anywhere else in the world. 
A larger proportion of Americans study in universities and colleges 
than any other people. These universities have shown, and continue 
to show, greater responsiveness to the needs of our society than their 
European counterparts. They have equipped our people with tiie 
varied skills and sciences es.sential to the development of a pioneer 
country. They ha\e imparted the shape and coherence of the 
American nation to formless immigrant groups. American ideals have 
been strengthened, the great cultural tradition of the West has been 
broadened and enriched by their teaching and example. 

Modern knowledge of ourselves and of our universe has been 
nurtured in the universities. The scientific, iecbnological, medical 
and surgical advances of our time were born in them. They have 
supplied intellectual capital as essential to our society as financutl 
capita! is to our industrial enterprise. They have more than justified 
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the faith of the pablio in oor distinctive eyatem of higher edttcatioii. 
They have proved themselves dynamic forces of American progress. 

The Nature or a Univbiisitz 

A university is the institutional embodiment of an urge for 
knoM^icdge that is basic in human nature and as old as the human 
race. It is iulicrent in every individual. The search that it inspires 
is an individual afTair. Men vary in the intensity of their passion 
for the search f(;r knowledge as well as in tiieir coni{>eteuce to pursue 
it. History, therefore, presents us with a Herie.s of scholarly pioneers 
who advanced our knowledge from age to age and increased our ability 
to discover new knowledge. Clreat scholars and teachers drew 
students to them, und in the Middle Ages a few buch groups organized 
themselves into the first universities. 

The modern university, which evolved from these, is a unique 
type of organization. For many reasons it must differ from a 
corporation created for the purpose of producing a saleable article 
for profit. Us internal structure, procedures and discipline are 
property quite dilferent from those of business organizations. It is not 
so closely integrated und there is no such hierarchy of authority as is 
appropriate to a business concern : the {x^rmaneut tueinbers of a 
university are essentially equals. 

liiko its mediaeval prototype, the modern .American university is 
an association of individual scholars. Their effectiveness, both as 
scholars and as teachers, requires the capitalizing of their individual 
passion for knowledge and their individual competence to pursue it and 
communicate it to others. They are united in loyalty to the ideal of 
learning, to the moral code, to the country and to its form of 
government. They represent diversihed fields of knowledge; they 
express many {loints of view. Kven within the same department of 
instruction there arc nut only specialists in various phases of the 
subject but men with widely differing interests and outlook. 

Free enterprise is as essential to intellectual as to economic 
progress. 


€ritioal Freedom Esbeetial 


A nniversity must, therefore, be hospitable to an infinite variety 
of skills and viewpoints, relying upon open competition among them 
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sa the aiiregt safeguard of truth. Us whole spirit requires investi- 
gatioo» criticism and {uresentatioo of ideas in an atmoaphere of 
freedom and mutual confidence. This is the real meaning of 
*'academic" freedom. It is essential to the achievement of its ends 
that the faculty of a university be guaranteed this freedom by its 
governing board, and that the reasons for the guarantee be understood 
by the public. To enjoin uniformity of outlook upon a university 
faculty would put a stop to learning at the source. To censor 
individual faculty members would put a stop to learning at its outlet. 

For these reasons a university does not take an official position of 
its own either on disputed questions of scholarship or on political 
questions or matters of public policy. It refrains from so doing 
not only in its own but in the public interest, to capitalise the search 
for knowledge for the benefit of society, to give the individuals 
pursuing that search the freest possible scope and the greatest possible 
encouragement in their effmis to preserve the learning of the past and 
advance learning in the [iresent. The scholar who pursues the search 
on these terms does so at maximum advantage to society. So does 
the btudent. To the scholar lie open new discoveries in the whole 
field of knowledge, to bis student the opfsirtunity of sharing in those 
discoveries and at the same time the developing his powers of rational 
thought, intelligent judgment and an understanding use of acquired 
knowledge. Thus essential qualities of learning are combined with 
essential qualities of citizenship in a free s'>eiety. 

To fulfil their function, the tnemliers of university faculties most 
continue to analyze, test, criticize and reassesH existing institutions 
snd beliefs, approving when the evidence supports them and 
disapproving when lli<‘ weiglit of evidence is on the other side, Such 
investigations cannot be confined to the physical world, the 
acknowledged fact that moral, social and political progress have not 
kept pace with mastery of the physical world shows the need for more 
intensified research, fresh insights, vigorous criticism and inventiveness. 
The scholar's mission requires the study and examination of unpopular 
ideas, of ideas considered abhorrent and even dangerous. For, just 
as in the case of deadly djraase or the military potential of an enemy, 
it is only by intense study and research that the nature and extent of 
the danger can be understood and defenses against it perfected 

'' Scholar's Silbncb Assailbd 

I 

Timidity must not lead the scholar to stand silent when be ought 
to speak, particularly in the field of his competence. In matters of 
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conicience «id when he hae truth to proclum the echoltf hui no 
obJigatioD to be silent in the face of popular dtsapproTal. Some of 
the great passages in the history of truth have involved the opM 
challenge of popular prejudice in times of tension such as those in 
which we live. 

What applies to research applies equally to teaching. So long as 
an instructor’s observations are scholarly and germane to his subjectf 
bis freedom of expression in his class-room should not be curbed. 
The university student should be extKtsed to competing opinions and 
beliefs in every field, so that ho may learn to weigh them and gain 
maturity of judgment. Honest and skilful exposition of such opinions 
and beliefs is the duty of every instructor ; and it is equally bis 
privilege to express his own criticul opinion and the reasons for 
holding it. In teaching, as in research, he is iiniited by the 
ro(]uiremcnts of citiK;eiisbip, of {irofcssional ooini)eteu(‘e and good taste. 
Having met those standaids, he is entitled to all the protection the 
full resources of the university can provide. 

Whatever criticism is occasioned by ihfsc itiottiics,the universities 
are committed to them by their very nature. To curb them, in the 
hope of avoiding criticism, would mean distorting the true process of 
learning and depriving so’iety of it.s bcnclifs. It would invite the 
fate of the German and Italian universities under fascism and the 
Kusaian universities under communism. It would deny cur society 
one of its most fruitful sources of strength and welfare and repretent 
a sinister change in our ideal of government. 

The ODLIGATIONS ANI> ItF.srONSIBILlTlKS of UnIVEKEHY FACrtTJES 

We must recognize the fact that honest men hold differingopiniona. 
This fundauiental truth underlies the assertion and definition of 
individual rights and freedom in our Bill of Bights. How dues it 
apply to universities ? In the eyes of the law, the university scholar 
has no more and no less freedom than his fellow citizens outside a 
university. None the less, be<‘ause of the vital importance of the 
university to civilization, membership in its society of scholars enhancea 
the prestige of persons admitted to its fellowship after probation and 
upon the basis of achievement m research and teaching The ttiu> 
versity supplies a distinctive forum and, in so doing, strengthens the 
scholar’s voice. When his opinions challenge existing orthodox points 
of view, his freedom may be more in need of defence than that of 
men in other professions. The guarantee of tenure to professors of 
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mstinr* sod provsn scholarship is oaa such defence. As in the oeae 
of jndges, tenure protects the scholar against undue ecooomio at 
politica] pressures and ensures the continuity of the scholarly process. 

There id^a line at which ‘'freedom" or "privilege" begins to bo 
qualified by legal "duty" and "obligation." The determination of 
the line is the function of the legislature and the courts. The ultimate 
inter|s-etatioo and application of the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
are the function of the United States Supreme Court: but every public 
oflieial is bound by his oath of office to reitpeci and preserve the 
liberties guaranteed therein. These ara not to be determined arbitrarily 
or hy public outcry. The line thus drawn can be changed by legislative 
and judicial action; it has varied in the past because of prevailing 
anxieties as well as by reason of "clear and present" dangers. Its 
location is subject to, and thould receive, criticism, both fiopular and 
judidai. However much the location of the line may be criticized, it 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. Any member of a university 
who crosses the duly e.^tablisilied line is not excused by the fact that he 
believes the line ill-drawn. Wlien the sfiecch, writing, or other 
actions of a member of a fac ulty exceed lawful limits, he is subject 
to the same penalties as other persons. lu addition, he may lose bis 
university status. 


No Fndorsbmbnt op Views 

Historically the word "university" is a guaraufec of staudards. It 
implies endorsement not of its members’ views but of their capability 
and integrity. Every scholar has an obligation to maintain this 
reputation. By ill-advised, though not illegal, public acts or utterances 
he may do serious harm to his profession, his university, to education 
and to the general welfare. He boars a heavy responsibility to weigh 
the soundness of iiis opinions and the manner in which they are 
exfffessed. His effectiveness, both as scholar and teacher, is not 
reduced but enhanced if he has the humility and the wisdom to 
recognize the fallibility of his own judgment, lie should remember 
that he is as much a layman as anyone else in ail fields except those 
in wbidr he has special competence. Others, both within and without 
the university, are as free to criticize his opinions as he is free to 
express them; "academic freedom" does not include freedom from 
ciiticisiii. 

As in all acts of association, the professor accepts conventions 
Wbidi become morally binding. Above all, be owes bis colleagues to 
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the iioiveraity complete can<!our and perfect iutegrity, precluding any 
kind of clandeKtine or conspiratorial activities. He owes equal candour 
to the public. If he is called upon to answer for bis convi.‘tions» 
it is his duty as a citizen to speak out. It is even more definitely bis 
duty as a professor. Refusal to do so. on whatever legal grounds, 
cannot fail to reflect njKui a profeshioo that claims for itself the fullest 
freedom to speak an i the maxim inn protection of that freedom available 
in our society. In this respect, invoc^ation of the Fifth Amendment 
places upon a professor a heavy burden of proof of his fitness to hold 
a teaching {losiiion and lays u|)on hi.s university an obligation to 
re>cxamine his qualifications for membership in its society. 

In all universities faculties exerci.se wide authority in internal 
affairs. The greater their autonomy, the greater their sbaie of 
responsibility to the public. They must maintain the highest standards 
and exercise the utmost wisdom in ap{)ointments and promotions. 
They roust accept their share of rejionsibility for the discipline of 
those who fall short in the disrharge of their academic trust. 

The universities owe their existence to legislative acts and public 
charters. A state university exists by eonslitutioiiai and legislative 
acts, an endowed university enjoys its irulepi-ndeueo by franchise from 
the state and by custom. The state university is sup{K>rled by public 
funds. The endowed university is benefited by tax exemptions. 
Such benefits are conferred u|)on the universities not as favours, but 
in furtherance of tbe public interest. They carry with them public 
obligation of direct concern to the faculties of tbe universities as well 
»B to the governing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to time may scrutinize these benefits 
and privileges. It is clearly the duty of universities and their members 
to co-operate in official inquiries directed to those ends. When the 
powers of legislative, inquiry are abused, the remedy does not tie in 
non-co-operation or defiance; it is to be sought through normal 
channels of informed public opinion. 


Tbb Prbsbnt Danqbr 

We have set forth the nature and function of the university. We 
have outlined its rights and responsibilities and those of its faculties. 
What are the implications for ' current anxiety over Hossian 
comnittbisin and the subversive Activities connected with it? 
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We condeum Knesian cominuniam as we condemn every (orm of 
totalitarianism. We share the profound concern of the American 
people at the existence of an international conspiracy whose goal ia 
.the destruction of our cherished institutions. The police state would 
be the death of our univeisities, as of our Government. Three of its 
principles in particular are abliorrent to us: the fomenting of 
world>wide revolution as a stop to seizing power; the use of falsehood 
and deceit as normal means of persuasion ; thought control—the 
dictation of do. lriiies which must be accepted and taught by all party 
members. Under these principles, no scholar could adequately 
disseminate knowledge oi pursue investigations in (he effort to make 
forihor progress toward (ru'.h. 

Appointment to a uuiversiiy pusiiioii and retention after appoint¬ 
ment require not only professional competence but involve the 
affirmative obligation of being diligent and loyal in citizenship. Above 
all, a scholar must have integrity and inde{K*ndence. This renders 
impossible adherence to such a regime as that of Russia and its 
satellites. No ptrKm who accepts or advocates such principles and 
methods has any place in a universUy. Since present membership in 
the Coininunist party requires the acceptance cf these principles and 
methods, such membership extinguishes the right to a university 
{Kisition. Moreover, if an instructor follows oominuniatio practice 
by becumiug a propagandist for one opinion, adopting a "party line," 
silencing criticism or impairing freedom of thought and expression 
in his class-room, be forfeits not only ail university supfiort but his 
right to membership in the university. 

"Academic freedom" is not a shield for those who break tbo law. 
Universities must co-operate fully with law-enforcement officers whose 
duty requires them to prosecute thoiA; charged with offenses. Under 
a well-established .\iuericuii principle, their innocence is to be assumed 
until they have been convicted, under due process, in a court of 
proper jurisdiction. 

Unless a faculty member violates a law, however, his discipline 
or discharge is a university responsibility and should not be assumed 
by political authority. Discipline on the basis of irresponsible 
accusations or suspicion can never be condoned. It is as damaging 
to the public welfare as it is to academic integrity. The university 
is competent to establish a tribunal to determine the facts and fairly 
judge the nature and degree of any trespass upon academic integrity, 
aa well as to determine the penalty such trespass merits. 
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Afi the profesiM)r is euiitied to do apeeial pi'iviiegos in laW| so sIm 
be sliould be subject to no 6i)eciftl discrimiodtiou. Universities are 
bound to deprecate special loyalty tests which are applied to their 
(acultieg but to which others are not subjected. Such discrimination 
does harm to the individual and even {greater hariii to his university 
and the whole cause of education destroying' faith in the ideals 
of university scholarship. * 


Conclusion 

Finally, we aKsert that freedom of thought and speech is vital to 
the niainlenaucu of the American f>y8tcm and his essential to the 
general welfare. Condemnation uf communism and its protagonists 
is not to be interpreted as readiness to curb social, political or economic 
investigation and research. To insist ujton complete conformity to 
cuircnt beliefs and practices would do infinite harm to the principle 
of freedom, which is the greatest, tlic central, American doctiine. 
Fidelity to the principle has made it possible for the univemties of 
America confer great bcnelits ujKm our society and our country. 
Adherence to that principle is the only guarantee that the nation 
may continue to enjoy those beuehts. 



Round the Worid 


Land Rafoim In Bdypt: 

The ownership of most of the land in Egypt by a small group ot 
forlunate individuals and families was until recently a serious handicap to 
economic and (iolitical progress m Egypt. Foreign obsorvors were, as a 
rule, of the view that this small group of owners was go safely entrenohod 
in power and influence that no reform was passible. They behoved that 
only if Eg>pt came under foreign domination, land might bo distributed 
more evenly^ This cnlculalion has been proved false by OonernI Naguib 
and his Military Government. The .\riny coup d'etat took place, as it is 
well-known, in July, 1052 and by September of tli.at year the Govornmont 
became completely vested in the Army. 

General Neguih knew full wdl that, bis regimo would not beoome 
suflieienlly broadbasetl otj popular support if ho continued the Isnd system 
as it already existed. It was absolutely nocoasary that some re-distributiott 
of property was made without delay. It wfw caloulatiul that 04 per cent, 
of thft owners who were sinaM lioMcrs owned only 8.5 per cent, of land while 
0 per e.ent. of the owners ovvned flo per cent. Total number of land-owners 
was nearly 2,8tM»,()00. Of them about two million owned loss than one 
acre. It should be stated that besides those extremely small holders 
there wore nbniit, million peasants who were landless living by casual 
labour. It may also be intonisting to know that thorn wore 01 land 
owners win own‘-d over 2t»00 anros each, 127 between KKF) and 2<t0(> acres 
each and tt2 botwoon B(K) and KiOO,a .>ros e.iob. That will illustrate that 
most of the land was in the hands of a sinall goiup of big land-ownors. 

General Neguib and his e.ollcaguoj decidu<l to end this system of 
monopoly. They were not, however, in for a eonipl'’tc revolution. So the 
measures which they have introflueed are moderate m charaeier. Those 
who have land up to 200 acres are njt affected by tliese measures. Only 
those ei-tstes covering an area larger than 2tg) acres are to be taken over 
and redistributed during a period of live years. It is expeeted that ns a 
result of redistribution of these lands about 1.50,000 famdics will benefit. 
This will, however, be no 8<}jution of the big problem of landless or 
practically laodlesi lab,.ur in Egypt. 

The rate of oompensation which is to bo paid to those whoso lands 
will be token over is regarded as unsatisfactory. Fur every acre about 
£250 (Egyptian) will be paid. This is, of course, far below the market 
price of land in Egypt. But for this the land-owners themselves are 
considerably to blame. By (heir political influence they had kept the 
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land tai m low as possible sod now ealcolation has been made on Uie 
basis of this low tas for payment of compeosatioo. The money due to 
land'Owners will not be paid straightway. They will receive 8 per cent, 
interest-bearing bonds on the State redeemable after 80 years. 

The stops taken in Egypt for reforming the land system have already 
had wide repercussions in other countries of the Middle East. In Lebanon, 
to Syria and in Iraq, movement is afoot for land reform. Such reform, 
it is expected, will be the basis of ])oliticat progress which has so far 
remained arrested, 

Th« RepatiiAtion of Prisoners of War: 

An agroemoni is at lust reported to have been signed between the 
United Nations and thoso who were at wtir with them in Korea in regard 
to the question of tlio roputrmlion of prisoners of war. It is now provided 
that Ihobu war prisoners wlio will be unwilling to be repatriated to tbcir 
own oouoli'} shu!l eome under the custody of a ('jmin!s.sion consisting 
of the represonlatiV>‘s of Svveden, Poland, Cxeulioslovakia, Switzerland 
and India, the Indian representative presiding over the Commission and 
being the aiitliority for mainluining order in the prisoners of wor camps. 

In ancient times the question of the fate of prisoners of war wna 
decided rather summarily. As a rule they wore sold to slavery. In 
mediaeval times a prisoner of war would bo liberated and allowed to return 
to his country only on a snffieient ransom bomg paid by his relatives. 
During the last half cent in y and more every effort has been made to 
humanise war. It is, of course, very doubtful if any of these efforts has 
actually succoodod in achieving the pur})ost). Hut all the same it is a fact 
that a ivuinhor of llegulations and Conventions have been arrived at after 
long discussion in international uonfertiUi’e.-i for making war less cruel and 
more iiuinano. 

When Conventions were arrived at regarding the repatriation of 
prisoners of war, it was taken foi granted that they would wish for nothing 
better than return U) their own coimtry. Political ideology has, however, 
taken m many ensea a tinner hold on the imagination and loyally of men 
than nationality. This is a new devebpmont which has been noticed 
particularly since the tiussian revolution. There are many now among 
the prisoners of war who would not like to return to their couotry because 
their country is still under Communist control while they Ihemseives have 
not accepted Communist principles and ideals. Similarly again there are 
many among prisoners of war who are found unwilling to return to their 
country because of their convorgion to communism and the possible danger 
they may have to face in their country which remains anti-Communi.«t. 
Tba Conventions regarding repatrisijuu of prieoners do not saem to have 
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adequately provided againat theae oontingenoiea. That» why there hee 
been such protracted haggling between U. N. 0. and Communiat delegi^ie 
in Korea ever the issue of repatriation. 

BeguJations respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land, 
annexed to IVth Hague Convention provide that **aftor the oonelusion of 
peace, the repatriation of prisoners of war shall taka place at speedily as 
possible.'* This means that in the first place it was taken for granted 
that as soon as hostilities would end there would be oonelusion of peace. 
Secondly, it was taken fur granted that all prisoners of war would be 
eager for repatriation to their own homeland. 

The first World War of 11U4-18 made this Hague Convention rather 
out of date and called for a now Convention. It was now clear that 
conclusion of hostilities might not he imiuedialoly followed hy the signing 
of peace. I'here might be an interval of a few months between the 
conclusion of an armiritico and the signing of a treaty of peace. So in 
102*J a new Oon\cation was arrived at and Article 75 provided that “When 
belligerents conclude an nrinistici^ t'oovcntiou, they Hhitil normally cause 
to be included therein provisiniiB concerning the repatriation of prisoners of 
war. If it has not been possible to insert in I ho convention such stipuia* 
tioDs, the helligcrents shali, in‘V<>ithclcss, enter into convention with each 
other oil the question ns soon us |>ossil)lo. in any case, the repatriation of 
prisoners Hhiill he effected ns soon ns possible after the conoluston of 
pence.” In other words although it was desirable according to this 
Convention that prisoners of war should bo repatrinied immodiaiety after 
an armistice, it was obligatory after the eoncluaion of ponce. 

Hut even this did not p'issibly mean that repalriution in the case of 
individual prisoners was compulsory in nil circumstances. Wiioti the 
Convention was signed in J02{), people must have remembered what took 
place in 1920. Agreements hiul then boon signed between tireat Britain 
and Russia for exchange of prisoners but in these ugreemoDts it was 
definitely laid down that those only who wished to return would bo 
repatriated. 

The second World War made the (yonvention of also out of 

date. In April, 1047 Government experts met at a c.oofurcnce la Geneva 
to prepare a new draft regarding prisoners of war Convention. They were 
confronted with the fact that war in the changed circumstances oi the 
world might cease not only without any peace treaty being signed but 
even without an ormistice being concluded. (Jonsequently the prisoners 
of war might be kept in captivity <ul infinitum, in other words the 
prisoners of war convention should be changed to suit these altered 
circumstances. Ultimately in 1949 nt Geneva the new Couvention was 
signed and Article 116(1) provides that prisoners of war shall be raleased 
end repatriated without delay on the oessaiioa of active hostilities.” 
lO-lSMP-VU 
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In other words prisoners are to tie repatriated although no armistice was 
ocmcluded and no peace treaty wa4 in sight. It was only to be seen that 
active hostilities were at an end. 

The Communist delegates at Paniuunjon had originally interpreted 
this Convention in their own way. They bad pointed out that as soon 
as active hostilities had ceased there was no alternative but that the 
prisoners of war must be repatriated to their own country. The 
Qovernment bolding custody of these prisoners would be violating the 
Convention if it did not repatriate the prisoners to their own country 
irrespective of their wishes and inclinations in this regard. They parti* 
cularly referred to the fact that in 19'1‘J wlien the Convention was signed 
the Austrian delcg.'ition hud subinitted an nnu-ndinent to the effect that 
the prisoners of war shjuld bo rntitlod at tho time of repatriation to apply 
for tho transfer to a country other than their own country, provided of 
course the former was willing to accept. If this amendment 
was accepted the positton would h»ivo boon something like this. A war 
prisoner from tho C.S.S.U. held by (lormany might not bo repatriated 
to his own couutrj in the teeth of his opposition liut ho miglit be trans¬ 
ferred to Britain if Britain was willing to accept him. This amoudmeat 
was, however, negatived. 

The rejection of this amendment did not, according to the point of 
view of tho United Nations, really mean that prisoners of war must be 
ropatrialod forcefully against their will t.) their own country. It was no 
doubt an obligution on tho part of the (lovornmont holding custody of a 
prisoner of war to repatriate him to liis own country hut it was not under 
obligation to exorcise force in this regard. Tho (^^mmunist (lovernments 
also have moveil eoosidorably away from their old moorings in this matter 
by agreeing to the establishment of tho Commission to which wo have 
referred in tho opening paragraph. 

Binoe the above was written the situation in Korea baa taken rapid 
strides. Tlio South Korean President has on his own responsibility 
released more than twentyfivo thousand prisoners who, because of their 
anti-communist views, were unwilling to be repatriated to their own coun¬ 
try. It is not exactly known as to how many of them were from North- 
Korea and how many from China. The action of Dr. Rhec was certainly 
unjustified. But it is at the same time remarkable that as many as 
twentyfive thousand prisoners of war held view's antagonistic to the views 
of their own government and consequently not only unwilling to return 
to their country hut willing to enlist in South Korean army and 6ght the 
eslablished government of their state. 

NeatMltoed Svitzeriand: 

Switterland is a neutralised country and it can go to war only for 
purposes of defence. In other words it requires an army only when there 
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is ftggrefltioa on ita frontiers from outside. Many people may haTe on 
this score an idea that Switserland has only a semblance of an army. 
Actually this country is *fnr more militarily prepared than many other 
countries in Europe and other parts of the world. It should be borne in 
mind in this connection that Switzerland is a small country with small 
resources. It has a population of only 4.7 millions. It is completely 
land-locked. It has no raw materials, no overseas possessions and 
what is more a good portion of the territory is completely barren. The 
other portions also are mountainous and provide little scope for agricultural 
exploitation. But all the same so industnous, so efficient and so patriotio 
are these people that they have found it possible to maintain a well* 
equipped army so that no foreign neiglibour, however powerful, may dare 
to offend ag.ainst its neutrality and aggress on its frontiers. During the 
last war when it was apprehended that Germany might make short work 
of Swiss neutrality ami try to occupy that country, Switzerland kept as 
many ns 800,fX>0 men in arms to meet and reptd any attack which might 
be made on iU territory. In fact military service in Switzerland la 
compulsory and regular refroher eour6<‘s arc held to keep up-to-date the 
training of those who ha<l already gone through the compulsory service. 
As a result, those males who are hetweem 20 and 00 years of age may 
undertake active military service under short notice. At present the Swiss 
Government may put info the field 400,(KKi men at any time and within 
short notice may increase the numhor from week to week. Otlierwise 
also the country remains alert to rn<!e( any emergency which may arise. 
Since 1048 when th{- e ihl war hetween the East and the West started it 
has maintained an office of war economy so that under its auspices tiiero 
might 1)0 necoHSury stock-piling of toodsliiiTs and raiv materials for 
industry. Substantial in&tnlhitiooK have also hcen undertaken for oil 
storage. The Swiss people take the neutrality of (heir country very 
seriously aad that is why all (lieHc preparations arc consisteiilly undertaken 
so that no power may dure to dishonour it. 

Th0 Jews In Oermany: 


Before the rise of Hitler and hie crusade against the Jews, there were 
6ve million of them iu Oermany. Hundreds of them somehow left the 
country and found asylum in Australia, China, Britain, Palestine and the 
United States of America between 19.(3 and .A very large number 

were again butchered by diobohcal methods during the war period by 
Hitler's order. After the conclusion of the war many Jews were again 
burled into Germany from such countries as Poland. Ail the same in 
1048 the total number of Jews in Germany was only 200,000. That would 
bring out into relief the kind of massacre which bad taken place under 
Hitler's orders. In May 1048 the State of Israel was created and 
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immediately tbe Jewg began to emigrate to that country from Germany. 
At the present lime, it is reported that there are in different zones of 
Germany only 21,000 JewH, Most of them are old people. It may. of 
course, be asked as to why even after the fail of Hitler and the defeal 
of Nazism the Jews would find it risky to remain in Germany and take 
every opportunity for migration. Iho rise of Neo-Nazis alone does not 
arouse apprehension in the minds of the Jews regarding their future in 
Germany. I'ho hostility they had mot with during the period of Nazi rule 
even from many those Kentiles whom they had taken as their friends has 
created in the mind of the Jews n great distrust of the German population. 
It is true that some people who hod left Oormany have returned. Pro- 
fossionnl people, once uprooted, find it particularly difficult to reestablish 
their position in a foreign country. That is why many Jewish lawyers 
who had emigrated have come back, fliit among medical men so far only 
few have returned. Few aho of those who had formerly enriched art, 
literature and mimic have n tiirnod to Germany. So it seems that 
Germany is finally lost t:) the .Iowa and Jews are finally lost to Germany. 

Sir MIohMl Sadler on Benifell Temperament: 

Hir Michael Sadler M ho was the Vice-Ohancellor of Leeds University 
and later became MusIlm’ of the University College, Oxf >rd and 
who came down to India as Chairman of the Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission thirtyfive yeans ago mado the following observations on Bengali 
cbaruoler (quoted in his biography by Ins i^on); 

“ I begin to understand a little mure the coniloxitics of the Bengali 
temperament—very sensitive; nmbiliruis; easily louebed by emotion; 
tmtiring in plodding industry; helplcs.s in industrial initiative; quick at 
learning languages; gifted with wonderful memory; unenterprising in 
practical things; eagerly modem but tenaciously conservative; quickly 
discouraged; hesitant between contlicting ideals; prone to fanaticism and 
unflinching in selfsacrifteo to a cause, yet unwnriikc and hating militarism; 
suspicious and yet rmuly to show devotion; anxious for praise and lacking 
in moral courage except in moods of exaltation; a talker rather than a 
reader; nationalist and yet looking to the Government for everything; 
repressive of women and yet ruled by tbem." 



iClebtebiiEt anil ^oticea of fioofto 


Mtotal Health and Hinda Peyoholo^. —Ity AkLUunandn. 

(George AHea & Uawiu L(d., Price lU s uet, pp. 220). 

This is really a well written bof>k in the sense that it does not auiTer 
from any pcdontic pedagogy. The erndde Swntiii has delineatod such 
a subject in so lucid and forceful inanncr that whoever roads it is almost 
enthralled whether ho be a scholar or a eocniuoti reader. Although he 
has admitted in his prefatory statement that in orilor to adapt this book 
to the taste of the general public it hud to be comparatively freed from 
technicalities, yet i( is no oxaggerntioii that his exquisite way ot presenting 
things together with his deep iinigiit hu» lent a special charm to the 
liook, and for that alone In; should commend a wide popularity from the 
psychologists and the general pubiic as well. 

The author himself a much-read man in the domain of western 
psychology has bnlliontly (dcadod hir Indian psychological system in 
this book against a multiplicity ot contlictiug theorius now prevalent in 
the Occident from Proudian payoh janalysiH down to the most recent 
psychological treatment adopted in Aineiica, across behaviournt and 
gestalt diagnosis of menial tensiiin ami di-turhancos niul their Huhaequent 
pioBcriptions for cur^. Ail those iirccediircs tor freutrnent, lu the I'piniou 
of the learned aulh<.r, hnvfl failed hicouso of their lack of understanding 
of the total personality and llc' pon! of life, whereas Hindu psychulogy 
incorporating religious exp'-r'eiicM eomprohends the I'ltality of life and 
Acrutini/.es the source of mental (roubles and offers n sound method in 
treatment that radically cures a patient ol Ins mental ailments. There¬ 
fore the writer says that the Hindu psyehoiogical treatment can remedy 
the psychogenic dcseascs completely beoan»c of its capacity to comprehend 
the totality of life, lie emphaticaliy denies that Hindu psychology 
negates tbe gratification of desires; on the contrary it has taught men 
to enjoy every thing in this world win di is legitimate but warns them 
not to be victimized h\ it. It has always taught people to raise themselves 
above the nacre enjoyment on the sense plane so its to jirepare for the 
journey towards the supremo goal, to be one with tlie Divinity, 

Here in India tbe two are inseparable religion and psychology; 
and naturally psychology has its birth in religion. In all the chapters 
tbe author has stre-sed the fundamental principles of Hiruiu psychology; 
meditation and tbe ethical training of the mind. These are the essential 
prerequiaitea for the sound preservation of mental health. The esteemed 
author therefore lays emphasia on religious practices as enunciated by 
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the great Icdiaa payebologiit Patanjaii by meaos of which ooc can eaiily 
conquer fear, frustration and mental tension. Mental troubtea origmate 
with those who fail to realise the life’s meaning wholly but here again 
the author points out that us Hindu psychology teaches a philosophy 
that nobody is inferior to anybody and life is to bo lived spiritually and 
that otoroal qualities of life that is goodness developed in every man’s 
heart and that who cultivates it, salvation awaits him. And because 
by the medium of religious oxorctses that goodness uan be achieved, that 
concentration of mind becomes a possibility, the author shows once 
ugain that by this great spiritual forces, innumerable patients are receiving 
immense benefits from it in the U.S.A, and with whose concrete ex¬ 
amples he has deluged the book, 

But quite unforlunaioly ho cites a case in the chapter. Technique 
of Integration of Personality "Which might seem unsavoury to every 
sensible man. A young man wunted to marry and settle down in life. 
He could not do that us hu hud not enough money to afford a wife. 
He was Boinehow keeping his body and a iul together by the meagre 
salary ho was drawing them. He cumu to the Swami fur help. The 
Bworni realisitig thut hi.s ranrringo meant a burden to the society advised 
him to lake regular religious excreises in order to gut rid of his frustration. 
The young man was eiired of his fni.slratioii as his mind was diverted 
to some other object. But a qucftion crops up here. Who is to blame? 
Society that did not jirovidu him with cnniigh money to marry or the 
young man? Was the diagnosis right and the prescription that in 
transplanting him to other objects lies the perfect cure? Accidentally 
the young man was a victim of society who «• )iiid not have his most 
genuine desires satisfied and would it not have been better if the swami 
diaposed the disensu of Society and prescribed f.>r its cure and under its 
perfect healthy condition that unfortunate young man would have played 
the most human role and frustration naturally could not come to him m 
that way. 

The writer is absolutely right when ho repudiates the Marxist, 
Froudiao and Watsonian interpretations of religion. In his opinion true 
religion is not escapism. On the other hand it promotes the spiritual 
porfeotion of man. But in this poverty-ridden world where penury and 
disease are the companions of common man and when mental troubles 
mostly result from economic maladjustment and yet to lay too much 
emphasis on religious practices which can best be followed in a sound 
economic system, would it not be a cry in the wilderness and would it 
not be an anaobroutsm? 
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Th« FMMh Dnuu of the Unopokon.—By May Daniam: PuhUahed by 
the Bdinburgh University Press, 1958; Pages 168. 

The Edinburgh University Press presents, ss the first Volume in 
the Language snd Literature Series, May Daniel's doctorate thesis, with 
minor alterations, on "Experiments with the Unexpressed in the Modern 
French Drama". The book is not only of value to students of modern 
French literature, covering as it does a large selection of French authors 
ranging from Maeterlinck and Araiel to Vildrac and Bernard, from tho 
seventies of the last century to the middle of the present, but it is of 
interest to sll concerned ivith c aitemporary forma of drama, as it appears 
to be a serious piece of analytical study, in the host tradition of literary 
criticism on the speculative side, willi plenty of references to dramatists 
throughout the history of European literuiure, from the (Ireoks, through 
the Elizabethans, down to tfco French moderns. 

The Unexpressed is conceived as a philosophy of the drama rather 
than as a mere collooUon of technical devices. Bernard is one of those 


responsible fur introducing this scIkviI— co qii'on a appid aveo exeds 
I’dcolo du silence, ot qui n'dtait que I'intention, do faire sentir Tin- 
eseprirae—which is called, as an exaggeration, the School of Silonco, 
and which is nothing hut to make the unexpressed felt. He has brought 
a new manner of using dialogue, which has reacted diseretoly against 
the traditional verbalism of tlie theatre, against the abuse of the medium 
of the spoken word, to turn away from the sterility of language and of 
rhetoric, from the violence of action and the intricacy of intrigue. 

The power of external speecli and action in reprcMunting human 
experience is weak, inasmuch as they strivo aflcr a clear and exact 
expression of what goes on within, and thereby produce tho ofTuct of 
unrealistic flatueS'i and lack of iiorspoctivo. There arc statea of the 
subconscious mind which arc elusive and do not come within the range 
of direct media of exprcs.sion like clear, {irocise language and distinct, 
finished action, which are locimpetent in communicating the inner 
experience lying beyond the scopi of the conscious. Secret thoughts 
and deeper feelings remain normally unspoken, and become explicit 
only at the tragic moment under high emotional pressure. Modem men 
and women preserve reticence even in the heal of excitement and stress 
of circumstances. "When they are deeply moved, they look silently 
into the fireplace." 

It is here that the problem arises of combining realism demanded 
by oritioal readers of today and the represeotstion of humanity is depth. 
Conventional realism is but a vulgar means of expression bestowed upon 
the blind, the short measure and meanness of the artist, giving half or 
^oe-quarters instead of all. Hence is felt the necessity for the use of 
iodireet media of communication. "To express the deeper aspects of 
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Eiizabotbao<i and Ibe French seventeenth century classics of theSdilo^uy.'* 
In Shakespeare’s plays pathetic fallacy, imagery* and symbotism stir the 
imagination of the listener to complete the text, and allow him an inaight 
into the creative mind of the poet. 

The moderns resort to subtler forms of^ indirect language, which 
concerns the manner rather than the matter of expression. Tlie real 
desires ond motives, which the meoning of ibe spoken word cannot 
algebraically convey, because the speaker himself is unaware of them, 
are revealed by the subconscious choice and arrangement of the words 
and their relation to the situation. 'I'he dramatist's task is to recast and 
interpret human experience both in the external world of everyday life 
and in the inner world ot thought, icoling, and motive. “The truth 
which the drama must seek to oonvo> lies in the reiatiooship between 
the world of the soul and the world of outward appearances. Denied 
the nuvclisl's resources of direct description, how shall a dramatist in 
his iuiittttiou of life itself on the stage render to his audience lev spheres 
iuconscientes cl ugisanntos do rdmo? By using, along with direct 
language which expresses in clear terms whnt is in the mind of the 
speaker, indirect language which, instead of conveying a definite meaning, 
hints at concealed thoughts and feelings." In silences, in words let fall 
dreamily, abseut-mindodly, involuntarily, characters betray their passions, 
and instinct can he seen at work bonenth the rational conversation of 
everyday. Even sheer verbal tmisii' of dialogue has its own message, 
creating atmosphere and rousing emotion. D^cor can convey meaning 
more effeclively than words. 

The writers with whom the stU'ly is concerned endeavour to deal 
with the problem by the systetnalic exploitation of the dramatic po8.sibiii- 
ties of the unexpressed. Signifiohut siltiiicc, which is a complement to 
speech and provides rest between high pitches of lyricism and conveys 
inward music of contemplatiuii, can be used as effectively as distribution 
of space in architccturo or of shadow in painting. It may suggest depth 
of personality or psychological complexity in man or woman, ae with 
Bernard, and to a lesser extent with Vildrac, or like an iuvieible chorus 
it may hint at the mystery of the strange forces at work in the universe. 
.Eschylus often opened the first scene of his tragedy with an awful silence. 
Galsworthy has in his “Justice’’ an entire scene in pantomimic eilence. 
In Bernard's plays the pause is a logical outcome of the text, the spoken 
word is dramatically subordinated to the silence. In his tableaux Charles 
Viidrao has painted scenes d’interiur, scenes of the interior, in which 
he has exploited fully the potentiality of the unexpressed, which—va lent 
par le finnease et la discretion ennue—is valuable for the hnenesa and 
the emotive discretion. 

For securing the exquisite in the theatre the new experimenters 
would have, in place of vulgar prose, coarse oanvae, papiermichd and 
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powder, poetrjr and precious silenoe^'ivory and ohooy, marble and alabas- 
tor. Silence can reveal the suboonscious at work and thus be an impnr* 
taut element in psychological realism. This exploitation of silence is 
associated with the use of symbolism in modern drama, which cannot 
be called theatrical in the sense of being tlashy, and yet is the very easenoe 
of the theatre. 

Although aspects of the theatre of tbo unoxprcs^ied existed, sometimes 
in embryonic form, throughout the history of the drama, it is not uiiti! 
we come to Maeterlinck and the twentieth century group that the tin* 
expressed constitutes the main proociupatioii of the dramatist. Some 
of the charncteristics of this school naturally overflow inb) the works of 
contemporary dramatist*. The po’sent study i« confined mainly to those 
writers in whose tbotigbl and technique the unexpressed is inextricably 
woven. 

The author is fully conscious of the limitations as of the powers of 
the new weopon. On the one hand, are r«’eogni»ed the achievements of 
silence in drama; how the unoxjirosscd stimulatoK the iniaginatiou of the 
spectator to develop the idea er the emotion snggcstod; how it gives 
him more time to dream and creato atmosphere. It helps the dramatist 
to give le lyrisme exact, an ne,curato representation in words of a lyrical 
state of mind, of inlonse feelings within On the other hand, there arc 
limitations of the theatre del' inexprim^. It is impossible to convey 
dramatically through the unexpressed the intolloctiml in man. '*Ideas 
and emotions communicated through this medium must of necessity 
be uncomplicated and, because of the element of reason involved in 
an act of conscious choice, the human will ns a faisitivn force is disooun* 
tod.” The author it> obliged to conceni.rnlo on emotion, and on a pure 
reproduction of emotion, instead of analysis of its substance and specula- 
tion as to its nature. 

The bibliography at. the end of the volume, giving not only a list of 
specific plays in the French language discunsod in relation to the thoalro 
del’ inexprimdi, but also one of the works of criticism, newspaper articles 
and reviews, will be helpful to students and researches in the lino. The 
style of the writer combines the geniality and grace of the liest writers 
in French with the solemnity and soundness of the greatost Oermnn 
critics. The language is not pedantic and yet is chaste. The subject, 
with mystic lacume inherent in its very nature, is grasped boldly and 
expressed in a lucid way. The illucidntion of the real worth of silane 
in this age of verbalism will render a service to the cause of true realism. 

K, LamRi 
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Thb University and the Late Dr. Byamaprasad Mooebbjbb 

The Senate at its meeting held on the 27tb June adopted 
a resolution tnourning the sudden and unexpected death of 
Dr. Mookerjee wliile in detention at Srinagar. The resoiation was 
moved from the (!hair by the Vice-Chancellor who referred to his 
Horvices to tho University in dilTerent capacities. The Senate did 
not discharge any business on the day and adjourned till the 29th 
to diM’uss and adopt the Budget Estimates for 1953-54. 

On the Ist of July on the reopening of the Post-Graduate classes 
after the Huminer recess, students and teachersof the University met 
under the chairmanship of Professor J. P. Niyogi, President, Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts to give expression to their feelings 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Dr. Mookerjee. They also thought 
that tho Government of India should take necessary steps for going 
into the circumstances leading to the death of Dr. Mookerjee. There 
wore no classes on the day. The following day on which the last 
rites of Dr. Mookerjee were performed by his sons was observed as a 
holiday. On the 7th when the Executive Committee of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Te.aching in Arts met, its Chairman, Professor Niyogi, 
|iaid a glowing tribute to the memory of Dr. Mookerjee. After 
passing tho condolence re.solution in solemn silence and requesting 
the Government of India to take early steps for an enquiry into the 
circumstances of Dr. Mookerjee’s death, the meeting was adjourned. 
It should be recalled in this connection that Dr. Mookerjee was not 
only the President «of iho Council of Post-Graduate Teaching for 
fourteen years but the different Post-Graduate Departments, set up 
originally by bis father, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, would not 
have been stabilised and developed to their preseut stature but for the 
untiring efforts made by Dr. Mookerjee to this effect for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 



Official Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NotifioatioD No. R/U>/I^/CBR. 

It it notified for gentral infornialiou that the Government have eanetioned addition of 
the foUowtag provito at the end of Section 2 of Chapter L.I). (D.I.H Ksammatton) of the 
Itegnlationa; 

‘Trovided farther that (he two pait« of the ISsaniination ahali be eomploled within a 
period of 12 montba from tlie dat« of compietion of (he Courae." 

The changea will take immediate effect. 

Senate Hoiue, Y 8. DATTA, 

The 3rd Jone, 19fi8, 5 Regittrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 

Memo. No. C/1555/14 (affin.), dated 10th June, 1053. 

It ia notified for general information that under iiection 22 read with aubaection (3) 
of eeclton 21 of the Indian Uni\craitiea Act (VIII of 1004 ) the Governor ia picaaed to order 
that with effect from the coiumenoemenl of the seaaion I05t(>6l, the Aabutoah College, 
Calcutta, ahall he affilinU‘d in Hindi (Vernaeiilar) to (he (.A., I.Se., and B.A. atandarda of 
the Caicntta Unireraity, with permiaaion to preaeni eandidatea for the examination ia the 
aiibjact from 1955 and not earlier. 

By order of the Vice-CliBnceih'r. 

S. DATTA, 
Regiilrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. ii/l6/53/C.B.It. 

It ia notified for general information that the undernoted rhangea in Chapter XXXI 
>I.A. Examination) and Chapter XXXIl (D.A. Examination) of the Regulationa (Bdn, 
1951) have been aancUoned by Government 

OHAPTEIi XXXI 

In Section 7, Sub-aectiou (3). f4t end (6) tReguletiona 1951, pp. 192^) the proviao 
beginning with the worde'Provided that e atndent will not lie ellowed* and ending witib 
the words 'Intermediate Examination in Arts’ be replaced by the following 

^ 'Provided that no candidate will be allowed to offer Bengali, Hindi or Aaaemeae ea 
an Alternative Vcrnacnlar Language for the Intermcdiato Examination to Aria 
uileu be hee pttvionaly peaaed the Matrieuletion or the School Final Exemioe- 
tion in Senakrit or Pali and that no candidate will be ellowed to offer Urdu aa 
an Alternative Vernacular Language for the Intemiediate Examination in Arts 
unless be hee peaaed the Matriculation Examination or the School Final Exemi- 
natioa in Arabic or Poraiao.* 

CHAPTER XXXn 

In Section 6, Bub-aectioua (3| and (4) under Groen B.efter (X) Oeok^y Gtegnlati'ina 
1951, p. 918) the paragraph begianiog with tlie words ‘No cat.didat« ahait be aiiowed U> 
taka up a Vernacular (Paae or Hononra),' and ending with tbe words ‘in either f^nskht or 
Pay or Axabie et Panian' be re^eeod by tbe following t-> 
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*K« eanilHlate will be alUtwed to take up tlw Yfroaculare, Bengali, A«a»n>eM ot Hindi 
(raasor Honours) under Oroup A ■!) abote unless he has prev onsly peseed (be 
Matriculalioo or (be H« bool Final Examination or liie Intemu-diate Examinatioo 
in Baoskrit or Pali and that no candidate will bo allowed to take up the Verna¬ 
cular, Urdu under Group A (1) above uttlo*s be baa preettutlj passed (be Hatri- 
cuiation or the Bobool Final Examination or the Intermediate Eiatuination in 
Arabic or Persian. 

The Changes will take effect from tbe Examination of 19S5. 

Senate House, B. DATTA, 

The 3rd June, 13D3. Repist^ar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVEUSITT 
Notification 


Meino. No. (71537/13 (Affl.l, dstid StHh Mtj, 1938. 

It is iiotifird for general iiifcnnatiuii tliiit Drider Sclton S2 resd witb sub-ieclion (3 j of 
SfCtiofi 21 <tf till Indian Uiiivi-ii’iliiMi Art (Act V'lII if 19(M), ibr (ioriruor is pirsBed to 
order timt. with effect from Ihe ri iiimcurMrn nt of llio iirssnn 19fi3-51, the T>ad> Brsbonme 
College, Culciitin, aball li<> aflitiuteJ to tbe CaK'iitta Uuiversitj in Alternalive English lo (be 
1 A., I.Hc., and It.A. sIsndardH. 

Senate House, | Sd/- S DATTA, 

Tba 29ih May, 1953. j Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVEIISITY 
Srnati lIoiiKe, thi 4tb May, 1053 
Notifiration No T039. 

1 A. AND I Se. KA'AMINA'IIONS. lyfil 
ESC.LISH 

It is hireliy notified fur general mloimalion that it r Ihe Iciirfil of ll.r iilurkcd candidates, 
the foiiowii.g nlternnlive niirsca bare bi'eii pienrilird iti Enp/nifi for Ibe I.A. end I Be. 
Bxeniinalious, 1054 


Eilft, 


(a) Inlsrimdiate Poetical Seleetious (Published by the Celetitia University). The fol¬ 
lowing iHcces only 

Bliakespeare. Julius Ceesar, Act 111 Beene II. 

Wilton m' On His B)indoe»s : (M T< Cyriac Skinner. 

Wcrdaworlh. (i) Composed upon Wf'itmuiHtcr Bridge; di' The Tebirs tiirord: (ifi) 
Itoh Key's Grave: (ir) Halt-Leap Weil. 

Tennyson, foi Enoch Arden; (b) Ulysses. 

Browning. The Melon Seller. 

Tsgorefu) The Gardner; (b) Gitenjali (song offenugs); (c) Finit Gathering. ^ 

Abercrombie. The Streams Bong. 

Kupi-rl Brooke Tbe Soldier. 

Owen. P'utility. 

{b) One Act Plays of To-day iFirat serits), tbe following pieces only 

(i) J. J Ferguson. Caui{d)cll of Kiimhor. 

(ii) A. A. Milne. The Boy romes Home. 

(r) lutermtdiatr Prose Srloeticns (Pnhlisbed by the Calcutla I niviisily}. lie fi!- 
lowing pieeea only 

Addison Mischiefs of Party spirit. 

Goldsmith. War. 

Leigh Hunt. A Ftw Tbcugbta on Sleep. 

Frotide. Defeat of I be Atm^a, 

Huxley. The Method of Science. 

Sytnonds. A Venalien Novella. 

Chesterton. Tbe Secret of a Train. 
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4il) Select Short Stone* iPublithed bj the Cokaitft Uutemitjrh The following pieoee 
ooljr i— 

H.O. W«Uf. TlwBtor. 

M. B. Oohridgo. The King to Deod. Long Uve tho King, 

Or 

(•) Intormediato Pooticwl Seladione (Publiebed by (he Celcutte Uai«vreity), The 
folhnriag piecee oo^ 

(1) Wordaworth. (a) Yarrow Dnfiaited. (6) Yarrow Viaited. 

(3) Bhelley To a Kky l^rk. 

(5) John Seat* Oda to Anlointi. 

(4) TeODyBoD. CroaainK the Bar. 

16} B. Browuing. The Patriot. 

(6) Maacfield. A Conaecratiou. 

(7) R. Brooke. **Tbeae bearta were woven of bouiau joy* and rare*." 

(6) OweO'Authem foi Dounted Yonib. 

(9) Milton. Paradiao Tx>st. Book I. 


Or 

Coleridge. The Rime of (be Aocioot Mariner. 

(b) One Art Plays of To-day : Firal Beriea (Harrnp A C«.) 

The following piece* only ;— 

J. J. PergnaoD. Campbell of Kilnibor. 

A. A. Milne. The Boy cornea Home. 

(e) Intemiediate Proae Selection* Haleat edidon, publiabed by tbe Calcnlta Univeraity) 
Pioee* to be read 

Thackeray, (ieorge the Third. 

Jcaoa« The Dying Sun. 

(d) Bolect Short Stories (publiabed by the Calcutta Uoiveraity). Piecea to tie read 
G. Giaaing. ChriatopberaoD. 

M. K. Coteridge. The King ia dead Long Luve tbe King. 

<e) Matam, Mitioo. Out Growing Fuman Family (Gaford Univeraity Preaab 
Tbe following iwrtiona only : 

Why not Live Alone. 

Who Are tbe Fittcal 

Tbe Golden ftuia Uf I'lic Triiie. 

A Wife, A Son and a Slave 

Sscniti and Folk-Moot 

City Air Makes People Free (Pages 1-611. 

S. DATTA. 
Regietter, 


CALCUTTA UNIVKUSITY 
Senate Bouae, (be 4tb May, 1969. 

Xotifteatien No. T. 938 
B.A. KxamiDation, 1964. 

ENGLISH 
IPaaa Coorsei 

tt ta hereby notified for general information ibal for the benefit of tbe plucked caodidatea 
tbe foilowiog aileroetive oounea have been prearribad Jn Boglisb (I’aaai for tbe B.A, 
Bwmiaetion, 18M : 

Esther 


(a) Shakeepenre. Othello 

(bl Shaketpenre. A Midevmme/ Ktgkl'e Dream 

(el Lenvee from BogUeb Poetry (Orimit Longmenal ■ 
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Tb* foUowinK piecM 

W. Wor«l«vurtii. tbr Bet; Tlw world it too lotiob wikb U«; To 

ToUHtint li'overture: A J’oet's Efutepb; From the Prelude, I, II, IIT. 

Coleridge. Frtiice : An Ode. 

Bvron. Wtterloo. 

Hbelley. The Wortd'e Greet Age Begins Anew; Ode to the West Wind. 

Keete. Ode to t Njgbtingele; Ode on t Grecien Urn; Odeon. 

Meltncbolj; Ode on Indolence. 

Tennyton. The Lotoe Rateri 

Browning. Lcvc Among the ruiut; A Grtuimerian'e Funeral. 

Mttbew Arnold. Memontl Vertea. 

William Motria. The Writing on tbe Imago. 

Tbomta Hardjr. Shelley's Skylark. 

Uupert Brooke. The Great Ijover. 

Wilfred Owen. Inaeii/tibility. 

Stephen Spender. The Bapreas. 

(d) A Selectioo of Rt«aya (Piihtishod by the Calcutta tlaiveiaityl : 

The following pieces :— 

Goldaiiiith. Of Klu<|ueiire. 

Htovenaon. An Apology for Idlers. 

Baleigh. The Influence of tbe Kngliah Voyagee of the Sixteenth Century on Poetry 
and Imagination. 

Bagehot. A Henaitive Agitator. 

(e) Bpceches and Writings of Kiinnonl Indians (Msemiltau A Co., Ltd.): 

The following pieces ; 

Bose. The Voice of I.dfe. 

Tagore. Individual and ^nive^B4^ 

Saetn. Kducation for Citizenship. 

Mahatma Gandhi. Economic Verwun Moral I'rogrcss. 

Hri Aiirobindo. The Awukening Soul c-f India. 

H. Badbakrithnan. Gautama tbe Buddha. 

Nohni. Tbo Quest. 

f/l Galsworthy. Justice. 


Or 


(n) Shttkrifiearf. Othello. 

(6) Bhakespearn. A Midsumnicr Night'a Dream. 

(c) A. MeodeloS (edited hy). Three Hundred y.aia of English Poetry. (The whole). 

(d) A Boleotion of F.SAsys (I'uhlishcd hy the Calcutta Cmver^ity) : 


The following pieces 


Goldsmith. Of Blequence 
Stevenson. An Apology for Idlers. 

Raleigh. Tbe Influence of the English Voyagi i of the Sixteenth Centnry nn 
Poetry and Imagiuation. 

Bagehot. A Sonailive Agitator. 


(e) Jcdin Bsily. Dr. Johnson A His circle (Oxford Univorsity Press). 
(0 Qatsworlby. Justice. 


S. DATTA. 
Rcyistrur. 


NOTICES 

(Ckanffe in Sf.A. TejeUbookt tn Bnglith) 

"Arnold's Esaays in Criticism (*2nd aeriest hat been prescribed as an alternative to 
Culture and Anaichy aa a IVxt-huok for detailed study tindci Paper V (or the M.A. Exami¬ 
nation in English for tbe yiar 1053 and 1054."—Pule Ex. Com., dated 0.6.53.—(1). 

(S) Re : Title end epil«l>M of ojittenaf mhifct* tw Papers Ytl and VIII /or the M.A. 
and li.Sc, fxaminafton tn Pnre Mathemniict 
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Tbe title of the optiaael eobjeet aatitled ‘Foaadetioa* et Ocometnr, Nm’BaoUdMii 
Ototaataj end Oeomctiy of the Foorbild' bee been obeoged (o ‘Foondetme of Oeometry 
end NoooBnoUdeen Qeometn* end tbe ejUebna of Pepem VII and VIIl «f tbe eeid eptiooel 
■objert bee been amended ae follewa :— 

**Axione of Euclidean Qeomatrjr and exietenee ef Non>Badidean Geometiy. Asioma 
ofProjeetiea Oeometrj Non-Deterffiieaian, NoO'Paetmlian and Non-Archiinadean Oeome- 
triee. Intiodneiioa to oontiniioua Geometry. 

Bypotbeaia of a metrio apace. Qeodoaic and Curvature of a metrio apaoe. Motiona in 
a metrio apace. Spacea of constant Curvatare. Forms of NoD-F<Q«lideaa Space.’' 

The above changea will be Kiveil effect to from (Im Examination, 1054.—<Fwfe Ex, Com. 
dated 0.6.69-(16)). 


N. C. BOY. 

Secretary, Counril of Poat-Qraduale Teanhihg in Art$, 
Unireriity of CdfcMitu. 


J'ANJAn rSTVEltSITY (SOLAN). 
Noiiftcation. 


It is hereby notified that 

1. Tbe reaultfl of (be following candii]Bt4>a have l)een quashed 

(i) C. D, S. Paul, Uoll No. IDOS, Intermediate EugllRb Only Examination, Bap* 
leruber, 196'i. 

(fi) Dbaram Singh, Roll No. 31271, Matriculation Examioation, 1051. 

2. Tbe followini? persons have l>een declArod a* lieing not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any Dniveraity Examination in future 

it. Rioal Singh, an emplnyen of the MiiiiioipsI Cotnmillee, Delhi, who impersonated 
for Dbaram Singh, Roll No *21271, Matriculation Examination, Iit5l. 

(ii) Baldev Raj H/o Sbrj Diwan CbamI, Basil Sheikh, •Iiilliindiir City, wbo tried to 
obtain a duplicate copy of ihf Mairiculatiun Certificate on meking e felse 
statement of b iviog passi-d Ibc said Exsiuiuaiion from the Pan jab Univaraity, 
Lahore. 

liti) Qobtnd Rsm S/o Shri Kiindanmal Bhovnsni, who ohtained a duplicate copy of 
the MatricuUtion Certificat'- bv iiisking H false statement of havinu passed Iba 
Mid examicaticD from tl e Panjah (’niversity, Ijahors, in 1915, under Roll No. 7911, 

(ic) Nsnd Iskl Didwania, Assistant Tvvher, D. M. H<-hool, Maiotb via Knebawan 
Road (Rsjasti ao). «ho tried to ohiaiii o duplieaie copy of the Matriculation 
Certifirste on prcdiicnig an aitf sted o<.>py of a bogus certificate of having passed 
tbe said exannnaiion from the Panjab T'niversi.y, Lahore, in 1915. 

(r) Om Datt H'o Hhri Khein Chsod, who iiniiersoDalfd for Diwan Hingb, Boli No. 
23138. MatricnUliou Examination. 1951. 

(ri; Gobind B. Kaouga. wbo got himself enrolled aa a registered graduate at this 
University, by giving a false dr-claration of hia having psased tbe B.Sc. Civil 
Engineering EiaminatioD in 1944, from tbe Peajsb University, Lahora. 

8. Di^iiaoed peraoos from Eaat Dengat arttled in Drlbi, are permitted to appear in tbe 
latermedMte, B.A./B.Hc. and M A, Examinations as prvate caodidatea up to tbe year 1985, 
snbjact to the Bt^nlation being approved by tbe Senate and (iovemment. 

4. A Dipkma Gonrw in Pbyaiaai Edoeation it being inatitnted at tbia Univaraity. 

Bolao : (Simla Hills). BHUPAL 81 NOB. 

Dated > May 89,1963. Eegistrer. 
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DTKAL VmVBBSITT 

Notiftcatikm No. EC/159 
Dated Ci'ttack. tbs itb May. 1953 

In Aooordance with Standin^j Ordor No. 28 of tbo RyndiMtA the followiiig oandidatM 
who locdc feoouno to unfair inoona at the Annual lnU<miediato and B.A. and It.de. 
(Paaa and Hoaouni) Ehcaminotiona of 1953 am ponaliaed aa noted ii^iinat each 


Jlon No. Name Inatitution IVmaltiea imiraaod 

INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


341 


1007 


1053 


8ri Prakna Chandro Dna. H/O 
Mahanta Mri Jayaraiii Dan. 
Hanknriiore Slniet.Ih'rluun* 
pur. P.O. Borhampur, Dt. 
Ganjam. 


Khnllikote Reault for 1953 Amtunl Ex»< 
(k>Uefo>> ininaiion ia cnnoeltmi Mtd bo 

Kerhaniptir, ia deliarred fVom apjXiartnB 

at any of iho examuiationa 
prior to the Annual Exb< 
minalion of 1954. 


Sri BrajMlev Kar, 8/0 T^aile 8. C. 8. Col- 
Uobind t3ii. Kar, t'/O Sri Puri. 

Uaaudev Kar, Villaitn 
Ilhikaripam Sniuui, T.O. 

Sarankul, l>t. Puri. 


Reault for 1053 Aunual Exa< 
mination ia eanrelted and he 
ia itohomHi from appi^aring 
at any of the examinatiuna 
l>rior Ut tlie Anniial Exa* 
ininati<»ii of 1054. 


Sri Bharat Kumar Prehoraj, 8. C. H. Col. Result for 1953 AnnuiU EsA< 
S/O Owmdra Hc'khar le^e, Puri. minat ion ia eoneelted. 
Acharya, VillaRa Dibya- 
aingha Pur, I*.0. Mttnika* 

(itofla, Dt. Puri. 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


1481 

1482 

1696 

1750 

lUSd 


Sri Prabhakar Rath, S/O Sri 
Ookulanandit Riitli, .\ilvo- 
eiKe. P.t). Ih'rliampiir, Dist. 
Can jam. 


Sri Bipro (^laran Sabato, S/O 
Sri Kriahna Sabato, Villaf^ 
Ooaani Nuafcaon, P.O. Bor- 
hampnr, Dt. Uanjain. 

Sri Arjun Sahoo, S/O Sri 
Rhajani Sahoo, VilloAo 
Kuloahroe. P.O. Kaaarfla, 
Diet. Cuttack. 


Sri Ram Kiahore Daa, S/O 
Dwarkanath Dan, Cungrtwi 
OfBoe, Cuttack—2. 


Sri Praftilla Komar Rebartha 
PaUaoayak, S/O Sri Braja- 
bihari BetNuriha Patta* 
nayak. Village Qramadihi, 
P.O. MeoditMiial, Dt. Puri. 


Sri ShUiir Kumar Panda, 
S/O Sri Madan Mohan 
Panda, V'illagB Patha- 
monda, P.O. Oourpali, Dt. 
Sambalpur. 


KballikoUs Ronult for 1953 Annual Exa- 
C4illeg<>, ininntiim in eunttelled and lia 

lli'rhiirnpiir. m deb(vrn*d from apfiearing 

at any of the examinaliona 
prior to the Annual Exa* 
ininaiion of 1954. 


Khnllikote Remilt for 1953 Annual Bxo* 
mination U caneelled. 

Iterhampur. 


Ravonnhaur 

fkillege, 

('uttar<k. 


Stewart 

Hi’ioneo 

College. 

Chittack. 


8. C. H. Ool 
logo, Puri. 


G. M. Ckilloge. 
Samlialpur. 


Itenult for 1953 Annual Exa¬ 
mination ie caneelloil and Im 
in debarred from apimoring 
at any of the examinationa 
prior to the Annual Exa¬ 
mination of 1954. 

Renutt for 1963 Annual Exa¬ 
mination in naneotlod and ha 
ia debarred from appearing 
at any of the examinationa 
prior to the Annual Exa¬ 
mination of 1954. 

Renutt for 1953 Annual Exa¬ 
mination ia ooncelled anil he 
ia debarred from appoarhig 
at any of the axammatkma 
mior to the Supplemontary 
Examination of liMH. 

Raaolt for 1953 Annual Exa¬ 
mination is oaaoatled and be 
ia debarred from appearing 
at any (rf the examinationa 
prior to tha Annual Exa¬ 
mination of 1954. 


Ki-v)-‘ (S'- -liti !!ti 
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Sri Uma Kanto Mohapatra, 
S/(> Sri Bankarwin Sfaha' 
patro, Tnaofaar, Govt. 
Secondary Training Sohwkl 
for Men, Berhamfrar, P.O. 
flerhainpur, Dt. Oanjam. 


Khallikote Reault for 1653 Aannal Ez^ 
noltego, mination ia cancelled and iio 

Berh^pur. ia debarred from appearing 

at any of the oxaminationa 
prior to the S u ppl a me n tnry 
Examination of 1654. 


Notification No. EC/ 161 
Dated CtTTTACx, the 7th May, 1053 


Tlio following piiniahmcnt hoa Ixten imnoaod u{K)n tlte candidate mentioned below 
for hla miM'COndiict^ in the Annual Intermediate in Art« Examination held in tbo monih 
of March, 1063, in contravention of the ralee of tbo Univeraity. 


Roll No. Nome 

Institution 

Punishment impewod 

500 Sri Gagan Behari Das, R/O 
Sri Kunja Bihori ihui. 
Picador, Kendruptmi, P.O. 
Koiidrapara, Diet. Cuttack. 

CTirist Col- 
lege, 

C'ultw'k. 

Result for 1953 Anmud Exa> 
minatioa is cancelled and lie 
is debarred from appearing 
at any of tlio examinations 
prior to the Annual Exa¬ 
mination of 1057. 

UNIVnnSlTY OiTK'K, CirTTAf’K, 

The m May, 1053. 


dm’sfunf Seffutmr, 

ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. S2 2514/53 


IValtair, the JUh May, I9S3, 


«*lM6.~MiH.roiuluct at the ITniventity Examinations—Maroh-April, 1053. 

AMd—(1) lloporta from niief SufterintenUonta, Univeraity Exiuninationa, March. 

April, 1053. 

(2) Reeolution of tho Syndicate, dalod the 25th April, 1953. 

OllDEB 

The reaulta of tho fnUowing candidates who have boon fotind guilty of roeorting 
to unfair means nt the Uiiiveraity Examinations held in Marcb-A{«ril, 1053, ore cancelled 
and they are debamsl from npiNstring for oiiy of tlio Univeraity Examinations for a 
|>erioci of one year t.c,, tltey will bo }a»nuitU^ to sit for tho Univonity Examinations 
to bo held in March-April, 1054. 


Sr. No. 

Name of the candidate 

Examination 

Reg. No, 

1 

S. K, 0. Krishiiainaclmryulu 

Matriculation 

8 

2 

Oatlde Snbba Knu ^ 

Do. 

187 

8 

CTiedalavada Suhha Rao 

Do. 

1777 

4 

K. Sitaramanjaneyuln 

Do. 

1706 

5 

Pcpakayala Bahu Rao 

Do. 

791 

6 

Y. Cbiiti Swamnlu 

Do. 

73 

7 

V. Venkateawnra Tlao 

Intermediate 

8818 

8 

Madireddi Rama Mohana tlao 

Do. 

5390 

0 

CballapaUi Go|»lakrialinamurti 

Do. 

2776 

10 

11 

Upmduri Srimannarayana 

J. Dakshinamurti 

Do. 

Do. 

5278 

7538 

IS 

Badugu Subrahmanyam 

Do. 

S510 

13 

Sberifl l(|bal Husain Ahmed 

Do. 

6634 

14 

A. Narasimharao 

Do. 

647 

10 

Penumatcha Veera Raghava Raju 

Do. 

931 

16 

(Stittnlari Venkata Stirya Rao 

Do. 

S415 

17 

K. Jtdin Jayaratnam 

Do. 

6688 

IS 

Achanta Pimnhottam 

Do. 

6733 

10 

Aehanta Pumachandra Rao 

Do. 

8887 

SO 

Oandikoto Sadasiva Rao 

Do. 

8830 
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21 

Tata Salyanarayma Marti 

Intorroediate 

7900 

22 

KolKpara Satyaoarayana 

Du. 

694 

29 

24 

Inapm Rama Rao 

MaUela Keeava Rao 

Do. 

Do. 

9291 

3469 

29 

Lanktxsini Surya Rao 

Do. 

474(9 

2« 

Chittari Vmkateewam Rao 

1*0. 

W*79 

27 

Sheik Siiar 8altol> 

Do. 

4694 

2S 

N. Sankara Rao 

r>.i. 

6590 

29 

P. Satyanarayana Raju 

Do. 

0976 

29 

B. Vittal Praaada liao 

!*.>. 

9913 

31 

Munagala f^uuidra Kao 

Do. 

8093 

32 

K. Madhuaudana Rao 

J»<». 

8723 

33 

Tbeerthala Vonkateewara Rao 

1*0, 

627 

34 

J. Marlhu V'eerayya Kao 

r>o. 

9912 

35 

Yerubandi Subbimyudu 

Do. 

2223 

36 

Boppana Hubba Rao 

Do, 

1009 

37 

Haaari Subba Itao 

Do. 

1966 

36 

V. K. Kotoawara Rao 

Do. 

9334 

39 

Lakkaraju Krkhna Mohan 

Do. 

9006 

4«l 

’riiaita (.topalakriahna Mn<'iiar>niln 

Drienuti Titloa 
(Rhaalia Pravotma), 

.1(61 

41 

Miuwtgala Venkata Kriahnnyya 

B.A. ilegreo 

.174 

42 

l.ingam Btiog<viwara Rao 

B.Uom. Ihtgrco 

noo 

43 

Maiitrala RwUiakrishna Murly 

Do. 

1131 

44 

Sritnan Narayana Rno 

B.L. Degree 

262 


K. N. CJORRLESWAMV. 

U^iftHlrar, 


Sn. IAF/.\pri|.r»3,K.Ni.. 1 1 Is 

I’NIilN riMILK' HBRVICB COMMIKSIOV 

Post Rox No. mft. J>liol)Hir Houno, Sliiihjolinn lUuut, 

Now iMIti. 

Fnosn 

Tho .SrcrotAry, 

Union S<«rvioo rommission, 

N.ov IMhi. 

Suhjrfi ^Bx.-luHlon of Shri Vishnu Dstt Oatuloini (ft. No. Tniiiiui Air Fruxs, 

.April. I(t53, Kxaminntion) from oxaiiiinniion* nnd soh'r'tionM rondiicl/od l>y tlm 
I'lkion P<il>li<! Sorvirrt UominisHton. 

MtB. 

I ftm dirertod to inform you that tho Union Public Horvkm Coramisnion hnvo rkt> 
bnrrod Hhrt Viahnu DaU OAndotru from n}t|<lyini{ for idl nxntnitiAiinna And Acbx't-iotui 
to be rondnctod by them in fi.itur<‘. Th« inuriiculwQi «if tlm cAtviidnto are f(ivon below : 

1. Nmnr of too candHlato Viahnu IMtt Oanilotni. 

2. Pixwcnt AdrJtowi .. C/o Kaahmir. Prosrtnt, 44-4li. Er,rn Rtmnt, 

Cal<>utto~l. 

3. ExiimmAtioiM for which he was a Indian Air Force Exammationa, Nocembor, 

tmnttidau). 1991, May, 1992, and April, 1999. 

4. Plaou of birth .. ., Lahore (Pakistan). 

">. Date of birth ,, 19th December, 1929. 

<>. PaMur’e name uid addretm .. The lato Shri I^tidlf PriMad Qandotra, 

Bnarkali, Laiiom. 

*. Roaaona for debaiTtnit .. Altering the date of birih entry in tlie 

Mxtrieulation Certifhmte and claiming 
a falae date of birth. 

I. Remark* l>>bafTed permanently from amlying for 

all fiitiiie examiaawoM and eeleetfaMM to 
be oondoeted by the Commiaeioo. 

Hie eandidaifim for the Indian Air Foroe Bxaiidnatimi held in April, 1999, bee been 
oaneetlod. 

la... tfoltP—Vll 
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UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
No. IAP/Apnl495S/R. No. 1&41 

Pont Box No. liKI. Dhdpur HoaM>» 8hiihii4Mii« RomI 

NewDrUii. 


PnoM 

'Fho Norrrtary, 

Union PoMif .Scrviw C'ommimion, 

Now Doliit. 

Exolimion of Shrl Rajwitnt Sinffti Dhitlon (R. No. 1941, Indian Air Furoo, 
Af>^. 1983, Examirioibn) from oxaininat iunit and M<lr<^ioMi eonductod by tho 
Unitm Public Horvico CommiiHion. 


Sir, 

I wn diroolod to inforni you tliat tl>o Union Publio Swrvico CommiMion haw do- 
bamKl Mhri IlnjwHnl Bttucn Uliiitun from npfilyin|i for all oxaminattonH and Holoc'tion* 
to Imj t’omiuctetl by tlu'ni in future. 'n>o iMirt irtilais of tbo candidatn *ut! pivt'n l»elow ; 


1. Namu of the r*andtflnb!t .. 

2. Examittatum for which lie wiw« 

oandidato. 

3. Plaoo of biitb 

4. IMlo of birth 

6, Kathor'a name and nddrem 

6. Koniiorui for drdmtrind ., 

7. Itemru4('« 


Rajawaiit Btnfdt Dhillou. 

II Iiulian Air Forue Examination, April. 1983. 

(ialoti«n Khunt, Dwtt. Hialkot, Wnat Puniab, 

7th .April, 1933. 

8. .Manital SinKh, Mufaalla Arain Majns 
Vill. A P.O. Pay^ Dwtt. Fatrtwiiult 
Sahib (PBPSU). 

Altoring data of birth entry in tho Matri¬ 
culation OertiSoato and ciaimuu; a falae 
date of birth. 

DoharrtHi pcnnanontly from apjilying for 
all fntnro exafninationn and Bolectiona 
to bo eonductod by tho OommiMion, 


Hia nan«ltdatiiro for th« Indian Air Forw Examination hold in .April, 19.»3, lian boon 
cnneolbal. 
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RELIEF OF HYPER-ACIDITY 



Rational Remedy 

MAGSIL 

B C. pr W lli^fnMliiai Tfiffltoat* Go 

NbU I RALIStS E <CESS OF ACID 
RELIEVES FLAIDLENCX AND 
GASTRIC PAIN. ABSORBS 
IOXfCPRODUCTS OF INDICESIfON 

5pccla8|V ifce/ul in 

GASTRIC ulcer 

Endorsed by Medici^ Plofesston 


BENGAL CHEMICAL: 


cnixom 

OOlfR* t 

kbiipvb 



LEXIN TWERAPY 

NEWiR USES dt LEXIfi 

9iuikt*M(t: Lextn inbalatioi} and iniactit«a. 

Optam PoiaonlBg: Lexin inhalatinn and iolravenotta isjectioa x c.c. to 
4 c.c. Repeat a» reqnir***!. 

taflaanaO: Put a few drops on handkerchief and inhale deeply tor a few 
tninutes; repeat every now and then till relief. 

BpMaiMy' ^ ^ drop or two into nostrili tbi* 

breaks the h;. 

Cholera: inject Js c c. n]tianMi.*tt'oluiI) , reiteat every hour if necessary 
If no piilhc, iii|c« I 2 c.c. iiitiuvt-itoiis. 

Uoltapae IfitiuveiioiiH Iitjcclion a c.c. 

Traana and ) 

aarjfiiiaiSlioali: f >»i*“v«.i.ouMnjecr.oi, i c .c 

Blaedtap tranr any oriAoe.- Inject 2 c.c. Iiittamuscului or 1 c.c. intiavenons 

P. BANERJi, Mihijam, E.I.R., India 
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fioitrd Ojl EdiicfM, Calcuiia R«eiew~Df Pnin«tIi«BUll Banerjee. M A . B L . LL 8 . 
Yt.D B«rist«r>*PLa», Hm Hm 10S Mr. Cl»nMdNut4ra Bi««a«. M.A.B.L.: 
UUastaDdni ON**. M.A ; 9. K OMiMMiri. M.A.i-Pwf iitoiMleayiemA Hiyefi. M.A . 
Pb O.. Rev. Faliwr A fmtnMen. B J.; 9^ Ssiyea^hinttk B«m, H Be ; 
TsratHntsndm Oas, M l., Dr, N. C. Ray, M A. n D. . . 

I’Tinted »n»l ruWisht’d bv Sihetidranath Kstifilal. Sapcrititendewt, Cakutt.'i 
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PURE 

^^GEN'OMS 


OF 

COBRA 

CUBAN SPIDER 

BLISTERING FLY 

VIPERS 

rattlesnake 

RED ANTS 
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THE CALCHTTA BEVIEW 


[aho. 

If a tenn aigntfiai its denotation as qualified by itself then the 
knowledge of a mark aboald also lead to the knowledge of the object 
marked as qualified by itself. 

But fire is never inferred as qualified by smoke. Similarly, a 
cow and such other objects are never known as qualified by their 
denotative terms. The state of being signified is never a property of 
an object. If it had been so then it would have been grasped by the 
indeterminate perception (i. e. the initial sense-perception) just as 
colour is sensed. 

The Buddhists, the bad logicians, hold that the words cannot 
signify the real objects. They should be vanquished by au appeal to 
the evidence of determinate perception. If you (the objector) hold 
that the so-called determinate perception is a piece of verbal know¬ 
ledge then how do you win victory over them ( the Buddhists ) ? 

How do you hold that a word relates itself with an object which 
is perceived ? A word should be at first related to its object. At 
this stage it should be known independently of the word itself. If it 
is held that a word at nil stages associates itself with its meaning then 
the knowledge of an olqect would be a piece of verbal knowledge. In 
that case, the Buddhists will surely get the upiierband of you. 

You also work under an assumption that the diversity of objects 
clone accounta for the difference in the character of an awareness. 
r)wing to the obstinate inclination to cling to this wrong assumption 
you have bad to imagine that the object of a determinate perception, 
being qualified by a word, is distinct from that of an indeterminate 
I)er('eptioD. IVocccding on this path do you not realise that yon 
mistake jwreeption for verbal knowledge. What a perversion of 
intellect I Doing so you have become an object of the following 
censure viz. "Oh fool” you only see honey but do you not see the 
pit under your feet—the pit where you will drop it down. 

Thus, the judgment that this is a cow is perceptual since it is 
produced by the eyes in co-oiieration with the remembrance of a 
word. 

It is reasonable to hold that it has not been the creation of the 
internal organ alone. It is doe to the function of the external organ 
since it is causally connected with it and the causal relation is deter¬ 
mined by the joint method of agreement and difference. 

Some stalwart followers of the line of the objector come forward 
with a new objection and hold that it has been proved to the hilt that 
the judgment that this is a cow and such other verbalised judgments 
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do not refer to object**, qualified by their denotative terms. Now» 
how eiiail we distinguish a determinate perception from an indeter' 
loinate one f Dccause an apprehension is not distinct from anoUier 
if the latter does not refer to a distinct object. When we hear tlie 
term ciub-nian*, a man who carries a club is present to our (Hina* 
ciousness. If tins consciuiianess were not a distinct one then it would 
have been simply an awareness of a man. Again, a man and a club 
are not present to our consciousness as unrelated since the club quali¬ 
fies the man i. c. the relation of the qualifying to (he qualified governs 
this consi:iouaDcsB which arises from tho knowledge of the term 'a 
club-man' ( The drift of the whole argument is that (be difference in 
the nature of an object explains only the difference in tho oorros- 
ponding awareness). Tho acta of consciousness corrcs{x)nding to tho 
words'remote, near, slow, quick, suceesaive, simultaneous etc.'refer 
to an object which is either qualified by space or by Time. Other¬ 
wise, the distinction in their meaning would not have been grasped. 

If you [uit a question to me whether Time or Space is directly 
known then I simply ask you to put this question to your experience 
but not to me. It is a fact than nil ohiect qualified by Time or Space 
is presented to our direct awareness but on the contrary, it is also 
strange that they ihettiselves (Time and Space) are never perceived. 

This admission also suegcMta the acceptance of the hypothesis 
that the relation of inherence is pi*rceived under oert.'tin circurnstancea. 
The judgment that the cloth rests iqion this (the collocation of woven 
threads) reveals that the cloth inherent in the threads, is perceived. 
(TIiiir, the relation of mlicrencc which unites the cloth with the 
threads is perceived b 

The judgment tliat this is a piece of cloth is distinct from the 
judgment that this piece of cloth inireres in the threads. If the 
relation of inherence which subsists between this piece of cloth and 
the threads is not perceived then the distinction between the above 
two judgments will not arise since the apprehension of the cloth abne 
cannot account for the distinction. Now, a second alternative 
snggeslion on this point is as follows. The difference in the two 
acts of awareness is explained by the distinction in the nature of 
means. The following illustrations will bring home our point. The 
same post is differently presented to our consciousness when it standa 
near at hand or is far away from us. The same thing is differently 
perceived when it is seen with normal eyes or with diseased eyes. 
The alternative hypothesis does not stand to reasons. The difference 
in the natnre of awareness doe to the diversity of means is hard to 
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ettabiisb. The ineaDA bringe aboat some apeeial feature io ite effeel 
viz. an act of awareueee but cannot alter an object in the leairt. But 
the Naiyiyikas hold that when one ia aware of an object he ia not 
aware of the awareness of an object. The act of awareness which 
is marked by some distinction is not intuited. The (^jMl which 
is presented to our consciousness contsins no distinction. But it is a 
fact that a distinction is presented to our consciousness. Thus the 
path of the hypothesis is disastrous. The awareness of a near 
object does not differ from that of the same object, being distant 
as their means are distinct but they differ since the objects arc not 
the same. 

When we look at an object from a distnace we perceive it as 
outlined by its general features only. But when we see it from a 
close quarter we behold it as qualihed by its vivid distinctive features. 

M&gha has given a description to this direction. He (Yasudcva) 
knew at first the object as a collection of rays when it just entered 
the field of hie vision. When it came closer to bis sight he saw his 
form and knew it to be a corporeal being. When it approached 
nearer still the limbs being distinctly seen he knew that being as 
belonging to the male sex. When (hat person gradually come very 
close to him he recognised Itini to be Narada. 

We do not mind whatever else may account for the diversity 
of acts other than that of awareness but the difference in the act of 
awareness is absolutely due to the diversity of objects. 

Some teachers of the Nyaya school join issue with the above 
thinkers. They hold that the distinction of awarenesses is not doc 
to the diversity of objects but is only due to the difference of means. 
The objector has pointed out that when ao object is presented to our 
coosciouenoss we are not aware of the awareness of an object and 
if it is held that an act of awareness acquires a distinction without 
a reference to its object then the hypoibesis is beset with enormous 
difficulty. But such a criticism comes from the lips of a person 
who is innocent of the NySya system of thought. The appearance 
of apiHrehension amounts to the perception of an object according to 
otir system. But we are not self-conscious of this act of perception. 
When we have the indeterininstc perception of a penon, the object 
of such peiception ia only presented to our coneciousueas but the 
awareness of ibis perception remains absent, lliough the awureness 
of an awareness does not take * place yet the object ia cognised. 
When the determinate peiveption of tbe same objet^ takes place it 
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•Blittitee * disiinolkm ts it is oonditioosd by the ftwtrsMM of its 
pradieste. The Above peroepUoo is ex|tfesyed in the jud^eot thtt 
ft person is possessed of ft stick ot clad in » white doth. This iodgnenl 
is not self*ooosciousoess bat reveals the same object. Thus, the 
bypotlMsis in qoestiou does not meet with disaster though it acquires 
ft distinction without referring to a distinct object. We also beg to 
mention in this connectbn that the judgment that this is a clab>msB 
refers only to a person. If yon ask.'* Who is a ctub-man"? Then 
the answer is “ A club-man." Thus we see that the term 'club-man' 
denotes simply a man having no intimate uonnoction with a olub— 
since in the judgment that a man is a olub-mau club-man is a 
case in apposition with the subject ‘man.* Moreover, when we say 
" Feed a club-man—and give it to a club-man " then we ask some 
body to feed a man or to give hime something. But in these cases 
the acts of feeding and giving have no bearing upoti the stick. Now. 
a few cases may be pointed out to contradict tho above solntion. 
When we say that a club-man is climbing up a mountain the club 
belonging to him also ascends the mountain. In the Vedio literature, 
too, the sentence that an assistant priest (Maitr&varuna) having a 
stick in his hand gives direction to bis subordinate priests purports 
to convey that the said assistant priest should have a stick in his 
hand since the function of giving directions follows from the jprevious 
text. The objector ci<es, also, another analogous sentence to confirm 
his view. The Vedic senlonce that the priests with red turbans on 
their head should roam about, does not purport to convey that they 
should roam about but should have red turbans on their bead since in ft 
iyena sacrifice (a sacrifice which is performed with the object of killing 
an enemy) the roaming about of the priests has been already enjoined 
by the baeio injunction. (In otl^er words, the objector means to 
emphasise the point that the distinction of an awareness is explained 
only by its special object. When we see a club-man we do not 
merely see a man bnt a man having a stick. The stick which qualifies 
the man is idso perceivad along with the man, qualified by it)'. A 
review of the above criticism is as follows. Though there Is much 
truth in the statement of the objector yet a man having a stick in 
his hand mounts the hill but the slick itself does not ascend ii, 
mie above Vedic sentence directs tha^ a priei^ having a stick in his 
hand should give directions to bis subordinates bnt not Ute stick 
itself dioold do it. Similarly, the other text does not direct that 
only tile red turbans should roam about. Its direetioo is tiiat the 
l^ieats who are not ted torfaana timuld only move. In every case. 
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the QODD ivhich is signified by s compound w<»rd becomes the sole 
object of knowledge. If both the noon sod the adjective had been 
the objects of knowledge then the corresponding knowledge would 
have been expressed in the proposition that there are a man and a 
stick but not in the proposition that there is a man having a stick. 
Now, tbe objector may contend that the knowledge shonld not be 
expressed in the proposition that has been pointed ont by tbe critic 
sime the relation of the qualifying to the qualified determines the 
form of knowledge. The contention of tbe objector is not tenable 
since the net result of this determination is that the sole object of 
knowledge is only tbe noun. Let os find out tbe meaning of the 
word ‘ dandin The wor*! ' danda occupies a subordinate place 
ill the derivative word ' dapdinIts literal meaning is that a stick 
is in {xissession of one. Hence, it signifies only a person bat does 
not signify both a person and a stick. Thus, our knowledge of 
‘ before ' and * after ’ etc. that of ' slow ‘ and * quick ’ etc. and tbe 
judgment that a cloth inheres in threads etc. refer to such objects 
as are qualified by space, time and the relation of inherence respec¬ 
tively. These factors oh. space, time and the relation of inherence 
are included in the conditions of knowledge and determine its 
distinctive character. But they are never cognised as a cloth is 
cognised. Thus, the judgment that a slab of stone is heavy refers 
to a substantive the predicate of which corresponds to a supersensible 
quality. This inqierceptihle quality which is an inference is one of the 
conditions of the judgment. It is inferred from its elTect oia. the fulling 
down of the slab uf stone. It i.s needless to multiply tbe number 
of examples to establish our point that the conditions which are not 
perceived contribute to the distinct character of a judgment framed 
by thorn. Hence, the judgment that this is a cow does not refer to 
an object as qualified by its name. Therefore, it is not a piece of 
verbal knowledge. Bqt it is a clear case of perceptual judgment. 
As judgments of this typo come within the province of perception so 
the apprehension of the futility of the definition of percepUon becomes 
baseleee. Hence, the adjective ‘ avyapade^yam * has not been given 
in the sutra to meet the charge that it is impossible to define 
perception. 

What is the function of this adjective? We simply repeat the 
answer, given by the celelnrated teachers of the Nysya-School that 
it has been given to exclude such knowledge aa arises from tbe two 
dietmot sourcee of knowledge within the field of perceptioD. 7%e 
bypotheeie that verbahsed experience is perceptual has not aa yet 
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been oondodvdy proved. When we peroeive en objeofc before ne we 
epprehend only the objective features belonging to it. Bat when we 
know tbat tbe object * cow * is denoted by the word * taw ' we 
entirely depend upon a sentence which enjoins that such and such 
word signifiea such and such object for our koowiedge. Though we 
may learn tbe relation of nigniOcatian subsisting between an object 
and a word from other sources of koowiedge yet the verbal testimony 
is tbe only source of knowledge in some cases. Suppose, when an 
experienced teacher imparts instructions in nomenclature to a common 
man with regard to objects in the following manner that this ia a 
cow, this is a jack<fruit and so on, tbe denotation of a word is learnt 
only from tbe source of verbal ^slimony. 

For this obvious reason, a man in the street (tikes this piece of 
knowledge as arising from the verbal testimony since he is satisfied 
with this instruction which contributes a new information to the 
stock of bis existing knowledge 

Though his sense-organ plays some part in the acquiaition of this 
knowledge of signification yet he would not have known tliat this 
object is denoted by this word if he had not listened to the above 
instruction. Hence, the verbal testimony plays the most important 
part in this context. 

Hence, the author of the NySya-sfiira does not formulale a moral 
ordinance if he holds that the adjective ' avyapade^ya * excludes the 
knowledge of Rignification from the province of percepiion hef’ause he 
has realised the imjKirtant role of verbal teHtiinony in its production. 
Hence, we arrive at the conclusion that the terra under discussion is 
indi.<«pensable for (he e.vciusion of such knowledge as owes its 
existence to the two distinct types of sources of knowledge. 

Some other logicians argue thus. The above teachers of the 
Nyaya school may represent their view that the term * avyapadelya ' 
excludes only such knowledge as arises from the two distinct typos 
of sources of knowledge and that this knowledge appears only 
when the signification of a word is learnt from a sentence employed 
for instructing the name of an object. If this is their view 
(hen the judgment that this is a cow, meant for oommani<»ting 
tbe acquired signification, should be necessarily generated by the two 
distinct types of sources of knowledge since tbe judgment is produced by 
the sense-organ together with the memory of a sentence 
learnt by os. We remember tbat we have correctly learnt 
tbat this word signifies the object in question since we have 
been taught by Devadatta, a reliable person, and so on. Now, the 
quaition is ** Why do you not exclude such a jndgment from the 
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field of perception Uie term in qiwstion?*’ Now, ttoy nufy eontenfi 
thet worde do not directly condition the abofe jodgiiwnt hot their 
memory. Such e contention is not teoeble. The memoty of wmdt 
does also condition the knowledge of significatioo. The syllahlei--* 
the constituents of a word, which come in soeceesion are not ttmnl- 
taueoosly beard by us. When the last syllable is beard the preoedii^ 
ones have disappeared. Does a word operate in a different manner 
to produce the knowledge of its signification of its last syllable which 
is either beard or recollected? They may further contend that when 
the knowledge of signification is communicated by a judgment ^e 
judgment is produced by the sense-organ together with the memm^y 
of the word denoting an object as an afip^ssory condition. They may 
also point out that the sentence of an expert, indicating a significant 
word, directly conditions the knowledge of the signification of a word. 
This conteulion is not also sound. When the signification of a word 
is communicated by a judgment the sentence of an expert, indicating 
the significant word, is remembered. If it were not recalled in mind 
then we could not know that such an object is denoted by such a 
word. When it is recollected that Devadatta has instructed that the 
word ' cow ’ denotes this object a person expresses his judgment in 
the proposition that this is a cow. Therefore, the judgment in 
question is due to the revival of the memory of the above sentence. 

Hence, the judgment iu question is a piece of verbal knowledge 
since the sentence instructing the denotative word conditions it. If 
they (soms teachers of the Ny.aya school) subscribe to this view then 
the determinate perception of the poor logicians will be absolutely 
precluded from the field of perception. 

Even, if the knowledge of the signification of a word is ascer¬ 
tained by some other means of knowledge (say, inference) then the 
statement that this knowledge of signification is a piece of verbal 
knowledge cannot be controverted (since a sentence, conveying the 
required signification, may be imagined as a condition of the subse¬ 
quent judgment). 

The Naiyuyikas firmly stick to the hypothesis that the validity 
of determinate perception is the life-blood of their Epistemology. 
Hence, the knowledge which owes its existence to the two distinct 
types of sources of knowledge should not be designated as a piece 
of knowledge derived from the verbal testimony. The relation of 
aignificatuMB sobsisliog between a w<Ht) and the object signified is 
grasp^ by means of various proofs. |Sach of them plsys its own in¬ 
dependent pmt* Kumirila also bolds that the source of the true 
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knowiadge of ih« lelfttion of aignificottoo t» ihree.fold. Haiioe, tho 
▼eH»t testimony nlone should not be saddled with the boideo^ 
revealing the said reiation. When we receive the Insteuetion that 
this word signifies the object before us and assimilate it we petceivo 
it all alcmg. Similarly, when, io order to oommonicate oor acquired 
knowledge we frame the judgment that this is so and so, we perceive 
the object as before. Hence perception plays more important part 
in these two cases. In other words, the sense-organ conM.itntet tho 
very canvas of this judgment whereas the verbal testimony aupjdies 
us with (he mere embroidery. Hence, the tentative bypolhesit that 
the term * uvyapade^ya * has been used to exclude siicU knowledge as 
is the joint product of the two distinct sources of knowledge is not 
without its defects (i.e. is not fair). The import of this argument is 
that the judgment in question is perceptual. Because of the limi¬ 
tation of the hypolhebis in question the previous hypothesis, offered 
by a band of ancient logicians, seems to us to be more reasonable. 
They hold that the lenn * avyapade^ya ’ excludes verbalised percep¬ 
tion from the field of valid perception. Moreover, the term * vyapa- 
de^ya * conveys more literal sense 

Very well, if we accept the Iiypotbesis of the ancient logicians 
then the objection, rai.sed before against it, dogs it. It it 
neither invalid nor a class of valid knowledge by itself, ».e , it is a 
filth type of valid knowledge. In other wotds, it has neither hesd 
nor tail. But we may meet this objection thus -the ancient logi¬ 
cians intend to mean that verbalised perception may be analysed into 
two elements, viz., its knowledge-element and {‘2) its word-ele¬ 
ments. The knowiedge eiement represents perception. It is gene¬ 
rated by the sense-organ. If it illuminates its object aright then it 
is a piece of valid perceptual knowledge* Again, if its word-element, 
i.c., the designation of the above perception such as the apprehension 
of colour or that of taste is stressed upon then it does not discharge 
the function of an apprehension (t.e., the words, e.g., tfaeappreheo- 
sion of colour etc., do not reveal colour but simply signify an object. 
Thus, the word 'apprehension* plays the role of an object. Hence, 
in the capacity of a word, it is not at all, a piece of knowledge. 
Thus, there is no possibility of its being called a fifth type of valid 
knowledge, t e.. a new species of valid knowledge. 

Another l<^cian bolds that the term 'avyapadedys' haa been used 
by the aothor of the Kykya-efitra to remove a pownble wrong impro* 
sekm that determinate perception is derived from the verbal teriimony. 
The possibility of this wrong hni»easion ia dM to the following faetort 
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that tlMi objeet wbidh is one of the conditioiis this parce|)Aioii it 
AMoeitiod with t ntine tod that it alto allows itself to be verbaUaed. 
This piece of knowledge it eense-percepfion since it caosally rannee- 
ted with the sente-orgMi and its causal eonnectton is determined by 
the joiot method of agreement aod difference. Moreover it it not 
derived from the verbal testimony. 

This piece of knowledge is sense-perception since it it vivid, that 
it is not verbalised at the time of its appearance, is cantalJy connected 
with the sente-organ and gets the sanction of the popular view. 

Though, in some cases, the recollection of the name of an objeet 
it one of the conditions of determinate perception yet it it not derived 
only from the khowledge of a word since the sense-organ plays the 
important role of a cause but the remembrance of the name plays 
the subordinate part of an accessory condition like a lamp to the eye. 

Now, if the hypothesis that determinate perception is sense-percep¬ 
tion is thus proved then a new difficulty is to be faced eta., indeter¬ 
minate perception does not come within the province of perception. 

On the other hand, some critics think that the so called deter¬ 
minate perception is derived from the verbal testimony since it ia a 
piece of verbalised knowledge. Now, a retort to this critical remark 
ia as follows. 

If even some verbalised knowledge is proved to be sense-iJercep- 
tion then there is no doubt that apprehension which is absolutely free 
from the asaociation with words is sense-perception. 

Hence, the author of the Nyaya-abtra includes both indeterminate 
and determinate perceptions within sense-perception by the term 
•avyapade^ya*. 

All the different views of the great teachers of the Nyiya School 
on this point have been faithfully represented here. Let the 
competent reader select for himself any one of them, that makes an 
appeal to his mind to be true. 

The adjective *non-erroneou8’ evcludes erroneous perception from 
the field of true sense-perception. An illustration cf perceptual error 
is aa follows. In summer when the sun shines scorching the fore¬ 
head with its heat ita rays obliquely strike on the surface of the sandy 
soil and are thrown back. The reflected rays assume the form of 
waves. They appear as an ocesn. The a{^arance of the rays as 
an ocean ia false aince what ia preaented to conectouanemt does not 
eorreapond to reality- One thii^ is fmataken for anolbw. The 
snonaona saoae-peroeplion ia excluded from the realm of tarae aeoae- 
perception by the adjective ‘non-eRweoaa*. The iodetenninale 
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peraairticm (teimtiaa ) is isieh ftfiprebenstoii i# fcdlosrs ia immadlits 
euooesstoa tlw initisl tiootoct of ibe syts with tbs ohj«oi« It praiaoil 
the det<vmiBst« pereejption of wster. It itself revesis only water. 
In the idaga of iodetermination one does not judge but as socMi as he 
opens bis eyes for the first time water is presented to bis oonseiomoien 
as a shining object* The Buddfaisis hold that indeterminate pereep* 
tion has the rays of the son as its object but as it geneiaies such 
determinate perception as reveals water so it is erroneous* Two 
consecutive perceptions which are causally connected cannot but have 
tbe same object. Hence, the Buddhist hypothesis is not sound. We 
have also proved that determinate perception which also refera to 
( reveals) tbe name of an object is sen8e>perception. The reference 
to the old topic suggests that determinate pereception wbioh refera to 
absent water is sn error of sense-perception. Hence, indeterminate 
or deterraioate perception which makes a wrong reference is erroneous. 
Such sn erroneous Bense-perce[>lion is to be excluded from tbe province 
of perception in question. The mistake of Uie rajsof tbe sun for water 
refers to absent water. Ileucc, it is not produced by the sense-object* 
contact. Therefore, the phrase ‘generated by the sense-object-contact* 
excludes ail errors from sense-perception. Thus, the exclusion of 
errors from «;nse-perception being established, what is the use of tbe 
adjective ‘non<erroiienuH'? Such an objection does not bold good. 

The illusion in question is produced by the senso-object-contact 
since it depends upon the sense-object-contact for its appearance. Jf 
a man shuts up bis eyes he cannot cognise water in a desert. A real 
object is one of the conditions of this awsieness since no unreal object 
is presented to our cons'-iouKtiess. There are tbe three different 
hypotheses, iranied by the great teachers of the Nyfiya bchool, with 
regard to the presented foiru of an illusory experience. (1) Borne of 
Uiem bold that some of tbe rayi> of the sun, winch conceal their 
specific character and assume the form of water correspond to tbe 
presented form in question. Let us now explain how some rays 
appear as water. The three necessary conditions of illusioii are as 
follows. We perceive ool> those features which are commonly 
shared by the waves and the rays of the sun. But the rays 
of the sun do not give rise to tbe doubtful knowledge that they 
are either (be rays or the waves like tbe well-known instance 
of doubt that it is either a post or a man. They produce only a 
judgment of memory that they are water which is known bef<»‘e to 
be eonfrarily opposed to them. If these conditions are fulfilled then 
tim ext«nal object itself being cokured by tbe subjective eJemeoi 
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rontaioed id the jodgmeni fatU to reveal iiaeU b its objectiv<riy real 
specific character hot appears as water. 

Some other teachers hold that water, the memory of which ta 
recalled by the kimwledge of its reaemblance to the jonder object, 
is presented to oar ooosctoaeDess. The form which is preaeuted to 
onr conrcioosoesa is its filambana. But the object which is close by, ta 
Doi ita ilaaibana. No aoreal object, e.g., a sky^flower, is presented 
to our consciousness. Bo, water which really exists iu some other 
part of the country is recalled in our mind owing to the revival 
of the iiupresaioo of similarity. Such water is presented to our 
mind. 

The third batch of logicians hold that the condition of awareness 
is ooe and what is presented to our constiousness is sometbmg 
diffeient. The rays of the eun coostitute the objective condition of 
consciousness but what is revealed is water. 

An alarabana ia such a condition of apprehension as is other 
than the agent and the instrument. Therefore, a supersensible 
object like an atom ia never an alarabana. These three hypotheses 
00 illusion will be more elaborately discussed later on. The sense* 
illusions which are causally connected with the sense-organs and the 
external objects arise from the sense-object'Contact. Hence, such 
tilusions cannot be excluded from the province of true 8eDB0*percep> 
tbn if we simply qualify the true 8ense-{)erception by the adjective 
phrase ‘generated by the sense-object-contact'. If it is a fact that 
subjective hallucinations arise iDde[)eDdentiy of the external sense* 
organs, they are precluded from the true sense-perception by the 
above phrase ' generated by the sense-object-coutact'. The adjective 
‘ non-erroneous' will not be required to do so. It runs thus :—-~ 

A lover with his eye-sight distorted by the excessive pressure of 
love, excited by separation, sees his beloved lady by him though she is 
actually far away from him. 

Now a questiow arises in our mind, viz., " How does an objectless 
hallucinatiun reveal a form?" i.e., *' How does it refer to an object?" 
Our answer to this question is as follows: 

The objects which are generally recalled in memory are presented 
to our illusory experience. In some occasions the revival of memory 
is determined by some known factors. In some cases, the knowledge 
ol lesemblauce excites memory. Xjove and ^ief, sometimes, revive 
Uie old impreseions left by some object on our min 1. An object is 
recalled in our mind if we are in^^e habit of percMVing it repeatedly. 
Some eye-disease which ia at the root of optical illasioos leads to 
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remeiotyraiKM Sometimes sleep, sometimra it^eated poodering oirat 
an object and sometimes the unbalanced oonditioa of tlw mteo 
hamoan midie ns reoollect the known object. If memory titkee 
place and the known faotom which revive memory ate con«{HO0OQii 
by theur absence then the principle of raer^t and demerit is amerted 
to be ibe exciting factor. 

No body knows whether or not a child has the doable vision of 
the moon. If it is answered in the affirmative then the principle cl 
merit and demerit is alone responsible for the revival of the memory 
of the moon. If it is held that an object which conditions perception 
is only cognised then the subject-object relation holding between an 
act of perception and its object is fairly established. An absolutely 
anreal object which is incapable of conditioning awareness is never 
cognised. In cai% of hallucination the hallucinatory object such as a 
lady, etc., has no chance of being perceived since it does not stand 
close to the person but being recalled in o’lr mind is presented to 
our conscioiisness. The initial adjective, /.<>., 'generated by the sense- 
object-contsct' excludes hallucination from the realm of true sense- 
perception since its origin i.^ indepondent of the senHe-object-contaet. 
But there are cases of sense-illusions. The judgments, e»*., "This 
conchahel! is yellow,” “ This is water” etc., illustrate this type of 
illusion. They arise from the sense-object contact. The term 'non- 
erroneous' !>as been given to exclude the sense-illusion from the range 
of the (rue sense-perception. 

A person sees from a distance (he bare common outline of an 
object which is shared by the two objects belonging to different classes, 
viz., height. He fails to see the specihe features, e.g , the crooked 
boles or hands and legs, etc., of the two distinct species of objects 
which the above feature belongs to. The experience of tbe common 
character awakens the impressions of the two specific features by 
the law of association. He remembers tbe two features belonging 
to the two different kinds of objects. He, then, apprehends alterna¬ 
tively these two contrary features in one and (he same object before 
him. Such an apprehetion is called 'doubt*. Though doubt arisea from 
the aense-object-cootact yet it it not true senae-perception. Tbe adjec¬ 
tive (determinate} has been applied to true sense-perception in order 
to exelnde donbt from the true sense-perception. An objection appeare 
In onr mind thus:—tbe inner organ being the only cause of ^nbt 
the adjective phrase 'generated by the sense-object-contact* ie sufficient 
to exelnde donbt from the true eenie-pereeption. In Umt case, what 

/r _ 

is tbe use of another adjective, viz., 'determioste'? The ot^eetor 
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ahoQl4 oot int«rprat the fotlowing pasiftge of the Njtjiribbiffft ra tho 
light of bit bypoibettt md tuggwt tfaot the BliS|yi>kii:» tlto, bioto 
at the troth of the tame. The passage of the Ky&yi^hSfya that 
the invariable murk of the existeoce of an iotmial organ oondtta of 
the facts of remembrance, inference, the knowledge derived horn the 
verbal testimony, doubt, iostinctive intuition, dream, oonjachne smd 
the intuition of feelings of pleasure, pain, etc., and inner phenomena 
such as volition, etc., does not corroborate the view of the objeotw. A 
doubt expressed in tbe form that it is either a pole or a man ia 
produced by the external sense-organ. But it is also a trniem that 
ihsre is a type of purely subjective doubt. An illustration of it is as 
follows: When an astrologer has made two false predictions if be 
makes a third one then he hesitates to believe whether or not it will 
turn out to be true. This doubt is purely subjective since the inner 
organ is its sole cause. Bui who shall call the doubt of a person 
who sees an object with his eyes open and attributes alternative 
attributes to it that it is either a pole or a man as purely subjective? 
An error consists of mistaking one thing for another. The object, in 
front of us, has one definite attribute. Btit when we doubt it, we 
ascribe alternative attributes to it (t. e., we atlernately predicate 
many attributes of it). We nay that it is either a pole or a man. 
Thus, we know it differently from what ii actually is. Hence, a 
doubt is an error. Thu^, (ho previous adjective ‘non.erroneous’ really 
excludes doubt from the true sen8e<[>erception. The term •deter¬ 
minate' being siiperduous, should not bn used to preclude it. 

Such an objection is not tenable. A doubt is essentially different 
from an error. Moreover, their causes are definetety distinct. An 
error consists of the certainty of the opposite of tbe truth. If we 
either mistake a pole for a man or we mistake a man for a pole then 
tbe object presents itself with an attribute which is repugnant to what 
it possesses in reality. Bat the nature of doubt is defined as nneertain 
knowledge consisting in an alternation between many irreconciiable 
attributes with regard to one and the same object In other words, 
when we doubt, oor mind oscillates between two contradictory predi¬ 
cates of one and the same subject and fails to arrive at a decision. 
But when we err, we have a definite knowledge A definite predicate 
is asserted of (he subject. Thus the certainty and tbe uncertainty of 
knowledge constitute their essential difference. Ruch a distinction in 
their character is experienced by all. Tbe oonditioo of error is differ¬ 
ent from that of doubt. Error ia, conditioned by the remembrimee 
of an attribute srbich does not 6eloi^ to the object in fnmt ci ns. 
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Ib oUi0r wordi, as ob|eet eoDMt in oontaot wi^ our asoia-orgiii. II 
B«ik(»s Ibo imprandra of an attribnla eiparkmoed bafom by iia» 
Tliii atbibnte wbicb doe» not bebag to the object S« renmobtred 
by 08. Oor sense-organ s^ieb is in contact with the objeel and it 
acoMnpanied by the recollection of the attribnte produces a jndgtneni 
of sense-error tbst the object has the attribute (which is supplied by 
memory }. Ite person who remembers silverness si the contsct of 
the motber-of pearl oyster with bis eyes and recollects water-ness at 
the contact of the rays of the sun with his eyes has illusory experience. 
But doubt is conditioned by the recollection of the (wo specific 
features. The disjunctive judgment that this is a pole or a man it 
preceded by the memory of pole-ness and man-ness disjoined, t. e.* by 
(he single act of recollection of the two disjoined altfrnative predicates 
of the subsequent judgment. Thus, doubt is a class by itself. A 
separate adjective is required to exclude doubt from the province of 
the true sense-perception. 


(To he continued) 
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Doubts have boon long expressed about the reliability of the agri< 
cultural statistics of our cooutry ; and whatever statistios are avails' 
ble for the permanently settled areas, are specially suspect. The 
administrative measures adopted during the last ten years to combat 
the food scarcity which has manifested itself since the last world 
war, have had an adverse effect on the quality of our agricultural 
statistics. Food procurement by means of monopoly purchase, levy 
orders, etc., and the allotment of foodgrains by the Union Govern¬ 
ment to the different States of India in proportion to the extent of 
the deficit in their fond supply provided incentives to under-estimation 
of production. No doubt a Grow More Food Campaign was launched 
simultaneously to increase the food supply of the country, and 
although certain conventional standards were adopted for assessing 
the increase of production following from each item of work executed 
by the Administration of the G. M. P. Campaign, yet ex()erimenlal 
rieasures to test the validity of the clnitm made were difficult to apply. 
It was not unusual for State Governments to ap|>roach the Uaioti 
Government for more liberal aliotinonts of foodgrain.s to meet the 
deffciency of production as revealed by their agricultural statistics, 
while at the same time these very States were sending reports to the 
Government of India recounting the success of their Grow More 
Food measures. The 1951 population census which revealed an 
increase of 12.5 per cent in the (xipulation of India, also came to the 
help of the States in their demand for increased allotment of food- 
grains from the Centre. It is true that all these years the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Besearch has I>een trying to extend the 
coverage and improve the quality of agricultural statistics by evolving 
more objective inetbods of crop estimation. In Bibar particularly, 
the old system of estimation of yield and acreage of crops on the 
basis of reports of chauktdars and tbana offioears came to be replaced 
since 1945*46 by a new system of plot to pbt survey for the estinoa- 
tion of acreage and crop cutting* experiment for tfoe estimatioa of 
yields 
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Aliboogli views ebonfc Uie ineoeonicy of our agrieoltorsl stelistiQs 
have been widely held, the only posmble obeoh ops of one agriooltiusl 
sUtutiea have oonie from the figares of the export aome of one raw 
matefishi aoch as^ jute, oilseeds, etc. to foreign countries, w tibe 
figniea of the inter-State Rail and RiTer>borne Trade of India, or the 
figures of consoniptioo of some of the raw materials such as, cotton 
and sugarcane, in the factories which worked them up, or laatly, the 
returns of excise duty (mostly Central) imposed on some of the a|^ 
cultural products »uch as, tobacco, betel not, etc. Most of these 
checks are not very satisfactory and they con only be used to detect 
the very glaring inaccuracies in our estimates of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Although family expenditure studies have been undert^en in 
all the States, and increasingly so daring the last 1.1 years, i»rtica- 
larly in connection with the compilation of cost of living index 
numbers, yet many of these statistics have not gone beyond an 
analysis of money expenditure ; and the few that have, have mostly 
concerned themselves with only one section of the community, ei«., 
the industrial workers. Thus although a valuable test of the correct 
ness of some of our production estimates could have come from the 
estimates of consumption as revealed by consumer expenditure studies, 
provided such studies hod been undertaken on strictly random lines 
covering all sections of the community, yet the unplanned nature or 
the limited purpose of such studies as were undertaken, were not 
conducive to their being used as checks for testing the accuracy of 
prfiduction figures. It is only very recently that the National Sample 
Survey has undertaken the work on an all-India wrientific sampling 
basis and its first report has just been published. The report shows 
that the estimate of all-Tndia consumption of salt in 1949-10 hasfMl 
on consumer expenditure survey, tallies^ fairly closely with the flgui'es 
of production of salt ascertained from independent sources such as 
are given in the Annual Report of the Ralt Controller and the 
Seaborne Trade of India. Again, the NSS report shows a fairly 
ckMe agreement between the estimate of consumption of food-grains 
in 1949-50 in West Bengal, as ascrertained from the sample turvay, 
and the production of foodprains (without any deduetton for seeds, 
wastage, etc.) in West Bengal as given in the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture publication on the Area and Production of Principal 
Crops in India ; although the all-India figures of production of food- 
gnioa (without any allowance for seeds, etc.) are found to be 90 to 
95 per cent less than the all-Tndia estimate of consumptioa of food- 
grains based on the aurvey. I propose to examine here how (ho 
a-tssup..-vnT 
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MtiiDfttM of iffodiictkm ol foodgr»iiu (oerealt oitd gism) in BiSuut 
etond in relation to the eetimated consamption of foodgraint at 
aacortaioed from the Surrey. 

We may note at the outset some of the limitations of the flgurea 
givMi in the first report of the National Sample Surrey. The first 
round of the Sorvey which lasted from October»1950 to March, 19S1, 
covered 1729 rillages oat of a total of 560,000 Tillages in India, i, e. 
roughly one in 325 villages. The published report, however, analyom 
tbe iiiformatton gathered from 1,111 villages which were surveyed on 
the basis of tbe questionnaire issued by the Indian Statistical lusti- 
tute, Calcutta : the results of the survey of the remaining 611 villages 
on the basis of the questionnaire issued by (be Ookhale Institute of 
Poona, are to be published separately later on. The first round of 
the Survey coTere<l only the rural areas and therefore the figures 
given in the Report refer only to the rural areas. Tbe results of the 
Survey have been presented not by States but by zones whiclj corres¬ 
pond to the zones adopted for the presentation of the results of the 
population census of 1951. Thus Bihar is included in the East India 
zone which also includes Orissa, West Bengal, As.'^am, Manipur, 
Tripura, Andaman di Nicobar Islands. It is admitted that tbe 
estimates on the various items of information collected have not 
been shown by individual stages, because the mzc of the sample was 
not large enough to give reliable figures for individual States. 
Incidentally, however, it is mentioned that so far as consumer ex¬ 
penditure is concerned, the Bihar figures given in the Report are 
based onasutvey of 319 houHehoIds in 112 sample villages (out of 
69,000 villages in Bihar) spread over all the 16 districts of Biliar. 
Tbe information was collected by questioning tbe householder who 
was asked to give the figures of quantities of various commodities 
consumed by the family during a period of one year from July, 1949 
to June, 1950. This method has great limitations. As the NS8 
itself admits : “Thei'e is a school of opinion which is definitely of 
the view that households cannot remember the quantities of con¬ 
sumption fm- suob a long period as one year." On the other band, 
it is also to l>e remembered that tbe diet of our rural populatioa is 
much less standardised than that of our urban population. As Prof. 
Q. N, 8inha says in hia report on tbe &mple Food Survey Opera¬ 
tions in Bihar: ** In Bihar, with its diverse seasonal harvests, even 
for the same locality and for the same class, the food-stufi consumed 
diffiM from seastKt to season/* Not only does the compontioii of the 
diet change from season to season,'even Uie quantity of food cmMomed 
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is subjeel to oousidttrftblo mmoosI flodfiislioas •p6Qta% w (liis ih$ mm 
witb ihft poorer eeotions of Ihe •griooUurel dosses, sHtose otmeomik* 
tion goes up after harvests and in weeks of good araploycaenl/bttl 
comes down daring the l^n months when ht« food stock is almost 
eahsusted and little or no employment ia avaitahia. That being the 
case, if the enquiry bad been confined to asking for the actual 
ccHisotnption of the householder during the last month or week, it is 
very likely that (he crops which had been just gathered at the time 
of the enquiry, would have figured largely in the conaam(H.ion to (he 
neglect of crops which bad been gathered earlier or which was likely 
to be harvested later. Further, the comparison of the estimates of 
consumption of foodgraius with the estimates of their production for 
a single year (as has been done in the Report) has the defect that any 
disequilibrium between the two affects the quantity of the carry-over 
of the stocks of foodgrains from year to year ; and unless acooout ie 
taken of the latter, a proper halaoce between production and con¬ 
sumption cannot be struck. But even apart from the carry*over 
stock which servos as a cushion to absorb some of the shock of under¬ 
production or over-production, the figures of consumption of food- 
grains in a single year do not give a clue to (he normal habits of 
consumption of the ugrioulturul population, for K is well-kuowii that 
the poorer classes of agrituilturists eat more in years of plenty and 
etndiew a part of their lonsumpiion in years of scarcity. Moreover, 
the NSS I cix>rt in coinpuring production with consumption has 
made no aiiowanee for seeds, wastage, etc., which must be deducted 
before we can arrive at the amount which is available for con¬ 
sumption. Then there is the further difficulty that the NSS figures 
relating to the consumption of foodgratns include all cereals such as, 
rice, wheat, barley, maize, jowar, bajra, ragt, and also those parts 
of small millets and gram which were eaten as cereals. Some of 
these grains such as gram, jowar, etc., are eaten by men and cattle 
alike : and in the absence of eiaet information as to how much is 
used for cattle food and how much for human food, the comparison 
between production and consumption can only be of an approximate 
naiore. I^astly, it may be noted that the sampling error has not 
yet been calculated, and as the report {mints out: “ when the errors 
of sampling of some of the important economic factors become avail¬ 
able, these resnlU would supply a powerful tool to judge the 
agnificance of compsrisoiis based co the NSS estimates.” 

We may now turn to the statistieaof production and consumption 
of eeiealt in Bihar. The following table ebows seperately the 
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prodacti(»i of cerealf which iaclodes rice, wheal, matxe, barley, ragi. 
bajra, jowar and amall millets as also that of giam io Bihar doringi 
the period 1940.46 to 1951-02 


Production (in thousand tons) 



C«rMb 

Oiaot 

tOIMO 

S,1S» 

sn 

J940.47 

5 459 

979 

ltt4?<4«l 

6.S59 

317 

104S.40 

4,1.53 

SfiS 

1049.S() 

4390 

996 

195U-S1 

3,451 

156 

1S51-S2 

.9.670 

914 


If wo leave aside the production during the last two years which 
were marked by crop failure on a large scale in Bihar, the average 
annual production of cereal^ and grain in Bihar during the quin¬ 
quennium ending 10-19.50 was 5,180 and 310 thousand tons (or 
141,011 and 8,444 thousand inds.) resfiectivety. Out of this, the 
amount'available for consumption would not exceed 123,385 thousand 
inaunds excluding gram and 130,773 thousand inaunds including 
gram, after (h.>ductioi| for set'ds, wastage, etc. at the conventional 
rate of 12i per cent, of [iroduction. The average annual net imports 
of foodgraing into Bihar from outside during the same quinquennium 
was 168.3 thousand tons (or 4,.')81 thousand inaunds) including gram 
and 4,355 thousand inaunds excluding gram. Thus the average 
amount of cereals including imports, available for consumption in 
Bihar during the quinquennium cuding 1049.50, was 13.'),364 thousand 
inaunds including gram and 127,740 thousand maunds excluding 
gram : and this gives a |)er capita consumption of 6.08 chataks per 
day including gram and 5.74 chataks per day excluding gram, taking 
the mid-iicriod population of Bihar as 39,019 thousand persons on 
1st January, 1948. If we take only the annual home production during 
the quinquennium, dftor making allowance for seeds, wastage, etc., at 
the conventional rate, then it gives a daily per capita availability of 
5.88 chataks of cereals including gram and 5.55 chataks excluding 
gram. 

Turning now to the statistics of consumption, we find that 
very little material is available in Bihar cxr'epi the consaui[^n 
of the working classes at the important industrial centrea of this 
State. Even in collecting information on consumer expenditure for 
Uw indostrial classes, different principles were followed at different 
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esqinries. Tbas the badgete collected from worker* by ib^ BUtiv 
L*b(Mir Soqniry Conimittee in 1038 eidoded all vrarkM* with auntbly 
inoomes exceeding R«. 50, but both (eauly wd single men were 
included. The enquiry of 194445 however, did not ley down * 
of income but excluded only the supervisory and managerial staff, 
while all singlemen's budget* were excluded, k recent working 
class family budget enquiry was undertaken by the Commissioner of 
Labour at Fatna, Ranchi and Muxaffarpur; but unfortunately, the 
quantities of foodgrains consumed by workers were not analysed and 
only the diaiiibotion of expenditure was considered. Again, a very 
useful family budget survey of rural workers was undertaken in 
1950 in connection with the Agricultural Labour Enquiry in oighty 
raodomly selected villages of Bihar; but unfortunately altbough three 
years have elapsed, the report of the enquiry has not yet been 
published, and only the results of a pilot survey in one village of the 
Patna district has been published. An enquiry into the family 
budgets of middle class employees of the Central Government worlring 
in Bihar and Orissa and drawing up to Rs. 500 per month, was held 
in ]945-4r). Apart from the survey undertaken by the NSB, a few 
other stray enquiries had been held in Bihar at differont periods and 
the available information on the subject is summarised below :— 


Test No. of ftmilie* enquire<l into 
or budgets oot^ted 

[A) ICA R JSnquirjf in sis sRIsges of Pains diitnet 


For espit* 
csoasumptieo 
per d«j. 


1935 4S rurel feioiiiet ... CattsIi frioe, eUe, melze and 19.79 chatoita 

marsat 


(fit Panitg Bvdgat Enquirf tn ths Jharia Coatfiilds 


1986 

806 (atailtea 

... Cereata (rira aod wheat) 

10.0 

• t 


m 

(C> Biksr Labour Bnquirg Comnuttsa 



1988 

1040 bndgvta (Jamabedpar) 

... Ceraaia (rioa aad whaat) 

7J8 

98 



Other cereata (Barlej, fram, 
paddj aad rica powdaa) 

0.08 

•« 

1988 

448 bodgeta (Jaaalpor) 

... Ceraaia (riaa aad whaat) 

8.97 

ri 

1988 

9M bodgata tBobtar) 

... Caraala (rioa aad wheat) 

9J9 




Other oeraats (fnaa aad battoy 0.08 
aatto) 


1888 

1080 bodfata (Jliaria) 

... Caraala (rioa aud whaat) 

9.91 

99 


U>| LtAtanr Bairaaa Oatt. of Indis BnqiUrf 

IMI 091 fSBiliaa daioabadpar) ... CaMala fiha, trfaaat, wheat kmt, 9.19 

ttaist. aSbm canak) 
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nr Vudgete couecUd. 


P»fea|te . 
eoQMHBgliae 

n»*w- 

1044 

678 feioilios (M<ioghyr4ani»t* 
I'or) 

Cereule rice, wheat, wheat 
Sour, twaiiK, barley, oliitr 
oereala) 

S.SI dwtaks 

1014 SS 

031 ramilier lUelirt-on.Sooel — 

Cereale Iriec, wheat, wheat 
Senr, bari^) 

8,17 




Other ceteaia 

0.66 

If 

tots 

OOf 1emilie)i (Jbaria)... 

Ceieala (rice, whe it and wheat 
flonr) 

8.40 

*« 



Other eereala 

0.18 

If 


fRi Reanotnic Rnquitff inlf the Familjf Rudgets of Middle Clute 

Rmplogere in Bibar and Oriua 

liiM-Hi M lantiliea (Bihar A Orit^l ... 0<fr<>ah (rioet wbMt t.74 , 

l>roiiu<it«, other eerrels) 


iFf Familg Budget Knqurtet eonduetrd hg Supply and Priet Control 
Drpartmrnt, Btkar. 


1016 

003 r^niiUeM .. 

... Ci'rsal<i 'rici, whett ata. moiM. 
barlayi 

7.18 

• 1 

1046 

Not known (Chat>ra)... 

... Cerealt (rioe, wheat ata. inaiaa. 
barley) 

7.00 

ft 

1016 

N. K. (Darhhanga' 

(Vraal* (rim. wh«-stBta, naize, 
baricyj 

7 13 

•* 

1046 

1^ fennlie* (llajipari 

CereaU trio, wheat ata. matM. 
barley) 

0.68 

• f 

1046 

N. K. (Ohatral 

... Cerrala (rice, wheat ata. maise, 
barley and inarua) 

4.76 

tf 

1040 

N. K. tllunleritanj) ... 

... reri-alalrice, witeat ata, maize, 
barley and mama) 

6 01 

• » 

1048 

330 fawilna lOhaiha^aa Diat.) . (/.-mala (rie>'. wheat ate. rnaiie, 

batlry. inaraa, kodo) 

8 43 

• » 

1010 

886 (Riiihan areal 

... Cereala (rice, wheat ata, inaiza, 
barley, mama, kodei 

(0) ICMR Enquiry 

6.14 

•• 

1044-48 

86 facuiliee (Bihar titatel 

{Hi 

... CareaU (foodgraiut) 

Agricufiueal Labour Bnquiry 

7.37 to 7-87 

me 

98 agricultural familicw 
wan. Patna OUtrictl 
8 

(Dor- Oewahi (riM. aattu, wheal, 
maiza. gram) 

(7) ESS Snyutry 

7.78 chaUki 

1040-60 

319 rural bonaeholda 
Bute) 

(Bihar Ceieala fttee. wheat, hariey. 

maixa, |owar, bajra. ragi, 
gram, amall milleta) 

9-lt 

•9 


It Hhottld be noted that the enquiries conducted by the Sopj^y 
and Price Control Departinent related to the pornrer eecticniB of ibe 
urban and rural families and the consumption per bead shown above 
has been calculated on tlie populatioii aged two yean and above. 
£xc^ in the com of industrial worlrers at Jamshedpur, Mrxa^yr* 
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Jimillftir, Dehri-on-Sona and JbMia and (ha rand famiJiaa ooverad bjr 
tha N88, it caniiaiba aaid that the ooneampiioo abowa abafahal tttjr 
clain la ba ocmuderad as rapraaeataliva esea of that parUealtr it 
poofda to which it relates for BibM as a whote, mnch leas as repraswDto 
(lUfva of tha consomptioD of all classes in Bihar. In 1946 Bcof. O. 
N. Sinha conducted a sample food survey in .15'i0 villi^[esof l^bar and 
although one of the objects of the survey was to find out Uta ^lual 
annual oonsuuiption of (ood in Bihar, the object was not attained 
inasmuch as most of the investigators instead of returning the actual 
eoiistimptioii, gave what they oonsiderd to be the standard consump¬ 
tion “if full meals were available nil the year round." This standard 
consumption per adult iniii per day is taken by Prof. Sinha to ba 20 
cbataks of unprepared grains, which is equivalent to 13.4 chataks 
of edible stutF after husking and grinding, composed of cereals, gram, 
pulses, inahua and sweet p«)taioes. This gives a per enpita. constiinp* 
tion of 11.12 chataks per day which, however, besides cereals, includes 
pulses and the cereal equivalent of tnah.ia and sweet potatoes. 

The figures which I have given above show that the oonsumptioii 
of cereals by the industrial working classes in 1045-46 was in the 
neighbourhood of B.5 chataks per head per day except, curiously 
enough, for the Jamshedpur workers whose consumption vras found 
to be substantially less at both the 1038 and 1915 enquiries. As for 
the enquiries conducted by the Supply and Price Control DepSirtment 
in 1946, the per capita oonsnmplion approximated to 7 chataks par 
day for Bihar proper and about 5.5 chataks per day for Ohotanagpur. 
In fact, it is a<'lua!ly less, as it has been wotked out per head of the 
population aged two years and above. It includes both urban and 
rural families ; but it cannot ba taken ai representative at tha enquiry 
covered only the {Kx>rer classes. It c.an at best bo said to represent 
the lower limit of the consumption*scale. The Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry at Dorwait in Patna District, which is lar^^ty concerned 
with agricultural labourers, gives a result (7.75 chataks) which taliiea 
roughly with the results of the ICMR enquiry for the rural areas of 
Bihar. Tiie results of the Koooomic Adviser's enquiry f<Mr the 
middle class employees which gives a figure of 5.74 cbataks, appears 
to be an aiider-cstiaiate, for none of the urban middle cIms enquiries 
held in Bengal, gives a reanlt of less than 6.3 cbataks. The NSS 
result for tbe rural area of Bihar, which is 9.11 ^lataks per rapita, 
is about midway between the NSS result for West Bengal which 
is S.4 chateks, and tbs NSS result for D.P. which is 10.2 idialalEf. 
The NSS results for West Bengal and U.P. ai« said to have sgreed 
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fairly well with the reaolta of other iad^ndent eeqniim wliidi 
bad been previously held in these States, As soch, the reedlta of 
the NSS enquiry in Bihar may not be far out; but even aseoniing 
that it somewhat ovmr-estitnatee the consuujAioii, we diall be on 
very safe grounds in assuming that the daily per oapita <»omiinption 
of cereals by the rural populstiou of Bibar ia not less than 7.37 
cbataks, as given by the ICMK enquiry. It may be noted here 
that the Famine Enquiry Commission concluded that the per capita 
consumption of cereals in Bengal, taking urban and rural areas 
together, was between 7,3 and 8.2 chataks per head per day ; while 
according to the N8S rcsoUs, the consumption of cereals in Bibar 
would work out at 8,96 chataks [)er bead per day taking urban and 
rural areas together. I have, therefore, compared the figures of 
our production of cereals with the figures of their consumption, firstly, 
assuming that NS3 results are correct, and secondly, assuming that 
ICMB results are correct. In estimating consumption in the nrban 
areas, I have, following the NS8 rcjicrt, assumed the per capita 
consumption of urban areas to be 70 per cent of that for rural areas. 

Assmning, according to N8B, a par capita consumption of 9.11 
chataks for the rural area and 6.92 chataks (t.e. 76 [ler cent of rural 
consumption) for the urban area, and a rnral population of 37,101 
thousand and urban |)opulation of 2,075 thousand persons on 3l8t 
December, 1919, in Bihar, the consumption of cereals for the total 
population of Bihar works out at 7,469 thousand tons. The actual 
production of cereals in 1949*50 was 5,195 thousand tons including 
gram and 4.890 thousand tons excluding gram. Out of this, the 
amount available for consumption after deducting 12i per cent for 
seeds wastage, etc. was 4,545 thousand tons including gram and 4,286 
thousand tons excluding gram. The net imports of foodgrains during 
1949-50 was 110 Ihousand tons of cereals and 8 thousand tons of 
gram amwding to the Bulletin on Food Statistics for January, 1952, 
and the Accounts relating to the Inland (Bail and River-borne) Trade 
of India. Deducting the net imports from the estimated consumption, 
we find that as against an estimated consumption in 1949 50 of 7,351 
thousand tons from home production, our estimated figures of home 
production of cereals and gram after deduotion for seeds, wasUge, 
etc., amounted to only 4,545 thousand tons. Thus our estunates of 
production of cereals and gram are found to fall short of our estimated 
consumption Hess net imporU) by <u much as 38 per cent. It may 
be noted here that we have taken the entire [Hmdnction of gram, ^ 
iovmr, etc. on the production side although only » part of these 
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grshts whiobi«ii 0 od«sfaamfto food* tiM been fobeii Acoodnl of oo 
the eooaaffiptioD siao. No MooQot hiui* on the othor bora 
tokm (HD 4ho piodiictioo tide of (ho Ktoolil qooitiily of •atnmra ribo 
piodoced in Bibor* which is estimated to have ottounled to leo 
thousand tons iu 1946*47. 

1 shali now prooeed to make another estimate of the differeneo 
between the figures of the estimated home consoinptioa of foodgralns 
(cereals and gram) and home (wodnction of the same* on the bi^s 
(rf the smaller par cat»ta oonsnmption as shown by the investiga^ni 
of ICMB (1914*48). Here I shall not nse the figures of one year 
only (piz., 1949-50) as I have done above* but 1 <diall takOg on the 
production aide, the average figures of the quinquennium ending 
1949-50, as, on the consumption side, the eetimatee have been based 
on the enquiries spread over the period 1944-48. Thus taking the 
daily rural consumption of foodgrains at 7.87 cdiataks per head (the 
lower ICMR estimate) for the rural area and 5.60 chataks (76 per 
cent of lural cotisu npiion) for the urban area, and an estimated 
rural {wpolation of 36,567 thousand aud an urban population of 
2,452 thousand persons in the middle of the quinquenninn (ie. on 
1st Jan. 1918), we get a total consumption for Bihar of 5.934 thousand 
tons of ceresln and gram Deducting the average annual net imports of 
foodgraing fro n out-tide Bihar during the same quinquennium, we get 
5,U34 minus 16S, or 5,765 thousand as consumption from home 
sources. Against this homo consumption, our avenge estimated 
gross home production of cereals and gram daring the quinquennium 
was 5,190 thousand tons, or a net home production of 4,804 thousand 
toDs after deducting 12i per cent for seeds, wastage, etc. Thus our 
production figures are deficient as compared with consumption figurOs 
(excluding net imports) by 17 per cent. If instead of taking the 
figures of net import (168 thousand tons) as given by Supply and 
Price Control Department, we take the average figure of net imports 
as given in the Accounts relating to the Internal (Bail and River-home) 
Trade of India (133 thousand tons); the deficiency of the production 
figures remains practically the same as before, etc., 17 percent. 
We thus reach the conclusion that the t»x>daction of cereals and gram 
in Bihar waa under-estimated in the official eetimates toe the quio- 
quennium ending 1949*50 to anything between 17 and 38 per cent. 

It may be argued that the K8S figures of consumptira are ae 
likely to be over-estimates as 9ie oflkiid figures of prodnetion are 
QDder-eatimatee. The NSS itself collected figures of agrtcnltural 
production fixnn sample households, and it foond that the estiomte 
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of tbe iotol prodoetioo of fbodgnins^ ioehiAliig gnm, in Wett 
Bengal bated on (be iofcn’ination cdlected a( (he Sumy, via 40 per 
cent leta than the official eatimate of fMtoduc^ioii of the aMne oropa. 
Again, (be alUIodia ertimate of production of foodgraina incloding 
gram (without deduction for seedt, etc.), baaed on mformation 
collected at the Survey, was found to be 25 per cent leaf (ban the 
estimated con'^umption of foodgraina including gram, also baaed on 
tbe information collected at tbe Survey, which is palpably absurd. 
Thus the NSS report concludea that NSS eatimates of conaumptioD 
are probably of the right order, but tbe NSS eatimatea of production 
based on enqoiriea from houseboldera are serioua noder*estimatea/* 
It may t>e admitted that the NSS figures of consumption may not 
be strictly correct, specially when tbe information collected at tbe 
Survey is used for estimating tbe total consumption of foodgraina 
in a aiogle State such aa Bihar, for tbe samples selected in a State 
may be too few to give rejiable results for tbe State. I have, 
however, compared tbe NSS figures of consumption with other data 
independently (ollecled, and even admitting that the NSS figures 
of consumption of foodgrains in tiie rural areas of Bihar have been 
somewhat over-estimated, we can hardly escape the conclusion that 
our official estimates of foodgrains are under-estimates. Since tbe 
NB8 report does not g've for Bihar the oonsumption per head of 
the [K)pulntion of each of the different kinds of cereals, it is not 
{lossible to examine the extent to which the official figures of 
production of tbe important cereals such os rice or wheat, are 
under-estimated. This would have been useful for finding out if tha 
under-estimation is less in the case of rice and wheat, tbe estimated 
production of which is based on crop cutting experiments, than in 
tha case of maize and barley, the estimated outturn of which is based 
on oye-esUmates. 
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A centnry has rolled by since the paseing away of Khduolaa 
Vasailevicb G(^o1-~one of the twin founders of modem RosaiAn 
prose. He app^red and worked in an ejioeh when the ao^ratio 
rule of Czars, the feudal rites, and the serf system were driving 
Russia to the verge of ruin. He wielded his mighty pen for the 
aboHtion of the evils that were eating into the vitals of the nation, 
and in the encircling gloom of that epoch his writings were a source 
of light and hispiration to the people. 

Gogol was born on the 20lli of March, 1809, in the locality of 
Boroohnits in the district Mirgorod of the province of Poltava, His 
father Vassily Afansovich Gogol inherited a modest Ukranian eatats 
with 60 serfs. He had seen civil as well as military service and 
after retirement settled in his ancestral estate Vassilevkor-a small 
picturesque village. He was an ardent lover of the stage. He 
composed Russian songs and wrote Ukranian comedies. Ocgol’s 
mother came of a resivL'clable family of tbo court. Bhe bad not 
much education and she was not at alt practical. Bui she bad a 
very simple nature and she was of an extremely religious tempera¬ 
ment. She adored her son Nikolai and after tlie death of her husbaud 
looked after bis education. 

The Gogols lived in a modest mansion with a beautiful garden 
and a tank. They had many lervants and their bouse was always 
full of people. They had an ezcelJetit equipage with horsea which 
waa frequently requisitioned for their journey to the t»latial mannooe 
of their rich relatkma and neighbours-otbe Troabchmkis. The 
Troahehinkis were a very cultured family. They bad a big library,' 
a piotwe gallery with many beautiful (nctures great pabtera, and 
a collection of rare objecta. They bad their family stage too where 
the comedies of the aeobr Gogol were staged, be old man hhnsetf 
taking part b the |deya aa an actor. The Troahebbkia were widely 
renowned ae a hoepitMiie clan end bad often itaybg wHh them ae 
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their gueete, writwf tad ertisU of repole* Gogol would idwtje 
accomptay hie psreole to the TroebcbiDlde tod it is poetihte that ^ 
cultural aaeociatioDe did much to mould the taetee and intererts 
the future author of ** the luipector-General" and ** Dead Sonia **. 

In 1812 Gogol entered the State Gynmasiiun of higher Seieocmi 
in the town of Neahin in Poltava. He wae not happy there. Ihe 
cold and etrange atmosphere of the inetitutOf the uneympathetic 
attitude of the teachers, and of the Director who was more a police¬ 
man than a teacher left a very bad impression on his nerves. He 
wrote about it to bis parents. He neglected bis routine stadies and 
read a lot of the Decembrist literature and Pushkin's politiod writings 
which were hand.written, and circulated in secret. 

[The Decembrist conspiracy of 1826 was the outcome of the 
awakening of consciousness of freedom and progress, on the snocessfnl 
termination of the Napoleonic War of 1812 in which the Kusaiao 
people stake 1 everything and shed their lives* blood only to find 
themselves after the achievement of victory over Napoleon, still 
under the greater tyranny of their autocratic Czardom. The flowers 
of the intelligentia class—namely the poorer members of the court, 
young military officers who marched with the victorious army to 
Paris, and some members of the rather impoverished landed gentry, 
stirred up a rebellion and tried to seize power by violence, but the 
movement was ruthlessly suppressed in 1826. During Gogol's school 
days this movement wat> in full bloom, and it caught the imagiaatiou 
of the youthful intellects of the country. Gogol was one of the 
intellectuals, but unlike the predecessor Gribodoev (1795>1829} he did 
not play any active role in the movement.] 

Gogol took much interest in painting and played many comical 
roles with great success on the stage of the institution. He bad a 
good deal of talent in this direction, and once he wrote to Zhukovsky 
. . . “ You yourself know that [ was not a bad actor.” 

Gogol did not make many friends in the institution. He shunned 
nompanions and gave himself up to brooding and day .dreaming. He 
became an enigma to his fel]ow.stodent8. 

Now wbat was the tad dreaming? Once he wrote to his mother 
revealing the very depths of his youthful soul. ** I have felt more 
grief and need than you imagine ... It is doubtful if anybody has 
to put op with so much injustice, ingratitude, foolish preteosione 
and euqticion . . . you call me a dreamer . . . Nay, I know people too 
mooh to become a visionary. The teasons I received firom them will 
lofewr remaao indelible in mjr m^nory.'* 
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*n»iM »liBAdy in tlie selioold«ya Qogol Mt in tiM dt kli 
heart the oonfltet of Uie ideal heppineae Imm of eiaicMt 
dagradiog meannew eproog from reality ?—m floharqiieiitl^ depioted bp 
the MtiKM' in bia remarkable eharactef*aketcbet in * The Ini^peeter* 
Oenml' * Dead Sonia * eto. And it waa really in the attempt to 
reecdae thia eonfliet that Gogol found hia true vocation. All Uirongh- 
out be had thia beftwe bim aa the aim of hia life, but aa U> the proper 
meana of realiaiog it be had the vaguest idea. 

Neither the stage» nor literature wea in the eoneeiofia foent of the 
future author and bis flrat impulse was to enter the state aervioet 
and he wrote to hia mother—" Whether ewake m* aaleep Peteraburg 
la alluring me and with it tlie atate service.** Ha thought that be 
would be in a position to do the greateat service to humanity by 
joining the department of justice. 

In 1828, after leaving the Gyroneaium Gogol went to Petonhnrg 
with high holies. He was soon diailluaioned ; the extent oi hia 
chagrin may be best imagined from the letter which he sent to hia 
mother—** There is no life here among the people ; everybody speaks 
only of his service and of nairow self-interests and all are oblivious 
of the iinmane alTairs of (he world . . . People are tieing cruabed 
under the weight of endless labour—among which their frustrated 
lives are lost for ever.*' 

Gogol bimsalf waa in dire need of money in this strange metro> 
polis and he tried to earn some. The letters of recommendations to 
important persons in the city proved futile. Hia attempt to become 
an actor in the Alexandrinsky theatre met with no success. His first 
booklet, en idyllic poem, * Hans Kieuxelgarten ' was published at ibis 
time (May, 1629). Tn it he attempted to describe the life in a small 
Omrman village. His idyll was essentially bookish and artificial and it 
met with adverse criticiam in the local jonrnals. In a fit of deapair he 
collected all the copies and burnt them. He now received some money 
from his mother and visited Germany for a short time. He toon 
returned to Peterabnrg and became a clerk in the aecreterut. About 
Utia service he wrote to hia mother, ** I receive only a trifling Mnount 
aa my salary . . my whole duty oonaicte in oiqpytng or traoahiting 
certein doeammts.** He had to write in megaainea end jonraala 
to supplement bia income. The March, 1880 issue of the megaxine 
'l^trooymio* oonteined hia itoiy "The Bee of Ivan Knpal." He 
wae very criUcal of ita reception, noting the reouptbo meted oat to 
Pmbkin'a aiiiitk creation 'i^nlaa and Ludmilla* wbidt wae pnh^ 
liibed eatlitf. £bi wiofee in a aardonie qMt in the InlfodtietiMi df 
hie book, ^'Evenings on a firm near Dikanka**—"It j# not tor ns 
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of the remote farmsUmd to show ottr ooeM is feshiociafale mc^j. 
Good grtdooe, so/' Bot hie story wee fstoiff^ljr reofliYed. Nead 
mooth be bectme a headcierk is his de^rtmesl ai^ started to 
attend lectores in the ^Academy of Painting*. He was already 
thorougbiy diagntited with his servioe. He realised his initial blunder 
as to the choice of hie vocation. Bat hie service brought him a lot 
of experience aboai the official characters and he letor drew on his 
impressions to describe them so effectively in his stories sudk as 
"The Diary of a Madman*', "The Greatcoat" etc. and in his famous 
works "The Inspector-Oeneral" and "Dead Souls". 

I^Gogol now became a teacher of history in the 'Patriotic Tnsti- 
tute* of Petersburg, hut he continued hie literary activities. His 
writings in Petersburg journals drew the attention of the cultured 
circle of the city and he made some acquaintances. He now met 
Pushkin for the first time at an evening parly in the bouse of l^.A. 
Pletocr-~-a professor and friend of (he {loet. Boon after this meeting 
he came to Jive near Pushkin's residence as a family tutor. HU 
acquaintance with the [xiet was renewed and Pusiikiu Zhukovsky and 
Gogol met every evening. Ail three were deeply interested in the 
llussian {People. They started collecting fiopular uongs, legends and 
traditions. Gogol's celehratod lu'ok "Kivenings on a firm near 
Dikanka" which was just then published contained a large 

number of such legends and anecdotes. U was a great success. 

Puslikin wrote about it.'* I have just now finished 'Evenings 

on a firm near Dikanka'. It has taken—me hy surprise. Here 

is pure and permanent joy.sincere and unconstrained, without 

affectation, without {Hidantism.ail these ore so uousuai in our 

literature. 

The Second volume of the "Evenings" appeared in March. 1832 
and caught the imagination of the Public. Gogol now went to 
Moscow and met many cultured people there. Next he went to 
his native village and started collecting Ukranian songs, legends 
Mid anecdotes. For a time he thought of settling down at Kiev 
and writing a comprehensive history of Ukrmnia and Southern 
Russia. But finally be came baede to Petersburg in Jnly. 1834, 
accepted too chair of Qencaral History in the Petersbntg Univeisity. 
He delivered a series of lectures on the middle ages: bnt m pvofensor 
he was not very successful. After one year and half he resigned 
bis ptolestorship and gave himself up to literary pnrsuils. Hii 
briUiant storiM, snob as "St. Fetentoiirg Talm" "Hie Pmtndl", 
"Miigoiod", "Bii", "Old-World (^tlefolks**, ete., wets pubtisiied 
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iii^A Aot% iime. hitt(»ioAt ttofy o! 

UkrtSolBai longB and lagandi, depicliiig tht Xasbaki ^ 

tbeir ^[hl fM* Ereedom at Zbaporazh and deacar&itig In imaute dalallt 
tlildr pecoUar inttitoyons, niaonara uid oastoma waa now pablidlMd 
The itory bioaght him mocb fama. 

Next sammer Gogol visited bis native place ftom wbMti be 
made a short trip to Kiev and Crimea. He bad finished by thta 
time *‘Tbe fnspector-Generai” and started **I>ead Sonia'*. 

In . June, 1836, Gogol went sbrmid with a resolve to stay there 
for a long time. After visiting Germany, Swiiaerland and France 
be settled in Home. Here he received the death news of Pushkin. 

The news stunned him and he wrote.My debt to Pushkin is 

the greatest of ail.f did not write anything without his advice 

.Not a single line did I write without imagining himself before 

me What would he say, what would he note, what would redtive 
his indestiuctibie and eternal approval—this and this alone took my 

attention and inspired me with sironglh.The great man is no 

more.” He came to Moscow in 1840, to arrange the publication of 
his book, made acquaintance with licrtnentov. and after Staying a 
few weeks returned to Rome. He can e back again in October in 
1641, and itayed in Moscow for a few months. The Volume I of 
'Dead Bouls* was published in May, 1842. Gogol now left Bussta 
and travelled continuously from place to place. His health was 
shattered. His nervous, aesthetic*rcligious temperament was grsdu* 
ally giving way to unsettledness of mind. It was the precursor to 
a religious mania and insanity. He had visions of an 'Angry Christ*. 
He became more and more subject to fils of hallucination. 

The root cause of all the malady lay in bis inability to anive 
at the only logical conclusion possible as regards the orientation of 
his mind so far as the idea of welfare of his country was concerned. 
He was the most powerful critic of the epoch of Nicholas I, ilie 
autocratic Cxar who upheld the feudal social order, and the serf- 
system which lay at the root of so much suffering of the Russian 
people. It was very strange that it did not occur to Gogol that the 
real remedy lay in tbe liquidation of the autocraiio syidem. He 
was a national genios but his extreme Slavofdiilism clouded his judg¬ 
ment and stood on the way to a broad iotemationai outlook whnsh 
was pgesessed by some of bis great eonieropmnuries. Ho could not 
discern tbe injective links between his own writing and tbe progres- 
^sive political movement of bis lime. He could tuA understand the 
revolatibn^ fervour of bis epoefa. fie fell a vkitjnt to hie bated 
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feadAi nBctum. Himaelf of dee{dy fvtigloiif tempenuofiit 
ibe ^tikkie of the C3)aroh eobMnrieot to aecoliff powers added madi 
to bis confosioo. His powerful deottociiUiofis of the bomxi of feudal 
Bossia bad made hifn ibe iDootb«ptece of the peo^ sad popolac 
wrath, but be never played up to tbe role he was expected to {day. 
He never pointed out the way to the real solution the pcobtem. 
He never attempted to portray or call for revolutioniry struggle. 
Re deserted the people halfway. His great realistic comedy **T1ie 
Inspector-Generar* bears witness to this inconsistency of his convic¬ 
tions, for he thought it enough to leave the ponidtment of the corrupt 
officials to the real Inspector-General. In the face of bis accumu¬ 
lated experiences this child-like naivety is appalling. His mind c<mld 
not reach beyond this pious hope. His orthodox and extremely 
conservative instincts lashed round and round in the old vkiotts 
groove of goveminental machinery and could not find any way out. 
He floundered more and more in the mental morass. His mental 
tribulations increased and his lucid intervals became rarer. In utter 
confusion while under the influence of lleligious Beactionism he 
wrote a booklet <1816) defending the auhxiracy and the existing 
social order. This evoked the famous letter of sharp protest from 
the great scx'ial denK)crat Belinisky in which was laid bare the bitter 
anguish and despair of a mortally stricken soul. Gogol’s reply in 
self-defence sounded like the half-apologetic lispings of a petulant 
child that ixiuld not realise the enormity of its offence. 

In 1848, Gogol made a journey to Palestine, He bad found 
the struggle too much for him, and had completely broken down 
under the weight of his sad revelations. The man who bad so 
rerolutely exposed the fathomless evils and oorruptbna of the society 
had to go on a pilgriina'*e to Palestine. What a cruel irony of fate. 
Moral collapse could hardly go further. The cup-of life which was 
to him —>10 the Russia of his time—a bitter soul-witberiog potion 
had its inevitable effeeVa on hia bigh-atrung nerves. Paiestime did 
him no cure. Hia mental conditiona became worse and be again 
went abroad to Switxerland and Italy. But bis violent fits increased. 
He bad already twice in hia fits burnt soora chapters of his manus- 
oript of the second volume of ’’Dead Souls”. He rewrote them 
little by little in hia lucid intervals, fie was now living in Moscow 
(1850-61). He bad a vioknt fit on the 18th of February, 1358 when 
he burnt the manoieript for the third and last time. He passed 
away on the 81at of February, 1652. 

Bearing of the death of Gogol, Tnrganeva wrate—great * 
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cAbmil^' has bsfaltao os. .Qogo) is dead in Moseoiv. Thsie hi no 

Rottiaii soal whkdi not grieving at thit moment. Be was mevA 
than a writsr. On) nesds be a Ru'Wtan to nnderstaod what we 
have lost.'* 

Gogol’s Woskb 

The artistic creation of Gogol at first drew insptraUon and non* 
ri^hmeot from the Ukrainian soil. In the eighteen-twenties Ukralnla 
and her folklore became the slogan of romantic revivalism and en¬ 
joyed great popularity in literature. Gogol had drunk deep at the 
fountain of Ukrainian legends, songs, anecdotes an I history. Ha 
thoroughly knew the country, the people, their manners and enstoms, 
and their hopes and aspirations. He was one of them. All these 
were reflected as in a mirror in his writings and were to be found 
chiefly in his books, ’ Evenings on a farm near Diksnka * ‘ Mirgorod * 
and * Taras Bulba.* In the book * Evenings on a farm near Dikaoka* 
the reader is introduced to a viritahle world of folk art am! folk 
custom. The fullbiooded gay life of the plain folk is unfolded in 
its true realism and romauticism. The tone and speech that live on 
the lips of the (loople are introduod masterfully and magnifloently 
often turning the prose into true poetry, lu the tales of * Mirgorod' 
are portrayed the landowners before the abolition of the serf system, 
and the cotninon Russian people in all their pettiness and vulgarity, 
while ‘Taras Bulba' depicts those trails of Russtsn character that 
make them intrepid and persevering against all oppression and 
tyranny and embodies these traits with exceptional eflects in the epio 
figure of ' Taras Bulba' for whom there existed no power neither fire 
nor torture strong enough to bend his iron will. 

Gogol next took up the delineation of isolated traits in the 
cbaractei of petty o8Bcial8 of Petersl^nrg. In his * St. Petersburg 
tales' and others such as, ‘ The Diary of a madman/ The Great 
coat*, etc., he depicted some special aspects of the life of poor Peters¬ 
burg officials. He stresses upon the oontradiclions between the 
upper and the lower stratum of society and introduc<^ a whole gallery 
of poor intellectuals, * government offidals' petty aiiiMns, etc., doomed 
to rain by an unjust social order. Hit * GrMt cost' Is p sooial 
tragedy aprang out of real conditions. In bis story * 1%e Portrait * 
he defMcts the degradation of an artist who de]^ai%d by P lust of 
gold turned fats work into marketable goods. All these iaiei are very 
tomfliing and evoke the sympathy of the reader, bi!t aftM* all the 
theme ia confined sHthin a narrow eompses of isolated indivjdualitiei. 
s>.i8MP—vni 
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Tlie C8«e entire chtuges io ht» Ister works, * Iwpootof- 
Gwersl * And * l^sd sAvilt.' Hsre the theme it wide sod the putere 
is drswn oo e btxisd esovss'*. In s wide sweep of his hmsh Gogol 
now depicts not individuslities, hot the entire RatsiAn society—the 
whole of Boswa herself. The attention of the author is focussed 
neither on the isolated beauty spots of Ukrsinia, nor on pitiful life 
of some pcKar official of Petersburg, but on the whole of Rnssia The 
theatre of activity of the people describe! in the ‘ Io'«pector-Oeneral ‘ 
may be any provincial town, and the places visited by Cbichikov 
the chief hero of ‘Dead souls’ may ba any locality in the entire 
country. These are truly typical for the whole of Russia. 

“ ThB iNSPKCrOR-GSNERAL” 

Gogol w.as thinking a long time about writing a comedy. In 
1833 simultaneously with ' Taras Bulba ’ ha started writing ‘ Vladimir 
of the Third rank ’—a comedy characterising the highest Ozarist 
officials. But It suddenly came to his mind that the censor would 
not pass his manuscript. “ What if the play was not staged at all? 

“ The drama lives on the stage ; otherwise it is but a soul without 
a body,” thought Gogol and on the verge of despair wrote—’* U is 
now only left to me to invent the most harmless plot that would not 
oven offend a patrol or policomsii.” But what is comedy that has 
neither truth nor anger? In this gloomy mood he wrote ” The 
marriage ”—a comedy ah »ut a m*»rch»nt'a daughter pestered by 
suitors from different walks of life. In it he criticised the marriage 
of convenience so very harshly and so vividly exposed the selfishness 
ond vulgarity of tlie suitors, some of whom wer* merchants and 
officials that a storm of indignant pr->tests was raise ! in the reactionary 
press. Gogol was very much annoyel. Fie was now searching for 
a more snitahle subject and turned to Pu.-hkin for suggestions. Ilie 
poet narrated to hii^ an incident in his life—how in Niehny-Novo* 
gorod he was taken hy the Governor to be an Inspector-C^neral 
incognito with very wide piwers and he now requested Gogol to take 
op the theme Gogol agret^d and produced a comedy which was a 
new departure in literature—as this masterpiece of work did not 
revolve about the oonventiotiai love intrigue aa was the practice ap to 
his time. ” It is high time to give up thie eternal intrigue *' declared 
Gk>gol and urged the playwrights to seek ideas and inspintuma ia 
the broad reality of lives' nnivereity. He wrote to Pusbkiii—“In tike 
Inepector-General '* 1 wanted to^'poftray in one lump all that waa Ijad 
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in Biimw AS 1 knew H so (b«t ovsrybodjr might h»?s • ofvr it 
coco Iw aH/' 

The In8pector<^eniWaI *' was ooiuf^eta on PsoeinbAr 4, l6Sh« 
Ths pennjfisi<m for staging it was obtained from tbs Csar NtdmiAa t 
wlm At first oould not make ont the real import of tbs book, Qkigoi 
bimself coached the actors and (be play was first staged on tbs 
Alexandt'insky Theatre on April 19,1836. The Czar with his followers 
waa there; all the elite of Petersburg was there. The play was 
greeted with outbursts of laughter and handclaps. The Czar was 
reported to have said, ** Everybody enjoyed the play and myself the 
most of ail. * The reactionaries were sullen. They declared the play 
as an indecent caricature of the administration of the whole of Knsaia. 
Gogol himsf if was not pleased when he found that the public did 
not grasp the real purfMse of the play. He wrote *' ‘ the Inspector* 
Genera) ’ has been staged but 1 feel much i‘oafu;tion and indefinable 

sensations in my soul,”.Nobody knows niy sufTering,..Everybody 

is against nte.The officiult grumble that to me nothing is sacred 

if 1 could hold them to k) much ridicule...The police is against me 

.I aouder what would have hapKieiied had 1 described Petersburg 

officials whom I know better instead of those from a faraway pro* 
vincia) town.” 

The oubject of Ibe pisy in a nutshell is the following : 

T! e un{)leaMtnt rumour about the arrival of en lns{MH:tor*General 
inco^fiiiio in a provinciai town crestt'd niucb excitement and alarm 
among the official.^, and the incidLiilal arrival of one Khlestakov with 
bis servant at the local inn was interpreted as the arrival of that 
dreaded fiersunage. A.* a result of ihia inihapprebcnsiou a series of 
comical events developed, one after another. The Mayor of the 
town with some officials went to pay homage lu the supposed 
Inspector-General, who was very hard up at that time and was 
being threatened with expulsion by the irate innkeeper. Khlestakov 
was shrewd enough to guess the cause of the obsequioos visit of the 
Mayor and thoroughly exploited the situation. Kis debts in the inn 
were paid off by the Mayor as the most honoured guest. He was 
waited on with awe and trepidation. AH trembled before him The 
oflScials and big men hants of the locality paid him visits and tried 
to obtain favour and patronage. He fleeced each of them in turn 
by accepting money aa a loan on the plea of a temporary shortage 
of funds. The bogus (nspectorGeneral was entertoioed and taken 
laaod all the important iosiitiitioos of the place. He started wooing 
the daughter of Uie Mayor and that official felt much gratified by 
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the Attentioo of ao greaA a m*n to hi« dAugbter. When Kbleel«kev 
felt then the denoiienten w is near be disappeared. Shortly afterwirchi 
a policeman annoniiced the arrival of the tree lDtpecior>6eneral and 
the eorropt officials became petrified and speechless with terror. 

All the characters have been conceived with the true instinct 
of a genius and drawn with the inasterhand of an artist. They are 
not pale pictures, but they step out lively iu all naturalness on the 
arena. They are vigorously real and typical of the whole of Ruana 
of that feudal age. The author himself speaks of the chance imposter 
Kbiestakov —** This empty and mean character concentrates in itself 
many of those qualities which are not the rouno(X>ly of low characters 

..Everybody even for a few rninutes has acted or acts as 

Kbiestakov. The smart officer of (he guard, the blooming state 
official, and even our brothers the sinful writers at times became 
Khlestakovs. In a word it is very rare to find one who has not even 
once played the tole of Khlestskov. 

Dbad Souls 

After the "Inspector-general” Gogol turned his attention to 
the landed gentry and brought into limelight these little known 
people living far away from the highway and big towns burying 
ihetnselves into Ih^ very depth of their own villages. This was the 
flossia of the landed gentry who though they lived noisolehsiy bmy 
in the work of their land concealed a deep r depravity than was 
found in their counterparts in the west. Gogol lore away the mask 
and held them before the world in their true colour—confirmed 
drunkards and gourmandisers, slaves to power, tyrants without 
feelings for those serfs whose very lifeblood they were sucking with 
the non-obaiance and naively of a child at its dying mother's breast. 

Gogol was overwhelmed with the colossal nature of the task, 
and thought out the plan as a prose poem in three volumes. The 
first was to reveal the worst phases of the existing social order, 
while the last two volumes were meant to describe the succes^ul 
struggle of the Russian people for the attainment of the ideal life 
He wanted to lead the principal hero of his book—the rascal 
Cbichikov—a commonplace, depraved, mean, stupid and low character 
through the purgatory of moral suffering and regeneration to the 
partdiae of the ideal future. 

Aooordingly in the first volume he introduced the hero travel. 
lii^ over the whole of Russia on an infamoos mtswon. We meet only 
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oommoBfdafle paople And hero'inoiiftwi in bit fintt tolnme ; bol bi« 
{nninifie to pot forword better people in tiie other eoloaet bore 
froit in the aeoond* Yolome. of wbidx only » fregment ia etoikibki 
wherein there are eome Tirtooot cberectere^ end where the reacel 
Chirikov after hU ordeal through a fieriea of bitter expeHencaa 
exclaims, ** A different, a different life. Tt is time to be reepectable/* 
The third volome was not begun at all. 

The subjectraatter of this book was also suggested by Poshfcin. 
The history of iiteratore knows of no other instance to compare with 
this unselfish and generous surrender of two highly original and 
important literary themes. Pushkin himself created a gallery of 
repulsive landowner ty[)es in his writings but even be was not equal 
to the task which Gogol accomplished so brilliantty~>the task of 
depicting the decaying, reactionary feudal Russia. Gogol wrote to 
Pushkiu in October, 18<'15, ** I have started writing ‘Bead Souls'.*' 
He read the first few chapters to the poet. Pushkin was deeply 
pleased and requested Gogol to continue his work. There is a story 
that after listening to the first few chapters of 'Dead Souls' Pushkin 
at first burst into uncontrollable fils of laughter. Then he became 
thoughtful and sad. Gogol had put into the book many bitter truths 
about the life of their contemporaries. 

The first volume of ‘Dead Souls' was completed by 1840. It was 
mostly written abroad, but then Gogol came to Russia to publish his 
books. He had a period of long worry and suspense while bis 
manuscript was being scrutinised by the censor. The story of 
Captain Ropeikin wan diMlIuwcd on the ground that ii was a 
reflection on the Caar and iiis ministers. 

The appearance of the first void mo of ‘Dead Souls'—(1842) was 
bailed as the greatest literary huccess of Gogol. The hero of this 
section of the book, Chichikov wito is really a spiritual brother of 
Khlestakov, set out to travel over th*e whole of Hossia purchasing 
dead souls or serfs In order to make money by mortgaging them. 
In his journey be visited landlords like the empty dreamer Maoilov, 
the stingy rogue Sobakevich, the perfect blockliead Korovochka, the 
insufferable chatterbox Nor.dr)ev, the great iniiier Piieushkin, who 
had lost all vestige of humanity, and a host of others who also may be 
aptly represented as a ^llery of dead souls. 

The whole first volume was a censure on the Russia of that 
epoch, that bad sunk into the roirs of vice and corruption but not 
iM^leseiy. There where the eye could penetrate the UDcl<»n, fool* 
•reelling vapours of vice and oorniption—there far away on the distant 
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STrusoo the ttotbcH* detected the mehtng tide of itaik»Mliem. It it 
really ted to the world of Cbichikovt, font Aem wee fei^ eod 
expectatioDe in the futore. 

'Dead Soole* shook the whole of Russia. It was the history of a 
malady written by a mister. The almost involuntary shri^^ of 
indignation, terror, disgust and shame which escape from a man 
debased by his past disgraceful life, when he is suddenly ooufronted 
with his brutalised face in the mirror, kept on raverberating 
continuously over the whole of Russia—auch was the effect of the 
book. 

If the first volume was the symbol of so much success, the 
burning of the (Continuation of the work must be considered as 
one of the bitter tragedies of literature. It was tike the selffmroo- 
laiion of the genial author w!iu had ventured to stand against the 
|)owers that wore and wieldoti his mighty creative energy to save bis 
country that was on the brink of disaster owing to the accumulated 
evils of the autocracy, feudalism and serfdom. 

“The merit of the author" write-i the critic revolutionary 
democrat Belinisky, "lies not only in the fact that he has 
depicted the life of his country in its austere truth during the autocra¬ 
tic feudal epoch when the serf system prevailed but has also poured 
on this life his mereiless condemnation." In the lyrical digressions 
of his f)oem (iogni speaks of the tasks and duties before the |)oiitkal 
artists and patriots to whom the fate of the mother-country is above 
ail personal honour, ambition and fulfilment of life There is an 
indlsKoInhIe link between such a poet and his country. In this fine 
lyrical mcKHl Gogol speaks about the exactness of the words of the 
Russian people, of the limitless ideas of the people whose country 
also is equally limitless. 

Gogol's ‘Dead Souls’ is permeated throughout with the spirit of 
the patriotism of Pushkin—with Pushkin’s faith in the people and 
in the glorious future ahead. In bis celebrated poem '‘The bmnxe 
horeeroan'* Pushkin asked—“Where are yon galloping you prond 
steed and where will you stop your hoofs?" Gogol stiikes a dinilar 
note when he compares his ountry to a ‘troyka' in motion, and takes 
the traveller from the vile and -.uffo-^tTing world of Nozdryevs, Sobake- 
viches, Chichikovs etc. to the radiant world of the future. The 
‘troyka* is the traditional Russian vehicle, drawn by a team of three 
horses abreast—the middle one a powerful trotter, and the side oimmi 
trained to bend their necks away from him, and adding to the eleaMsit 
of beauty, grace and gaity to the syefem in motion. Gogol’s inspired 
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Uoet «ddreifed to tike *troylui* m % clae to the mind «l tlie' 
jRnseiftii genios »t winrk witia hie neU^l we^e end oxfMrMeiooe. 
These lines baffle exict transiattoo- However, we <t|uote ftom thA 
transiation by Madame Jarinteov which approaches to some extent the 
sense and spirit of the piece. 

*'Jfih,‘troyke* 1 ‘Troyka’—the—bird! Who has invented thee? 
Thou must have been bom with a quick-Uiiukiog people in that land 
which means no j ike, but which has dung itself out, vast and smooth, 
half over the world—Go count the milestones till they dance in your 
eyes. It would seem that there is nothing complicated about *thee'<— 
*Troyka.' Just a few strokes of the axe and chisel in the bands of a 
quick peasant~oand there thou art. No German leggings about the 
driver—'just beard and gloves and the devil knows where he is sitting 
on ; but there he leans forward and swings his knout and starts bis 
song, and the bte^ds are like a hurricane, (Im spokes tn the wheel are 
one smooth circle, and the road gives a shudder and an involuntary 

shout escafies the startled passerby.And there she flies*"*-the 

'troyka'. Already one but sees in the distance something swirling and 
dust eddying in the air*'. 

"Art thou not, Rus’ flying like a lightening-swift 'troyka* too? 
The road is a whirlwind of dust under thee, the bridges tremble and 

all remains behind.What is (his awe-inspiring motion like 

a bolt thrown down fiotn the hkies? What unknown power is there 
in these unseen herses? 

"Eh, horses, horses What horses.Is there a storm 

hidden under your manes? Is every little vein of yours throbbing 
with resiKinsiveness?" 

"There comet the aoog you know—and hardly touching the ground 
with your hoofs—you are like arrows flying through air" ...... 

And there she soars inspired by God. Bus' whitber fliest thou? 
Give thine answer. The air torn into fragments rings in your ears 
and becumea wind ... All flies by and remains behind . .. And 
looking askance other peoples and conutries stand aside and give way 
to thee.". 

Compared to the original the transiation is a pbotograidi to the 
real luidscape itself: no colour, no breeze no vivifying warmth. Only 
the skeleton is here. Because the genuine colours, brseze and 
wannth of tbe (dtiloeopby «id syntax of Bossian apeecb in its cltmax 
in this passage have oo equivalents whatsoever. 
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TBB LaNOUAQB and 8TTI»B of OOOOIi 

Goirol i* » great wiaard of word and exfdreaaiona. The foroe of 
tlie images and pictures e?oked by him is reflected in bis literary 
style which is consptciious for its beauty, accuracy, expresaiTeness 
and emotion. The author utilises two different forms of epeedr to 
serve his purpose. The hrst is a very solemn, pathetic literary- 
romantic form of style, and the other is the oiflioary popular narrative 
style itlouuned with flashes of wit and humour. To ensure literary 
richness Gogol draws on diverse sources such as Ukianian and great 
lluBsian talks, the speech of the town and the countryside, the langu¬ 
age of officials, seminarists and merchants, the jargon of diverse 
shades, archaisms and neologisms, sayings and proverbs. All these 
pour in one continuous stream in Gogol's literary speech knitting a 
multi-coloured compact language-fabric. 

Gogol uses his remarkable ()ower of phantasy and imaginative 
vision and combines in a highly artistic inanuer all his own soulful 
lyricism with the breadth and grandeur of epic narration. In bis 
writings we find the austere and solemn with the pathos of elegial 
meditation, and wrathful sarcasm with gentle irony. Like Dickens 
his mastery of the grotesque enables him to reveal the horrors of a 
world of aristocratic and feudal exploitations of the common people. 

Gogors style is chara<;terised by h\pcrboU8m and a widely 
developed coinimrison, where the image with which the object is com¬ 
pared is unrolled in its entirety. There is a detailed and minute 
description bristling with an abundance of synonymous words and 
repetitions of isolated words and expressions, and the nse of outside- 
literary words for greater expressiveness. There appears to be a 
sharp turmoil, a continuous efforts for reaching out to a sensibility 
which is at once in.^tahle and yet aware of new balances, new crys¬ 
tallisations of art forms adequate to contain the extended struggle. 
The result is often a ^ujierhiy melodious speech pulsating with winding 
and throbbing beauty. 

Gogol is one of the supreme masters of dialogues. Every acting 
personality (with the exception of romantic heroes in hia early works) 
speaks in his own tongue revealing bis characteristic merit. 

By the harmonious blending of literary language with the living 
speech in all diversity, Ch>gol democratised the Russian litenwy style. 
Hia language was capable of expreasiug all shadea of tones and 
nuanoea; it was Itmitless and deep and capable of growth like 
living beings every minute. There is a good deal of iroUi in the 
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frtok aoknowld^iDeiit of o oooteiDpomy of Gogol tlm, 

Gogol come into Russia » totally now langaage. It {Aoaaal oa ivitlK»t 
limit by its aim plkity, force, accuracy aud surfartaing acutoowia aol 
ooMtiess of nature.*' 

Gogol's defects were contained in tbe excessive elements of bbi 
byperbolisation, stylisation, grotesqueness and caricature. Theses 
brought the inevitable exaggeration, and the cbaractoristic defcrmaticm 
leading to tbe predominance of the particular over the general and 
tbe irrevocable immobilisation of life. 

Gogol exerted a tremendous indnence on the literary language 
of his epoch as well as on that of the subsequent ages. *lbe Gqgtd 
trend* in literature became a vital fact. We have all grown under 
Gogol's 'Great Coat* said Tolstoy, Turganev and Dostoevsky. 
Dostoevsky in particular was the spiritual successor of Gogol in more 
than one sense. "He also had his gaze fixed into the depths of toe 
thundercloud-riven sky of Russia whose agonised shrieks echo from 
the pages of bis ixwk. What wonder that he is so morose and morbid 
and locks the self-complacent philosophy of a Rabindranath."* 

Gogol's claim as the father of the Russian prose did not go 
unconiested. He bad a very powerful rival in Putokin. Both 
Belinsky and Chernesbavsky saw in Gogol a completely independent 
end original writer, who had no models, no predecessors, neither in 
Russian nor in any foreign literature. Their appraisal could not but 
influence the literary orientation of that epoch, and for a tong time 
Gogol remained the only recognised father of Russian prose. Accor¬ 
ding to these two eminent critics Gogol was not only the fatbnr of 
Russian prose but he gave it a decided preponderance over poetry. 
Belinsky preferred Gogol's tales to Pushkin’s tales. The artistic 
merit of Pushkin's prose were overlooked and these critics misjudged 
tbe importance of Pushkin’s for the. Russian novel of bis time and 
completely failed to evaluate the possibility of any subsequent 
influence of Pushkin on Russian prose in the future. This extremely 
onesided and erroneous conclusion was not at all accidental. It was 
related to the outstanding social demands which Belinsky and 
Cberneabevsky made on literature with their enthusiasm fm* the 
satirical trood. Tbe obvious {weponderance of realism in Pushkin’s 
art was not noted at all. Pushkin tbe prose writer was totally eelipeed 
by Pushkin tbe poet, and so be had to wait tong for a revaluatton 
and critical estimation of bis inrose works in bis own country. But 
he was fully vindicated. Tbe reseatebes of Rozanov, Mereckovsky, 

« QmIsS ItroBS btkiror Late MoUt LaO MssaoMlsr. 
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Kotljw^vsky* Bi^niov, Vec^lMov, Btcb«abftum, Vmogivdov tad 
others thcMsooghly exposed tod exploded the erfoneons oonclnnaae id 
Belinsky end CbemedieTsfcy who htd failed to a^ffeeiate Foiddda'a 
deep serenity and classic mastery of form, his ascetie aim{ilkity id 
sty1e~xan ascetic simplicity along with the maximam condeosatioo id 
word-content: no ornaments, no nnuecessary epithets metai^Kxra 
orsimilies, no lyricism, declamation, rhetoric or emotional tensenesa, 
no vagueness bat transparent and impregnated with ideological 
content, with an amaxing economy of artistic means and astoniidtiDg 
swiftness of action a coded message in which each cipher speaks a 
lot and costs a lot. 

Nothing can be more tcne about Pushkin’s style than Qogol'a 
enthuaiastic remark, Mack of any cssoide of eloquence which 
captivates by loquacity.' 

Gogol himself had no illusion on this snbject. He bad correctly 
estimated and acknowledged tho genius and supremacy of Pushkin. 
The appearance of Pushkin's * Ruslan an Ludmilla’ was likened 
by the reactionary critics of the day to a 'Moxhik' who had clashed 
the gates of the club of Moscow Nobility. But Gogol saw in it the 
creation of a true notional literature and tried to follow in his steps. 
He had a deep insight into the rich world of literature created by 
Puahkin's genius. He stres-ned on Pushkin's remarkable ability to 
portray realism in an exquisite artistic form of wonderful simplicity 
and lyricism breathing a democratic spirit ail throughout. Pushkin's 
great tragedy ‘Boris Godunov’ saw tho light of doy in 1830, after 
lying for five years under the czarist ban. The public at drst failed 
to grasp the ideological message of this glorious piece of realistic 
national—historical dramaturgy permeated through and tfaroogb 
with tho Russian folk spirit. But to Gogol this work became a 
sacred revelation—an event of utmost importance in his intellectual 
life. Then just on the threshold of his literary career he demanded. 
“Did anyone appreciate and understand this profound and lofty 
work encased in inherent and impregnable poetry which repudiates 
coarse and gaudy trappings?". And he forthwith swore by this 
‘glorious creation’ to stand firm and true to the vocation, to the 
incoiToj^ble integrity of a writer. It ia beyond doubt that tho 
{srofoond influence of Pushkin’s writings transformed Gogol tho 
writer of the luckless idyll into one of the greatest realirt satirist 
that the world ever produced. 

Gogol was thus tho firk to give J^shkin fata doe and Itow o£ter 
a few decadea the consensus of opinkm of eminent modam critiea is 
voM ipg round to Poalihin’e aide. 
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T was the eldest child of my parents. My father was twenty 
years of age, and iny mother only thirteen, when I was born. My 
brothers ai d sisters, nine or ten in nmuber, all except cine died in 
their infancy. It is therefore curious that I have lived so long, and 
on the whole have enjoyed such remarkably good health. 1 have oo 
doubt that it is due to the fact that I have lived an abttemiont active 
and regular life, have taken considerable care of myself and have bean 
more or less well-occupied. 

As far as I have beard or can remember, however, iny childhood 
was not a very healthy one. In my infancy as 1 have inddentally 
mentioned already, 1 could not digest the milk that was given to me. 
Later on, 1 KulT>*red from some rather obstinate form of an affection 
of the spleen. Doctors and Kavirajes fphysicians practising the 
Ayurvedic or ancient Hindu system of medicine) were tried, but 
without much benefit. At last it was tlmught proper to apply the 
cautery. This was not done by a properly qualified man, but by 
some * wise ’ woman belonging to a family that lived in the neigh- 
bourbood of our Bhowanipur house. I have no recollection of the 
surrounding circorostauces, hot 1 distinctly remember the actual 
operation. It was effected by applying a gold makn or earring, which 
had previously been made red-hot to that part of the abdomen where 
the spleen was supposed to be located. I do not remeiubor whether 
it cured me or not, but I was in good health when my father went 
to Lucknow in 1862, and 1 have since then, almost always been in 
the enjoyment of good health. 

I have a very hiint recollection of the Sepoy Mutiny which began 
when 1 was about four years of age- I have of course, no connected 
memory of the various events but I can baxily remember that my 
father nsed to come from his office and read from soinc newspaper 
and tell the variooe meiobein of the family of this or that occorrenM. 
1 can reohtfeet but 1 am not at all sure of this, that there was a Sort 
of jpBiiic when we beard of the outbreak at Bmackpur, 
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As fw as I csn rsmember I was vary doeila and obedient in my 
childhood. My moUier used to my that I frequently asked her to 
allow me to break any toy or plaything which I bad, so that X mi|^t 
see what the inside was like. My mother conld read and write Bengali 
and 1 used sometimes to discuss with her what I had been reading. 
I remember I had a discnssion with her, when 1 was quite a little 
boy about the meaning of a couplet, of an elementary poetical reader 
the padyapath: Santun yadio Im asita baran, pratutir kaechhe tei 
ka$ita kanehan. I thought quite erroneously, of coursoji that it meant, 
th^ although the baby might have a dark complexion still the 
midwife bad to be paid (a coin of) tested gold. My mother told me 
that 1 was wrong, and that the lines meant that although the com- 
l^exioD of a child might be dark, to the mother, it was always like 
tested gold. This foible of displaying my learning to my mother 
lasted, even when I grew op. 1 remember when 1 began to learn 
Chemistry and read or was told that a light would go out if the air 
surrounding it was deprived of its oxygen, I was very anxious to 
show off my knowledge to my admiring mother. When preparing 
my lessons in the evening by the light of a candle placed in a glass 
shade, I told my mother that if I placed my slate on the top of tbs 
shade, the oxygen in the air in the shade would be exhausted, and 
the candle would then be extiuguisbed. My mother was not inclined 
to believe this, but I was prepared to prove the truth of what I had 
road. I placed my slate oo tho top of the shade, when to my utter 
discomfiture, the candle did not go out, there was a sudden sharp 
sound, and the slate like the mirror of the hapless lady of Shallot 
cracked from side to side.” No curse however came upon me. 
We were only mildly merry over iny baffled experiment and incorrect 
sxpoaition of a taw of nature. 

I have a faint recollection of tlie first morning on which I went 
to sobool. My mother was sorry to part, even for a few hours, &om 
her beloved first-boVn child, who was all the dearer because several 
of those who had followed had died in their infancy. She came 
with me and the servant, who was to take me to the school, to the 
end of the blind lane leading to our house. Belongiug to a highly 
respectable Hindu family she could not accompany me any further, 
and there she bade me a tearful farewell with many injunctions to 
the servant to be very careful about my safety and to me to be good 
and to obey my teacher. Then I was made to sit aeUide oo.the 
neck of the servant and thin io4a to my first school. X did nol 
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bowtyer alw»y 9 go (o ochool in such a stite^ Very ohm I bad to 
walk to and bsek fvoin the school onatieoded by aoy aurvant and oa 
raefa oocattons I was often assaUed with fears of dangers, some nail 
but (be greater part imaginary. 1 bad to pass in front of the house 
Hurrisb Chandra Hukbarji the first great lodtau jonrnaltstA who 
as Bditor of the Hindu Patriot made a great name for himself. This 
gentleman bad a brother who did not pos(;ei»s any ability, jouma* 
Uetic or otherwise, but who used to keep a nuuiber of dogs, mongrel 
curs as far as I can reinemher, which used to lie about on the roadway 
in front of their house. I used to approach the place with fear 
and trembling but somehow or other, these dogs never attacked me, 
and I passed the place scatheless. Then there was the blind lane 
leading to our honso. Here there was rank grass and other low 
jungle and I was often afraid of snakes slinking out of the grass ; and 
finally there was an insane lady ->a distantly related aunt—in our 
house. She used to be kept confined in a room but. soiuelitues, she 
managed to get out and 1 therefore always passed through the tadar 
part of the Imuse with some fear and trepidation. 

The school to which I drst went was at Chakraberia, a (mr( of 
Bhowanipur. A member of the Mitra family of that place, the only 
member of that family, with whom my father was on friendly terms 
was the proprietor. The school house was a fairly large tiled hot 
but the different clasKcs were not partitioned off in any way. I have 
no recollection of what I learnt in the school and bow many classes 
there were in it. The only two f.icts which I can remember are, 
first, that when the school house was under repairs, the school was 
held in some room or verandah of the house of the proprietor; and 
secondly, on one occasion there was a great deal of excitement in 
the school, because it was understood that the Inspector of Schools 
was to pass in front of the school, and the teachers hoped or feased, 
1 do not remember which, that the great man might condescend to 
look in. I had no idea then what soit of a person an Inspector of 
Schools was, but like every one else I sat in hushed expectation of 
his coming to our school. He however did not think it worth his 
while to come and pay a visit to our school, but passed quickly along 
in front of it, 1 have a hazy sort of recdloction that he was riding 
on an elephant, though ibis is extremely improbable. 

1 may mention here that this was not my first initiation in 
fearaing. That was of a somewhat religious and symbolical character, 
like ev «7 Hindu boy of that period I had to go through what use 
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known m the hate^khari (lit* <^»lk in bend) eemtnonf. Tfeite fodfc 
piece when I wee in mj fifth year, on the Sripatwhatm w Shreieeft 
puja d&y. The old family priest (no partition ot onr priests ha4 
taken place at that time/ came and after offering puja to oor temily 
Salgtam and to Satasvati, the goddess of learoing be pot a amall 
cylindrical piece of a kind of hard grey chalk into iny right hand, 
and then grasping my little band in hia big one, he wrote the letters 
of the Bengali alphabet on the hard floor of the room in which the 
ceremony took place. It was only the conaonanta, or some of them, 
that we thus jointly wrote down. X do not think that I afaall be 
doing any injostice to the memory of the old Brahman if I my that 
he probably did not know very much of the vowels. 

My father had a rooted antipathy equally to indigenous paihaala$ 
and to iniiiKionary Rf*hool«, which wos perfectly juatified in the case 
of the former but not »o well in tlie case of the latter ; and I there* 
fore never went to any institution of either of these classes. 1 do 
not rometnber under what circumstances or for wbat reason 1 left the 
school in Ctiakraberia. Probably I outgrew it, but in any case afttt 
a time I left it, and afterwards attended another and a somewhat 
larger and i suppose mote advanced st'hool, which was known as the 
Nandan BrothorH* Academy, This had no local habitation of its 
own, but was held, at different limes, in different hired bouses, which 
were masonry slrucliires and therefore somewhat above the tiled 
hut in which my first school had been located. 

The whole of my ycais in school were not however passed in the 
two schools in Bhowaniptir which I have mentioned. According to 
Hindu custom my mother used to go from time to time to her father's 
house, and I always went with her. Thus my early school years 
were passed in migrations between my father's boose to that of 
my maternal grand*faiher, which entailed frequent tnoafen 
from the schools in Bhowanipur to another in Chorbagan which 
was under the su{>orvisioo direct or indirect of Baba Peary 
Charau Sarkar, a great educationist of that period, who was tiie 
inniernal uncle of my mother. 1 think I sliould here give some of my 
reminiaceooes of thte great and go)d man. He was very fond of children 
and used to like to play with them. He had a pet name for each 
of his sons, and for other children that be loved. As my fatbwr's 
family were Patshnars he used to address roe as Bairagi (lit. one 
who had renounced worldly pleasure). I can remember hia telling 
his grand*mother, who was still living, when 1 was a little b(^, in 
aHnsion to the saying in Beogatrhatir nati awarge bati which mMoa 
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titsft • pcraoB urtio (im a gr^ndK^'s grandson born dnrtog bta life* 
iiioo, bta or will bare • oaodla barniog in his botionr in beavoii* and 
tba>$ althongh Ibo old ladj coold n H sxpect tbs high honour of a 
caodlo in boaivon (as ^a had only a grand-daughtor’s grandson), sha 
could atUl hope to have a prodtp or a littia earUieo lamp there, Ha 
vrat at the time, I beUaro the Head Master of the Colootolah Branch 
School, since nained the Hare School, but he interested hiins*lf in 
a nnmber of social and edueational inuretnents an 1 reforms. He 
was an ardent advocate of female education, and of temperance. He 
also supervised an elementary sc^hoot, which was {mrlly under his 
own, and partly under his nephew, the late Babu (afterwards Hai 
Bahadur) Gopal Chandra Sircar’s management. Whenever 1 came to 
my maternal grand-father’s house I used to he sent to this school. 
I have been informed, though I have no recollection of the fact, that 
Babu Jogendra Nath Ohose who rose to be a Distriot and Sessions 
Julge attended this school during a part of the time I did so. 
I have a recollection of one prize distribution of this school, which 
took place in the Marble Palace of R.aja Uijendra Mallik. We not 
only got prizes there, though I cannot remember whether T actualiy 
got one, but we were regaled with oranges and sweets, and also had 
rides on the backs of some huge tortoises, (hat were kept there 
and used to bask in the sun or m *ve ab uit sluggishly on the lawn. 

Tn the Bhowanipur school 1 had as a classfeliow the late Babu 
Asotosh Biswas, M.A., B.L. who became the Public Prosecutor in 
the Ahpur Courts and who was killed by a bomb in the precincts of 
the Courts, during the troublous times which followed the partition of 
Briigal. 

I may mention here that the frequent transfers from one school 
to another which my migrations between Bhowanipur and Simla 
necessitated did not in any way interfere, or at alt events, did not 
materially interfere, with my progress. I should also note here that 
in those days there wore no rules about transfer certificates or other 
formalities of that kind. 

In 186'J when I was about ten years of age my father went 
away to Lucknow on receiving an appointment there. 1 now frequent* 
fy wonder bow at that age, I managed some of the affairs of the 
family, more specially as I have never been at alt expert in ddvtog 
bargains, and have alwaya been affected by a certuo amount of 
ihyneaa, and absentmindedneas. 1 was, however, to a certain 
extent, the KarU nr tbe head of the famiiy, but, of coorae, I received 
much help from eome neic^bonrs and rdLatkma* 
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The greal cyclone of 1864^ and a great fire which occurred ibanl 
that time and reduced nearly the wbde of the weatem part of 
Bhowantpar to aahee made a great impresftion on my mind. On both 
occasions, the school I was attending was clo^ early, and the 
pnpils were told to go home, so that they might be safe in the bosoms 
of their families. 1 came back borne on both occasious, as far as 
1 can remember in the forenoon, and with the members of the family 
remained in a state of the greatent anxiety. 

In the case of the conflagration we were afraid of the fire coming 
close to oor house and engulfing it, but fortunately it did not. Wo 
however saw men and women running into our lane, some of them 
carrying much of their goods and chattels as they bad succeeded 
in rescuing from their burning houses or huts. Some of them, who 
were more or less scorched by the fire, ran in a half<crazed condition 
and plunged headlong into the tank which lay on one side of the 
lane. Towards evening when the fire gradually subsided, we heard 
harrowing tales of men, women and children having been burnt 
alive. I remember one case in which half a dozen women who had 
been winnowing rice in an arath or big shop were all burnt alive. 
They bad tried to escape, but finding it impossible had concealed 
themselves in large heaps of rice, in the vain hope that the fire would 
not reach them there, but the heat and the smoke bad killed them 
and their charred bodies were recovered when the fire had subsided, 
and search was made for them. 

Shortly after my father's departure for Lucknow I was removed 
from the elementary schools in which 1 had, op to that time been 
educated, and was admitted into the Colootolah Branch School, now 
more appropriately called the Hare School. With the name, the local 
habitatioo of the school has also been changed. When I attended 
it, it was housed in an old one-storied buildmg, situated in a bye-lane, 
and the surroundings, both physical and moral, were very far from 
l)eing healthy and w’holesome. There was a deep dirty ditch along 
one side of the lane, and treyond it, there wae a dirty bustee or 
collection of huts with one two-storied house occupied by women of 
the town, right in front of the enttance gate of the school. I did not 
however remain there very long. 1 did not, so far as I remember, do 
very well, but if T remember right I obteined one prize. The dii^ance 
between our house at Bhotcanipur and the school was nearly 5 miles, 
and I bad to go to tbe school, and return from it, in a hackm^ 
carriage which I shared with five other boys <»r young men. We ^ 
attended either the Cokwtoleli Branch ScIkwI qx the Hindu flkdiool. 
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We M lo tAk« in Awlf biealcCitt ind to witk (o the elibte ftom 
which the eerriige stirted. When ill the eix who hid to fide Ih it 
bid memhlod^ it stirted and j<^ged ilong to i (dice neac the 
■cbools, where we got oot and walked to our rei^tiYe achoole. 
Id the alfternooo when the school was over, we walked baok to the 
place where the carriage was, and were carried to the place teem 
which it had started in the morning and then walked hack home. 
When my mother went to her father's house 1 walked from and to 
the school instead of going in the ghari from and to Bhowanipnr. 
In the rainy season the streets were frequently flooded, and we had 
sometimes to wade knee deep in the water. One of the naughty 
tricks in which we sometimes indulged was to mount into and 
dismount from the ghari while it was jogging along. When doing 
this once, I fell down and my thigh was slightly grazed by a wheel. 

As far as I know, none of my cIasR>mate8 in the Oolootolidi 
Branch School attained to any eminence. Two of them Natabar 
Sircar and Amnlyachandra Chatnpati joined the Medicel College 
and became doctors. A third Mr. Nagondranath Qhose went to 
England, appeared in the Indian Civil Service Examination, but 
was unable to enter it. He came out as a Barrister-at^law. He did 
not however practise as a Barrister, but became an educationalist 
and author. He became Principal of the Metropolitan Institution, 
edited the ** Indian Nation *’ newspajier, and wrote several biographies. 


SECTION V 
Life »n Lock now 

In 1865 my mother, myself and a younger brother and a sister 
went to Lucknow with a few distant relations, one of whom, cousin 
of my mother, was our escort, and another, an elderly widow aunt of 
hers, went wiih us to help my mother in keeping house and in looking 
after the cliildren. When my father had left Calcutta in 1862 the 
East Indian Bailway had only been built as far as llajmahal, but my 
father went b/train as far as Raniganj only, and made the journey 
from Baniganl to Lucknow, a distance of about 560 miles, OMrly 
the whole distance along the Grand Trunk Road, in Dak ghari* drawn 
by lelaya of pairs of ponies, travelling day and night except for short; 
halts f<»r meaia, ftc.« and covering the whole dii^anoe, as far as I can 
xeoiember ^ 11 days. In the three years which had ioterveoed 
T-UMP-Vin 
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betwem 1862 and 186&» wben we made the jouriiey, great pungreni 
had been wade in Uie oooetrootjon of the railway and we ooold walse 
the journey all the way from Howrah u> Cawnpore by train withonl 
a break ; exce{^ that aa the bridge over the Jumna at Allahabad had 
not, up to that time, been built, we had to cross that river in a ferry 
steamer. 

Before this journey, I bad only made a short railway journey onoe 
from Howrah to Konnagar and back, and consequently the long 
jouroey from Howrah to Lucknow opened up many new ecenes before 
my wondering eyes. We travelled by stow stages halting at Janialpur 
(the Chord line had not been bniit then), Mogbatserai, Benares, 
Allahabad and Cawnpore. I was a very heavy sleeper in those days 
and my companions found it extremely difficult to wake me up at 
the very unearthly hours when the trains sometimes started or reached 
their destinations. At Jainalpur and Moghalserai we stopped in the 
common Serais, wretched thatched houses. At Benares we hired a 
small masonry bouse for the few days wo remained there. I have 
nothing of any special interest to mention al>out these places. We 
did not see any of the sights any where. Our one object was to reach 
Lucknow in safety. At Benares, however, my mother went to eee 
her youngest sister, whose husband was at that time employed there. 
There was aotne kind of ilUfecling between my aunt's husband and 
some members of my grand-father's family, and my mother’s visit 
to her sister was therefore more or less a secret and unauthorised one. 

Prom Benares we went to Allahabad. Here we were received 
very hospitably and entertained very sumptuously by the meinbers 
of the family of the late Bahu NiU'oiijul (Eamal) Mitra, a wealthy 
railway caterer and contractor, and a person in those days of consi¬ 
derable importance at Allahabad, and in fact all along the East 
Indian Railway from Jamalptir to Cawnpore. He had, I have heard, 
travelled with ray mother’s father, when the latter went to Farrukha- 
bad in connection with the case against the Nawah of that place, 
more to keep him company and to see the country than for any other 
purpose. But being a man of great enterpriie and resource, and 
seeing that there was a great field for a man of energy and ability 
in those days in that part of the country, which was still undeveloped, 
and where the people were not aa Dimb}e*witted and intelligent at 
the Bengalis, had settled down in Allahabad, and had built up a great 
buahieaa there, and had great influence with the railway people and 
others. He lived in a very large rambling house called the Lslfcof Ai 
BUnoQodsd by his funily and a fairly k^e number of relationsand 
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Other depondonte, and received idl Bengalees paasing thnwi^ AHidKfei* 
bad with <^)en ums and treated them with generona and onalAntad 
hoapitality. Owing to his connection with my mother*8 lather we 
were reoeiTed with special kindnem and fared very eomptfioariy 
dttting the few days we stayed in their boose. NiJcomol Baba*a 
wife treated me like one of her own grandsons, and like most Bengali 
matrons who are inveterate match>tnakerH talked of a marriaft 
between me, although I was only twelve years of age, and her little 
grand'daughter. We were pressed to make a longer stay than we 
hid originally intended and we remained them for two or three deya 
instead of only one, as we had at first proposed. Talking of boy and 
girl matches, which were so often arranged specially by the ladies 
in those days, and many of which eventually did not come o6F. I may 
mention that-1 had already been selected as a prospective son-indew 
by another lady, a distant connection by marriage of iny mother. I 
was then only 9 or 10 years of age. Unlike the match proposed by 
Nilcomul Rabu’s wife which did not blossom or fructify, the talk 
about the earlier one, tiiongh it also ultimately came to nothing, went 
on for several months. I was freipicntly invited by roy prospective 
mother-in-law and entertained sumptuously. I also received various 
presents some of which, if J remember right, consisted of toys and 
I remember very well that I received a gold-einbroideri^l red shawl 
in the cold weather, best las a lot of sweetmeats, fruits, 1 am men¬ 
tioning all these not because the matter has any intrinsic importance 
but bscanse it iliu^lr.ktai a phisa of Hindu customs as they were 
more than half a century ago. and as they probably still are, in ortho¬ 
dox Hindu families. Niicotnul Babii afterwards set up a number of 
rest-bouses at the principal stations to supply cooked food to lodian 
travellers, which were called MUraaalas, but they were apparently 
not very su ccessfol owing to the fach that there was some unavoidable 
interference wi fh caste rules and prejudices. His business afterwards, 
1 think, dwindled down. He died some years ago and his son also 
died in 1914, but a grand-daughter is married to Mr, K. C. De, 
I.C .8., now Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal. 

We went to Uawnpore from Allahabad. Here also we stayed in 
the house of a Bengali gentleman, who was a friend of my mother’s 
father and also of Kilcomul Baba. The latter very kindly escorted 
ns as far as Cawnpore and bade us farewell there as we got into the 
Dak gharii. Oor railway journey ended at Cawnpore, and we now 
htd the novel and exciting experience of traversing the 46 miles ih«t 
intervened between Cawnpore and Locknow in two Dak ghark each 
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oi which WM drawn b; a pair of poniea. As I have said U waa a 
nOTol and exci(»itg axperisnce. My father had sent a stalwart servant, 
appropriately named Suraj BalU /strong as the son) but we were 
still terribly afraid of robbers and dacoits. We started in the evening, 
and in a very sfa(Mrt time, came to the bank of the Ganges. Hwe 
the ponies w^e unyoked from the gham, and were replaced by 
bullocks, which were coaxed and driven with a great d«il of dmuting 
and cudgelling, to take us over the bridge of boats which then spanned 
the river there. I remember quite distinctly, ss if the thing had 
happened yesterday, and not more than three scores years ago. that 
there was a Eurasian, who, I suppose, supervised the crossing of 
Dak gharii over the bridge, and who weul on shouting Hare Ham 
Oovinda (he whole time we were on the bridge, to indnce the drivers 
and the hullocks to do their best in hauling the loaded gharis over 
the uneven planks, which were placed on the boats, and were covered 
with a thick layer of straw. Once on temi firma the ponies were 
again put in, and we were driven along during the whole night and 
a great part of the following day, with halts for changing the ponies 
and after daybreak, for meals, etc. We were not attacked by any 
robbers or dacoits, and had no adventure of any kind, except that in 
one place where wo had halted for a meal, some roembera of the 
party pulled up Kune greon gram plants, which we had never seen 
in Bengal, and the green pods of which were very nice, roaated in the 
fire in which our meal had been cooked. Home villagers however 
saw that we were making free with the produce of their fields and 
rushed towards us to prevent fuither depredation, but the payment 
of a few annas soon made everything right. We reached Lucknow 
at about 3 p.m. quite worn out, after a tiresome journey of about 
twenty hours. 


( To be continued ) 



MARXIST DIALECTICS 

Kalyan Cbandra OrPTA M.A., P.B.S., 

Lect*t«r, Onirtnitf »/ CatpmttM 

It is ODO of tho ouriositioB of the utuetion in oonteniportry phUo* 
sopby that though the inftoence of the socio-economic doctrines of 
Marx and Engels on men who are interested in the practical affairs 
of human life seems to be on the increase almost ail over the world 
the system of philosophy on which these doctrines are based has not 
bithertj received any seriout) attention from academic philosophers 
outside the U.B.S.U. The result of this has been that most of the 
supporters of Marxist philosophy have almost taken it for granted 
that this philosophy is unassailable and that idealism or spiritualism 
has been refuted once for all. It is desirable that such a state of 
affairs should come to an end. We, therefore, propose to undwtake 
an examination of some of the basic elementa of Marxist philosophy 
in this paper. 

The key to the fundamental nature of Marxist philosophy is to 
be found in the single expression ^Dialetrtical Materialism'. Marxist 
philosophy is claimed to be a diulecth'al philosophy as distinguished 
from what is called a metaphysical philosophy. It insists on a 
dialectical appitiach to reality and regards the metaphysical approach 
as entirely barren and misleading. The metaphysical mode of thinks 
ing consists in looking upon things and their mental images ot ideas 
as isolated facts to be considered apart from one another, as rigid 
fixed objetHs of investigation given once for all. From the meta- 
idiysical standpoint a thing either exists or does not exist, it is 
impossible for a thing to be itself and at the same time something 
else. Positive and negative absolutely exclude each other, cause and 
effect stand in an equally rigid antithesis, one to the other. The 
dialectical philosophy on the other hand holds that "phenomena should 
be coosidefed not only from the standpoint of their inter-connection 
and inter-dependence but also from the standpoint of their movement, 
their change, their development, their coming into being end getting 
out of being." It looks upon movement or development as oonstito* 
ting the very being of things and maintains that every prooese of 
development ia {wimatily arif-movement the driving force of which 
lies within the very ptooess itself. Dialectical thinkiog ie uaeftii not 
only in philosofdiy but also in science and politics. It is not abtteaot 
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tiiinkiag. The thooght of & dialeetIciaQ conforms to the staff on 
which he works snd enables him to handle it most effeotmljr. In 
modem philosophy it was Hegel who tried to solve all philosophical 
problems dialectically. He insisted that for a proper aodttrstaoding 
of the world as a whole it was necessary to study tbe internal relations 
of things to each other. Hegel was, however, an idealist and hence 
he used tbe dialectic method to show that the world is the manifbsta- 
tion of a single afUcomprebensive mind or spirit which realises itself 
in a multitude of objects and processes in virtue of the contradictions 
which are inherent in its nature. Marxist philosophy, however, 
repudiates the assumption that a dtalecitcal mode of thinking is 
necessarily connected with an idealistic interpretaUon of the ultimate 
nature of the universe or that it is an idealist alone who is entitled 
to make a dialectical approach to tbe problem of reality. Tliough 
Marx agrees with Hegel in making dialectics the basis of {diilosopby 
be believes that Hegel’s philosophy cannot be accepted unless it is 
radically transformed. In describing mini or spirit as the uUi> 
mate reality Hegel was referring to something transcendental, some* 
thing of which we have no actual exjierience. His error consisted 
in tbe fact that his laws of dialectics were not drawn from nature 
and history but imposed on the latter as laws of thought, that is to 
say, they were not formulated on the basis of the actual facts of 
experience. Hence the Hegelian Dialectics must he "turned right 
side up again" in order to reveal "the rational kernel within the 
mystical shell." A philosophy which is diaieettoal and at the same 
time materialistic can alone give ns complete satisfaction. 

The advocates of dialectical materialism insist on its strictly etn* 
pirical character. It does not start with fixed ideas, ready, made 
asBumptioos or aprion necessities of thought, [t recognises experi¬ 
ence aa the sole source of knowledge and rejects everything which 
is supposed to be beyond or inaccessible to experience. It does not 
recognise the exigence of things-in-themselves or of an Absolute Idea 
or supreme Spirit. This philosophy has its root in living experience 
and develops in union with the development of that experience. All 
its ganendisationB regarding reality are derived from experience and 
verified by experience. We have simply to look aroond us in order 
to be convinced of tbe dialectic of nature. "Modern science hM 
fondehed extremely rich and doily increasing materials in support 
of the dieleotioal view of nature, it has proved tluit in Uie last aneljeic 
aatnie'e process it dialectical and not meta^yeicar*.* 

> BsgalB-^Aati-Dfthriiia, p. M. 
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Foitowing the line of ompirjcat invesUg^lkm ICin 4iid Bng^ 
como to Uie oonclustoo Ibu ma(tor is tbe ultimato By 

we U9 not to onderstiuid any tntpero^ilblo »ab«tratium undariy^ 
tbo different qualities which we perreive by means of our teneea. 
Matter simply means the 8om<toial of the objacts which exist to s|nc« 
and with which we come into contact in varioos ways at eaery mo> 
ment of our life. The properties of a living organism, conscioiisnass, 
feeling, thought and couative activity are new qualities which have 
emerged in the process of evolution which takes place in aceordaiM 
with laws inherent in the very nature of mattei. The driving foroa 
which guides this process of evolution is also inherent in matter itself 
and not to be found io a supreme Mind or Absolute Idea which lies 
outside the physical world. Matter and motion are nut two different 
things. Matter is always in mutton and wherever there is motion 
there is matter. 


Natuie or the world of matter is to bo regarded not as an 
accidental agglomeration of things or phenuineiia which are essentially 
unconnected with, isolated from, and independent of one another but 
as a connected and integrated whole the nutneroua factors of which 
are organically related to, dependent upon, and determined by one 
another. It is imixis^ible to undersland any phenomenon if we take 
it by itself afiart from the surrounding piienoinena. The qualities of 
s tiling are not inherent in it apart from its relations to other things 
as well as percipients. The being of a thing is not shut op within 
itself as an isolated unit but extends to other things to which it ik 
related and specially to that which is opposed to it in nature. 
The truth in fact is (hat everything exists through its contradio* 
tory. Mechsoietic materialism which is the outcome of a meta* 
physical altitude to the material world and from which dialec* 
tkal materialism Is to be clearly distinguiafied is at a loss explain 
all the phenomena of the uaiver^e siuce it begins by postulating 
isolated self-existing things and then goes on describing how they 
combine and re-combine with one another. Dialectical cnateriaiism 
which does not make this initial assumptiofl is far more successful 
in explaining the world and the course of its development. 


The general picture of the world which dialect mal materialism 
presents to us is that of "an endless maze of relations and inter¬ 
actions in which noUiing remains what where and at it wit, but 
everything moves, changes, comes into being and pas^ out of eats* 
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tenoo.*’ * It fis A wwld in whtoli there are no aaiagoitiuns, 
Rfaarp and impaaeable diTidieg lines betwen rigid and obatigeles* 
tbhiga or substanees. It does not require an external ageaey ot 
(broe to eet it in motion. Its movement is due to the eontradic- 
tioos which are inherent in every part of it. The evdotioii of 
the world takes place in accordanoe with certain fundamental lairs 
of motion. *'Dialectic is thos nothing more than the science of the 
general laws of motion and development of nature, human society 
and thought.** ’ 

Since the exponents of the mechanistic conception look upon 
development as nothing but decrease and increase, as repetition, 
they are really quite noable to offer an aiequate solution of the 
actual problem of development—"the law-governed emergence of the 
new out of the old". They potsesM only a superficial understanding 
of the nature of phenomena. They can describe only the outer 
appearance of movement but cannot divulge its essence. They can¬ 
not show how or why a given process develops or why a particular 
stage in a process must inevitably be followed by the next stage. 
The exponents of dialectical materialism on the other band look 
open development as the emergence of novelties or real qualitative 
differences impelled by the contradictions which are inherent in the 
very nature of things. They demand ‘*a penetration into the depth 
of a process, a disclosure of I he internal laws which are responsible 
for the development of that process’*. The mechanistic view of the 
world is dead, poor and dry, the dialectical view is vital and dynamic. 
It is only the second conception which offers the key to the under¬ 
standing of the self-movement of everything in existence. 

We now proceed to consider the fundamental laws which, accor¬ 
ding to the advocates of dialectical materialism govern change or 
movement in every field and by reference to which the entire cosmic 
process in alt its aspects can be interpreted. These are the dtaleo- 
tical laws of raqtion and the main business of Marxist dialectics is 
to expound and establish these laws. They are supposed to be in 
operation amidst the welter of changes taking place in nature, they 
govern the apparently fortuitous events of human history and also 
the development of human thought. They are three in uomber, ms., 
the law of the unity, interpenetration or identity of oppodtea, the 
law of tha tnmsformation of quantity into quality, the law of the 
negation of the negation. The dynamic oooce{Aioa of the uQivene 

* AnU-D&bring, |>. 8S. ^. 
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well M the lews in which it finde expro^h mm be treeed to 
Hegei hot the principles of dialectics matt be intotpretod dUEentoti^ 
from the wtf in which Hegel interpreted them. In He^l*« pliilo^^ 
eophy tbe»e {nrinciples formed an integral part of the view that the 
universe as a whole is the embodiment of thought or reason whereat 
in Marxiat philosophy they have a purely inaterialtstic bae}i^rofihd« 
They are simply the most generalised expreistons of tlie diffcarent 
ways in which movements in matter take place. 

Very high claims have been put forward on behalf of these lawt. 
According to Marx and his followers they are universal in their scope 
and it is only with their hi*lp that we can hope to have a real insight 
into the nature of a phenomenon or a prtxiess, be it the simple 
movement of a single physical object, the growth of a plant, the 
vital process going on in .in animal body or the evolution of a 
sricial system. They are explanatory principles and are indispen* 
sable to a philosophical interpretation of the significance of the 
different things and processes constituting the world and their inter* 
connections. It is only when we have assessed these claims that 
we can form a correct estimate of Marxist dialectics. 

I. The Law or the ITnity,. iNTRRpENBTnAnoN on 
Identity ok OrroaiTBs. 

"Rverything develops by means of struggle of opposites, by 
a division, a dichotomy, of every unity into iniiluiily exclusive 
opfiosites*'.* This is the law of iho unity of oppr^sites, which is 
supposed to bring out the fundamental character of everything that 
exists. “Contrary to mciaphysics dialectics holds that internal con¬ 
tradictions are iniierant in all things .and phenomena of nature*'.* 
This law states two things. First, the unity of what we call a 
single thing is constituted by the conflict of tlie opposite qualitiee or 
aspects which belong to its very nature and the thing is precisely on 
this account an identity of opfiosites. Secondly, the contradiction 
between the opposites, which constitutes the very being of things is 
the driving force which underlies every process or movement which 
we find in the world. We have to admit “the objective presence of 
a contndiciioD in things and processes themselves, a contradiction 
which ia moreover an actual force*'.* Since oontnuliction is a force 

* IPtatkaBk «f Marxist Philoao^jr (Iditad by J. Levja)>~p. ISfi. 

* Slalts—Disteetical and HiatonMl M»t«ri«liaaH>p. 7. 

* KDf«]*->AnU>l>&bring, p 160. 
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ftod ^nce •rnyUilng that «zi8to ARtenUftlly invahat oostradielioii 
nothiog timply axiats bol e?arytbiog ib io iha prooam of bacmniog. 
Thia impUat tbat beoomiog» mofameDlt or daTak>pmaot <»a ba andar> 
stood only by rafarence to the fact that ararything is a unity or idanli^ 
of opposites. **That the cooflict of iodissoiobly ooonactad mutoidly 
peoetrating oppoaitas detennioes tba movaroant is toa basic tow of 
deveiopment''.* 

Wbat is the precise sanse in which this law is to be interpratad? 
What exactly do the sdvorstes of dialectical materialism want os to 
understand when they assert that everything in nature is tba nnity 
of opposites? Now, taking ‘opposites’ to mean ‘contradictories' 
we may say that when a thing is described as the unity of opposites 
it ought to imply that what we call a simple thing must have two 
contradictory phases or aspects which, because they are contoadic- 
tory, are identical with each other. We are somehow or other 
compelled to make two contradictory assertions about the same thing. 
The following facts cited as illustrations of tlie law of the unity of 
opposites and adduced as evidence in support of it tend to indicate 
that the law is to be interpreted in the manner set forth above. 
“Motion itself", says Engels, “is a contradiction: even simple 
mechanical change of place can come about through a body at one 
and the same moment of time being both in one place and in 
another place, being in one and the same place and not also in 
it. And the continuous origination and simultaneous solution of this 
contradiction is precisely what motion is".* “One of the basic 
principles of higher mathematics is the contradiction that in certain 
circumstances straight lines and curves may be treated as equal."* 
“ It is a contradiction that the root of a should be a power of a and 
yet ol» v'a”." * In other words, the very nature of a {diystoal object 
in motion is such that wo are compelled to assert that it is and is 
not in the same place at the same time, a curve is at the same time 
a straight line, the/oot of a is at the same time a power of a. Hence 
these illustrate the law of the unity of opposites, and it is argued 
that if we examine any other fact in the world it will also be foond 
to involve in the same manner contradictions which are nevertbelesa 
united in a single thing. 

A careful scnitiny of the examples given above will show, bow- 
ever, that they do not really illostrate the so-called prindple of the 

* l^stbook nf Ifsrxkt PUkMpby by 3. lit- 

* Ki^sii*—AoU'DShnaf, p. 179. 

t Jhii., p.l». « IhiA; p.181. 
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unity of op|io4lteB Hiterpn»t«d in the aenie alrMtdy menlioQed. Cte 
ii»6 N^a of facts actually perceived by qb we canPot c<»iclttde tbal 
we are under any compalsion to assert that a phyciioal objeel which 
is in motion is to two different places (in Newtonian apace) at one 
and the same time. Unlt^sa it is definitely proved that the oominoii* 
seose belief that a physical object occapies two stiooessive poaitiuna 
at two successive moments involves an absurdity the contention that 
nxition involves a contradiction cannot stand at all. The argouienta 
of (diilosophers who have tried to show that the oommonsensc belief 
somehow harbours a contradiction can on the other hand be ahown 
to be based on subreptions and undue as.<iumptions. Motion seems 
to be inexplicable or riddled with contradietioii only if we suppose 
that time is a string of durationiess instants and space is an aggregate 
of extenaionicss points. If in a certain branch of mathematics a 
curve (in the ordinary stMise) is taken as equivalent to a straight tine 
for a certaiu purpose, if. that is to say, the minute dificrenco between 
a curve which is nearly like a straight line and a real straight line 
is ignored for a certain purpose (just as a customer who is in a hurry 
may ignore (he difference between one seer and fifteen chattacks) 
it does not mean that a curve is the same as a straight line or that 
we are compelled to obliterate the distinction between the concept 
of a curve and that of a straight line under all circumstances. Since 
the rule that the root of a nunilM^r (other than 1) cannot be the same 
as its power hold:! good only when the index is an integer the fact 
that v^flTis equal to et cannot be regarded by any stretch of itnagina* 
tjon as involving a contradiction in any sense. 

We find, however, that Marxist philosophers also cite as examples 
of objective contradiction a large number of facts which are different 
in nature from those which have been already mentioned. ** Modem 
science,*' we are told, ** no longer regards the atom as an unalterable, 
•elMdenlical ' brick of the universe,’ a final limit to the divtsioD of 
fdiyaical matter. It has shown the atom to be a unity of centres of 
positive and negative electricity, which by their mutual penetratton 

determine the physical and chemical properties of the atom... 

IHiysicists and chemists.have been able to show that the nature 

of chemical elements is not fixed. They develop and the intriuno 
cause of their development is the movement of the internal oon« 
tradiction of their Moms." ’ " Every organic body is at each roomeot 
the same and not the same : at each moment it is assimilating matter 


* TSartbsoir nl Mswirt Plutowipfcy (Bdited by J. LirisWp. 147. 
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drawD from without and excreting other matter, at each moment 
cells of its body are dying sod new ones are being formed, in fact 
within a shorter or longer period the matter of its body is completely 
renewed and i» replaced by other atoms of matter, so that every <wgaoic 
being is at all times itself and yet something other than itself.**' 

An examination of these and other similar examples points to 
the fact that they can servo as iliastrations of the law of the unity 
of opposites only when it is interpreted in a different sense When 
taken in this sense it simply means that every physical movement 
presupposes an antagonism of physical forces directed against each 
other. The fact that a curve is the same as a straight line or that 
the root of a certain number is a fxjwer of tbit number does not 
imply the inter-action of physica! forces resulting in a movement. 
On the other hand when it is alleged that the internal cause of the 
development of chemical elements is the movement of the internal 
contradiction of their atoms a reference is clearly made to certain 
physical forces which l»y their iiitor-action produce, a certain move- 
ment. It is, however, asHumed by dialectical materialists that ex¬ 
amples of these two different kinds arc really of the same type and 
consequcully illustrate the principle of the unity of opposites in 
exactly the same manner. This so-called dialectical principle is tliU'^ 
used with a looseness of meaning which makes it poKsihle for its 
exponents to make an easy transition from one version of the principle 
to another according to the f‘Mgencies of the situ.ition. Clear 
thinking, however, requires that faet^ of two different kinds should 
cot be mixed up with each other and the true siguificatice of thcK' 
facts should be clearly grasped. We may then readily admit that 
while there is [ileiity ol evidence lo show iha*. many physical objects 
and processes exhibit contradictions in the second sense there is none 
to show that contradiction in the first sense exists anywhere in a 
world where matter is the only ultimate reality. 

When this i;i conceded it is difficult to sec how the explanation 
of the vaiious physical processes offered by dialectical materialiaoi 
can be regarded as an iniprovemenl upon that offered by the ordinary 
scientific view of the present age when it is not tied to any particular 
philoaophical theory. The view that absolutely hard or indivisible 
atoms are the ultimate constituents of the physical world has long 
been discarded by modern science and we no longer find any difficulty 
in believing tbul active ivocesses of differeui kinds are taking place 

i SagaU—AnU-lNUiriag—p. 88- 
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witilui the minutest particle of matter. To refer a pbenOmencm or 
a prooeaa to a Dumber of forces acting and re-Msting on each other 
is to adopt the ordinary method of scienlifio esplanatioQ. When, 
however, diaieciical materialists make a distinction between the fmoes 
that are working within a thing and forces working on it from 
outside and regard the oppositiou between the conflicting internal 
forces ss the sole or main cause of the movement of a thing or 
development of a p^oces^ they assert something which is not warranted 
by the facts of our experience. When s piei'e of chalk is shattered 
into dust by the blow of a hammer it would be wrong to say that 
this is due solely or mainly to a conflict between certain foioes in* 
herent in it. It may be trne that a seed grows into a tree because 
of some force inherent in ilic seed itself but it is also clear that this 
force cannot achieve anything uuloas it is supplemented by forces 
which arc inherent in soil, atmosfiberc and so on. A seed placed 
inside a hermetically sealed tube will not grow into a tree inspite 
of the presence of the contradiction inherent in it of the mutually 
[lenetrating opposites which are supposed to constitute its nature. 
If It is of no U.SC to proceed only from the action of external forces on 
a given thing u is likewise of no use to proceed only from the internal 
contradictions which are supposud to constitute the essence of the 
thing. It IS impossible to determine whctiier the so-called contradic¬ 
tious which are inherent in a thing arc rnoro potent than the 
forces which operate on it from outside without having recourse 
to actual ex{>erieuce. It seems in most cases that they are supple* 
luentary to each other and it is tneatiiiiglehs to speak of internal 
contradictions as ti.e sole or even the main determinant factors 
in the process of development which the thing undergoes. The 
law of the unity of opposites as formulated by Marx fails to am^e 
as an explanatory principle. 


11 Thb Law OF TUB Transition of (jUANriTV into QoAtiirx 

According to this law **Qnahtative changes at a determined 
stage lead inevitably to changes of quality."' When we examine 
this law as an explanatory principle the flrst thing that strikes ua ia 
that it hat been expounded at different places in different forma of 
language conveying distinctly different meanings. It is difficult 
to make out precisely whether increase in quantity ia meant to 
cover those cases where increase takea place by mechanical addition 

t TtttboakaflfamftPktiMa^ (BiiladtqrT. L*wi«,FM7). 
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from ottiaidf) or only cftsrt of growth Oom withto whM’O mtiKMM 
in quantity takoii place aa the resolt of the fnskui dt fnroro or 
aBMimilation of materiala qomtng from ontaide, whethi^, that is to 
xay, quantify ioclotJea or exciodea complexity of atrnctnre. llie law 
is Nornettroea so stated aa to convey the meaning .that when the 
quantity of a fh<ng increases or decreases a. part of that quantity ia 
transformed into the quality of that thing, and at other timea it ia 
taken to irtean merely that when the quantity of a thing increaaea or 
decreases, such increase or decrease is accompanied m* followed by a 
change in the quality of that thing. We may easily concede that 
when the law is interpreted in the second sense it may be exempli¬ 
fied in many instances, though there is no apfiori certainty that it 
must o^Mrate everywhere. If we are to depend upon empirical data 
Wo must say that a change in the quantity of a thing is not the Mine 
qua non of a change in its quality. If (here are numerous instances 
in which a change in the qnantity of a thing has been followed by 
a change in its quality there are also numerous instances in which a 
change in (he quality of a thing ia not observed to have been preceded 
by a change in its quantity. With regard to those cases in which a 
change of quantity has been uclually followed by a change of quality 
the question that mast be answered la whether it can be shown that 
a quantitative change as such inevitably leads to a qualitative change 
or that it is (lie suit: operative factor which gives rise to the qualita¬ 
tive change. One of the best known examples cited in this connec¬ 
tion is *'that of the change of the aggregate state of water, which 
under normal atmospheric pressure changes at 0’’C from the liquid 
into the solid state, and at 100*0 from the liquid into the gaseous 
state, so that at lioth these turning points the merely quantitative 
change of temperature brings about a qualitative change in the 
condition of the water/'' What is to be noted here is that the 
qualitative change in wafer is not asserte I to be the direct consequence 
of an increase in the quantity of water itself but is attributed to the 
change of teroperai<are. When we consider temperature by iteelf 
and treat it as a thing we may apeak of a change in its qoantity. 
But the temperature of water is also its quality and when it 
increases or decreases we may truly say that the quality of water ie 
obanging. A quantitative change in thia case ia also a qoaliUtive 
change and when water changes into steam and thus exiiibita a new 
quality the appearance of this new quality can be explained, not 
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mtnfy by raferenoa to « diango in Iho qtionlt^ of acHnethinf but to 
ft ebftogft in aomft qi»Uty also. InoroMtng temperators oKoagot 
wfttor into aiftain, that is to sty, (‘bongos its qnsUty bocsaso t«mpMft> 
turn itoelf is a quality or has a qaaliiy and an inoroase in tomfiorfttitro 
is not <mly a ohftngft4n qnantity bat also • change in quality. That 
ft ohange in the quality of water is not due ittcrely to a change in 
tbe quantity something is proved by the fact that it is necessary 
to apply heat to sroter in order to change it into stMtn but on increase 
in tbe quantity of some other thing which is in contact with water 
may not bring about a qualitative change in it. An increase in the 
size of the vessel which contain*a quantity of water dies not tansf >rm 
it into steam or harden it. into ice or change its quality in some other 
manner. Tlius even if the increase or decrea e in the quantity of 
the thing under consideration is found to be correlated with a change 
in one or more of its qualities in some cases such a correiatioii oannot 
be raised into a universal law which can serve as an explanatory 
principle with regard to qualitative cliaoges of all kinds and under sll 
circumstances. 

Ill Thr TjAw or TBB Nboation or tub Nboation 

This law states that each stage of the material development 
which grows out of its predeces.sor and appears as its negation negates 
itself in turn by the force of the development of its contradiction. 
'*AII contradictory processes in nature and in society, by appearing as 
an expression of a negation, negate themselves by the further 
development of their coutrodiction." ' Negation is not simply the 
ditiappearance or annihilation of something. The negation of • thing 
implies the appearance of its contradictory with which it is essentially 
identical. Negation is a 'moment* which is contained within every 
firocess. When the contradictory of a thing emerges tbe process of 
self-development does not stop but the contradictory itself is again 
negated in its turn giving rise to a stage which is not simply the 
re-instatement of tbe original thing but a stage in tbe further develop¬ 
ment of tbe process. 

Thus if a grain of barley meets with conditioos which for it are 
normal, if it falls on suitable soil, then under the influence of heat 
and moistare a specific change takes ploee, it germinates, tbe grain as 
such oeftses to exist, it is n^poted and in its place appears the plMt 
which has arisen from it, the negation of the grain. ^l^ieD the 
> TcitfcooIrqnfafthiPhtlswTByaMasS by 1. Leiris). p. MS. 
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|d»nt grow, 6owert and it ferliliaed it onie more prodooes graine of 
bu'ley and aa mon aa these have ripened the stalk dies, that is, it 
negated in its turn. As a resnit of this negation of the negation we 
have once again the original grain of barley bat not as a single unit 
bot ten, twenty or thirty-foid. BatterOies spring from the egg 
through a negation of the egg, they pass through certain tranaforma* 
tions until they reach sexual maturity, they pair and are in turn 
negated, dying as soon as the pairing process has been completed 
and the female has laid its numerous eggs.' 

An impartial scrutiny of the facts which are cited as illustrations 
of the o])erutiun of this law will c mvince os that they cannot really 
be subsumed under any single law which can be regarded as an 
explanatory principle. If they can be brought under aoy single 
general law that law is so vague and indeterminate that it does not 
serve any useful purpose whatsoever. If a seed falls on suitable soil 
a plant grows out of it. The growth of the plant ia a change that 
takes place under the influence of boat and moisture but the process 
c.'in be traced primarily to the nature of the seed it.self. When a 
M'ed is negated by a plant it is negated by something which has 
grown out of it. But-o docs not grow out of a. It is we who have 
to negate a, that is, replace « by-</, When the plant grows out of 
the se«*d it protluces more Be«*ds, but it is we who have to multiply^a 
by-fl in order that we may get a* which is supposed to be the 
negation of the negation. * The relation between a and-c is not 
the same as the relation between a seed and the plant that grows 
out of it or the relation between rertain strata on the surface of the 
earih and others which appear subsequently as the result of the 
operation of natural laws. One who feels inclined to pick up 
similarities between things and processes ignoring fundamental 
ditTerenccs between them and is not over-fastidious about precision 
and accuracy of details will not And it difficult to And instancea of the 
working of the same law of the negatien of the negation in such 
diverse Aelds as geology, botany, astronomy, biology, sociology and 
psychology but that is not the procedure by which scientiAc general!- 
sationa are established. It is only by an arbitrary twisting of facts 
(hat they can be Atted into the frame-work of this dialectical law. 

The so-called dialectical laws of motion cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as explanatory principles. It is easy to cite instances or 

t For thf M sod olbsr stsmplw tes A»ti-1>&hiiii|, p. 801 ff, 

t tM p. aw. 
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dangon wird die mui in cliemiioh«n F»briken baiMtet,'—11m will 
come A time when people will mennie theh lende with eelte prepAfed 
in ehemieAl feoloriee. 

Deqenige, weldlim mAcfaen kenn, dote dart xwei Helme WAdbMn, 
wo eonet nor etner wuchs, hat f&r die Interemen eeinee VAterlandei 
mehr getan, ala oft alle Politiker zosammengenomroen.'-'He, who can 
grow two eara of corn where only one grew, does more to the interest 
of his fatherland, than often all the politicians taken ti^ether. 

The reader will certainly be convinced of the unique beauty 
and excellence of the illustrations which cannot but inspire our 
students to the highest pitch of their receptivity and consequent 
enrichment of the vocabulary and enhancement of their knowledge 
of the subject. 

In fine I can do no better than quote a few lines from Mark 
Twain himself in praise of the language of which he has been ao 
unsparing in bis criticism ; 

The cspitslization of nouns must be reckoned as a great virtue 
of the German language. But far before this virtue stands another— 
that of spelling a word according to the sound of it. After one 
short lesson in the alphabet, the student can tell how any German 
word is pronounced without having to ask. The Germans do not 
seem to be afraid to repeat a word when it is the right one. Thai 
is w'ise. There are some German words which are singularly and 
powerfully effective. For instance, those which describe lowly, 
peaceful and affectionate home life: those which deal with love, 
in any and all forms, from mere kindly feeling and honest good will 
toward the passing stranger, clear up to courtship; those which deal 
with outdoor Nature in its softest and lowliest aspects—with meadows 
and forests, and birds and flowers, the fragrance and sunshine of 
summer, and moonlight of peaceful winter njghta ; in a word those 
which deal with soy and all forms of rest, repose and peace ; those 
also which deal with the creatures and marvels of fairy land ; and 
lastly and chiefly, in those words which express pathos, is the 
language surpassingly rich and effective. There are German songs 
which can make a stranger to the language cry. That shows that 
the sound of the wm-ds is correct- it interprets the m«intng with 
troth and with exactness; and so the ear is informed, and through 
the ear the heart'*. 

I express my thankfulness to Sri Saroj Kumar Sen for his 
disooferiag the precious old voloroe of Mark Twain in the Bengal 
Chemical Club library tot me, 
lo-iaip—vm 
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The RuMlftB Way 

Last March after Stalin's death it was Bniioan<»»d by the Moscow 
Press that the days of ono-mnn rule were over. It was pointed out, with¬ 
out, of rsourse, any reflection on Stalin and his work, that such rule did 
not conduce to good government and was unsuited to circumstances in the 
Soviet Unkm. Henceforward, it was emphasised, the Oovernment would 
hfi run by top-ranking civil and militnrj' leaders on the basis of joint 
responsihilily. The novernment which was installed after Stalin's death 
has been chiinicteris«'d in the poms in many ccmntries as a triumvirate of 
Malenkov, I’eria and .Mokjtov*. Actually it was a jiinla of more than three. 
Tlie names of such nieiii as Vomshilov, Piilganin and Zhukov are hardly 
mentioned. But they were and are ttio important a factor to he ignoml. 
With the secnd jwiliee in the hands of Herin, Midi-nkov could aspire to the 
first |>osilion t)nly with the co-operation f»f the army of which these three 
were tlie leaders. Ih-feronee should |mrti«Milarly he made to Zhukov whose 
military exploits in the 2i»d Workl War were grc.at and whose popularity 
l)oth with the anny and with the |»ef»fiK* was immense. L-ai^ely hecausc 
of this lie was removed tt> a Ree«u>darv position hy Stalin after (he war »o 
thal he inighi not remain in lime. light and increase his perMimd |)opnIarity. 
But this ungenerous treatment accorded to the greatest war hero only atlded 
to his hold over the imaginati«>n of the Hod .\riny. That is the main reason 
of his being hrouglit now into the Itefence Ministry hy Malenkov, though )s>t 
as its chief But chief nr nt) chief his co-openition with Mnlenk«iv was 
thottgld essential hy the latter. 

I'Vom the very heginning it seemed that the arrangement arrived at 
under the shadow of Stalin’s death was ti'<> gotd to lust. So it is not a 
surprise that Beria has been ousted from offiee and power. Beria and 
Malenkov are of the satne age gnuip. Tltey had served side hy side the 
snnte Master and were raised sitmiltaneously hy him to high station. It 
was Imt imperative that tliey should he rivals for the confidence and favotir 
of the Master, So long as Stalin was nt his {smt, both were kept in their 
places, working in their own sphere and serving the leader as directed. 
But oneo the Mnsler was removed from the scene, it was but expected 
that rivalry would set in for the first place. One would l>e unwilling to 
serve under the other. For the time being, however, diiferettees were 
pati'bed up and Beria secnied reconciled to Malenkov's getting the 
Chaimaanahip of the Council of Ministera. But he accepted thii arrtwge- 
inent only under conditions which must hare appeared both galling and 
dangerous to Malenkov. Galling, because he was constrained to give tip 
the Becretaryship to the Communist Party which had been such a gyeat 
source of influence and authority to Stalin and which would have added 
to his authority and power as the new Prime Minister. Dangerous, heeause 
while Malenkov himself was to fie only Prime Minister and Chairman of 
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th« Council of Muiiftters and nothing etaa, Baria vw not only to ba 'tiia 
first Deputy Chairman of the saine Council but Minister in charga id 
Home Ailaiw and the Secret Police. These two departmonts had been 
separate but they were now united under tbe control of BeHa. It waa mdi 
tmlifcely on this account that ap]>rehonRiona would grow in the mind of hit 
colleagues as to his intentions. It was given out that entrenched on the 
vantage ground of his ministry he actually siarteil filling in alt the im(K>rtant 
and key positions in Soviet security organisation In^th at the centre and in 
the Union Rt*puhlics with his own lrust<Ht men. In fact it was in the mind 
*>£ both Berta and Malenkov that the Imlitneo of {Kiwer which had lieon 
ereattKl betwt^en them would u<»t last and consequently it waa necessary 
that both should try to strengthen their (Kisition in whicliovcr way posaiblo 
for the final showdown. But while Borin could do this nithout tKvcipcraUou 
from any other quarter, Mah-iikov had neet'ssarily to do it in ct)*o|«Tation 
vith .Molotov and the tnililarv lemlera so that lu' might have the su[t|K)rt> 
of the army on his side in ease of ne(>il. 

Molotov and Voroshilov arc tmiikely to have any amhition for the firat 
position. Both are tt>o old now to play ihi* role of a dictator. V'xperieuced 
elder statei^men commaialing much re><{)eet and iiifiiienee in the country, 
they will he a great aeees.dou of jitn-nglh to .M.ilcllkov. As for Zhukov, 
he is also, it may he repeated, a much iVHpect(»<i man commimdiug 
giiMter iiitliii'iiee. But only with miiifury exjHTieitcc it may not l>c 
|M>sstitle for him to xtrike out for the first position. lit any i‘vent it is n 
fact that none of the..e Iciuh'rs advanced Ids own ciainiH to the l‘remierahip 
hut tfiey ail have siijqsirted Malenkov against Beriu in this regard. In 
ousting Berm from the (’ouncil of .Miiiinters and hringiitg against him 
charges <>f salaitage and i.'oliuhoriitiou uith the Anglo>Americmt bloc also, 
Malenkov may he credited with having thrdr full su]i|>ort'. 

The way in whieli Beriu is lieing dealt with is typically liusaian and 
such treatment is p<.isstblc only uii>ler a govenuiient of iim logical, ruthless, 
Soviet kind. When Stalin started purging after the murder of his friend 
and collnliorator. Kirov, (he siunc charges of saladugo and collaltorniion with 
Soviet enemies abrr>nd were Imiught against thu large number of pouplc c/h 
whom Stalin’s wrath had fallen and whom he wanted to eliminate. Wbot 
value is to be attachwl to such charges and,to the evidences cited in supixai 
of them has been illustmtcd in recent months in the cose of doctor* who 
wore arreated for bringing about the death of stnne prominent person*. 
They were taken into custody when Stalin still guided S<jviet affairs. If 
he did not die in the nick of time, the doctors who wore already known 
to have etuifessed their guilt would certainly have met their doom in duo 
course. But fortunately for them he died and Beria was for the time 
bemg the master of the Department of the Secret Police. So a cotnniuntque 
w** iM)w issued by way of slating that the doctor* were innocent, that 
the charges preferred against them were concocted and that they wore now 
•et free while those who had breught these charges against them and on 
Uiai been rewarded already by the Soviet Government were taken 

into custody for trial. In other words tlie (4dile was turned, who 
had to guilt bemg suddenly declared to be as innocent as lamb 
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and those on whose words proBecutk>n had been undwtoken being pUioed 
on the dock. We do not know il Boris’s exit from the seat of ati^iority 
would result in a second reversal of tlie proceedings in this case. 

The charges which have been brought against Bern will ring familiar 
in the eora of all who may have read even casually the history of the 
Soviet Union since l^enin's death early in 1924, One by one the great 
leaders by whoso name the Comntuniat world happened to swear and whoso 
contributions to the Communist RevoluUon were really enormous confessed 
to charges which otherwise would have sounded fantastic. But now and 
again the outside world has he«m initialed into the mysteries of this 
confesaion. Wo knos’ under what physical and mental torture men 
would confess crimes which they may never have ooimnittcd. It is certain 
that Berin will shortly go the way of Trotsky, Bukharin, Zinovieflf and 
^^Ika«hovHky. But are the Soviet people really so gullible even after 
thirty years of rna,H« cdiK^atioii of which wc hear so much as to believe 
that Berin who serve(t Stalin uud the Soviet Union so faithfully and so 
effectively for more than two de«'ad(‘« turiKHl over a new leaf and became 
a traitor to the Soviet ittb'rests within thrt>«! months of Stalin’s death? 
A man’s elmracter may change hut does it change so suddenly and com¬ 
pletely? In fact Beria’s only guilt rimy he his lack of support in 
influential eireles in the present stniggle for power. Po.ssihly his only guilt 
is his rise to a |>osi(ion of great indnenee uiul authority. Kven if In* were 
less nrnliitiouH after St^ilin's death than le* prove<l to he, he might have 
been all the snine eliminated as a |>otrntial rival. He is a saerifice at the 
altar of Soviet Dietatorship. 

'rite pattern set on pre\ious occasions is being closely followed now. 
Not only Berin is going the way of previous learlcrs uho had the temerity 
to stand across the path of Stalin hut his followers Isith in the (Vntral 
and in the ItHtal party and (lovernment organisations are being purged with 
a ruthlcasnoaa possible only uttdi'r a Dictatorship. People who were 
acclaimed aa heroes a month hack are now being declared frf.>m housetops 
Ai traitors. It is not known nn<l pi'rhnps it will never be known how many 
hundreds will be sacrificed in order that Malenkov may rule without further 
impediment. 

L«t« SftBfttor Taft 

Last few* months have witnessed many cases of illness, death and 
falling from [Km’er among front rank public men of different oouniriea. 
Stalin who had dominated the Soviet Union like a colossus for neariy 
thirty years died a i>eaceful death. One of the men whom he had raised 
into fuominence ami who after his death came to occupy the second 
position in the country has fallen from power and has even been clapped 
into priaon. Many of hia associates in high poaitbns have suffered the 
same fate. Tn Britain Sir Winston Cluirchill who was at the height of 
his power during the War l>eonme for the second thne Prime Minister in 
1051. But age and overwork have at last undermined even his exubsrsooe 
and vitality, and ho was compelled sometime ago to take oompulscHry lert. 

Foreign Minister. Anthony Eden, has ahn been a casualty. Altar two 
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operttbom in England hn was oonatrained to undergo a third in the United 
Staten and is now oouvaloaoing aomawhero in hia uaiiva eountry. It 
not known whan he will folly teoover and Join hia duties at the Ftaeign 
Office. 

In the United Statea two Benatora have of late died reducing Repubiioait 
strength in the more important ofaaiul>cr of the Cougreaa. Taft, who died 
on the Slat July, uocupied a very big position in the po]itie 4 il life of hia 
country and bed for a number of times made a (reinendoua noise as an 
aspirant for the Preaidenoy. The United States is a democratic and 
republican eountry without a king and without a hereditary titled ariaUi- 
oracy. In this regard it presented for many years a oouiniat to the UmU«i 
Kingdom which was at one time at least the mother country. Of late the 
contrast has l»©en reversed. In Britain the lloiisf* of l^orda is still malu* 
(ained and hereditary peers still happen to l>e its members. But high 
taxation and death duties have practically wiped out hRr<*ditftry estates 
and wealth. What is more oven in the Corjuervative Party old hiM<4)rical 
names do not apfiear very prominent. A Churchill and a Balialniry arc 
still there. Btit nc;w names are being increasingly found in the list of 
Afinisters atid party leaders. As for the T.iii)Our Party it hardly includes 
any one with an ancient nam<‘. On tin* <»tluT hand, in the United StaUM», 
there are many old’ fiiniilii‘s which have Knp]>lied in succosaive generations 
prominent |ioliti<‘inns and adininistmtors 

One such family is that of the Tafts who had originally ladonged to 
Nt?w Kngland lait had migrated to Ohio. Senator Taft's grandfather was 
a prominent American who heeniiie a memher of tho (Cabinet during the 
Presidency of (Jeneral (rr.aiit. Ho was also for sometime a diplomat. One 
of hia sons was William Howard Taft, who, originally destined for law, 
drifted into politics. His friend. Thoedore Itousuvnlt, was really tho maker 
of his politituil destiny. He was placed at tho head of the Government of 
tho Philippines after thfw islands had hoen compiered by the United Htaiea. 
Later he was included in the Uahinct as War Minister. In ItKtS Tlieodore 
Roosevelt coinphded his two terms and had Taft nominated by the 
Party Convention to succeed him. 'Hio Pr<fsidency of Taft was in fact 
a gift of RooaeveU. But for more than one reason the two friends soon 
drifted apart. Taft made an enemy of'^BooseveU and hia administration 
came otborwiae also under criticiara. Four years lator Taft was renominated 
by his Party for election to the White House, 

But the waning chimees of the Republican Party were further reduced 
by the defection of Roosevelt, who act himself up as a candidate under tho 
banner of the Progressive Party wbich he formed. Taft was defeated and 
was under eclipse for nearly ten years. In 1922, however, during the 
Harding Presidency Taft became the Chief Justice of the Bufireme Court, 
It may be stated in psssing that be was the only American to occupy both 
the offices of the President and the Chief JusUce. It is very doubtful if 
he was as good a lawyer as any of his predecessors or miocessors in the 
office ci the Chief Justice. In feet it may hardlj be said that either si 
Prendent or as Chief Justice he was more than mediocre. He had only 
the hiek of occupying both offices, ffis too, the Senaiew, hsd one adventege 
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over hi« father. He wm not required to face in the Bepublioan Party 
either the friendahip or hcaitUity of a leader of the stamp of Theodore 
Itooaevolt. He was to make or mar bia own fortune. There was no one 
there who waa bead and shoulder above him in the Party and whom he was 
expected to look up to. But by bia ultra conservative and reactkmaiy 
attitude he mode himself unacceptable as a party caitdidate for the ohtof 
magistracy of the country. 

KortAii Trace 

More than three years after the outbreak of httstilities in Korea and 
mure than two years after the tirst opening of talks fur a cease-fire, the 
two parlies have suecoeded at lust iu urriving at a truce. It is not necessary 
to recall here that hostilities bn»kc out tus a ri'suii of North Korea, backed 
by the Couitiiutiist world, invading South Kor«'a. Tlie Peninsula which 
lind been Kinee time irniuemoriul one poiitteui unit hud bc^iui bifurcated as 
a result of the exigencies of the lust World War. Neither the Koreans in 
the North nor those iu the Soutli hud l>een reconciled to this arrangement. 
Unfortunately the two parts had now come to be udmiiiistered by govern¬ 
ments inspired by two opposing ideologies. In >iew of that any att^-mpt 
at iiniticaliou would really mean invu.sioii of one iih-idogy upon another. 
When the North Koreans invaded the South, the - motive evidently 
was less the ]a>liiirnl unitieutioii of Koo-u and more the uniltcation 
of two part.s on the basis of ('otnmtinism, the iiadiision of the whole 
of Korea in the (’ommunist sphere of inflia*nce. Neither the Soutli 
Koreans tlannsclves eould iieeept t'oinmunist dominution nor could the 
Anglo-American hloc allow the traiisformatioii of the huhmee of ]HWvcr in 
the Par Kast by thi.s unilioatiun of Korea ot> Communist hfisis. So a bitter 
fight ensued and it uovild nut remain limited to the two original parties. 

As it WHS a clear case of uggre-s^uju on llu> i<art of North Korea, South 
Korea was want assisted by the United Nations, i.c., by tliuse of them 
who wanted to limit (’oininuiiist sphere of influence. NfS'lh Korea in its tuni 
came to he actively ussisto*! by Communist China and also helpe<l by the 
U.8.S.R. in the supply of war materials attd by technical advice. The 
war had its ups and downs. At- one time it seemed that the ('oniiinmists 
would And it possible to swallow up the whole [s^ninsula and Japan w'ould 
b© exposed to Cnminuuist influeiiee and attack from across the narrow 
channel. At another time It appeared that S^uth Korea and United 
Nationa would b© able to drive the invading forces to the Manchurian 
border and unify Korea under their own auspices. But neither of these 
appenranoes proved to be real. Thu war became a stalemate, neither side 
gaining much gnnmd. Meanwhile, however, the wicrificea iin{X}sod vjpon 
the people of Korea on both aides of the 88th parallel were not only great 
but staggering. IVtpulotion was decimated, property destroyed, homes 
broken up. Naturally this terrible devastation of an ancient country roused 
sympathy in all ports of the world and many statesmen tRcluding our own 
bMsame anxious to take steps by which this war of devastation mi^^t be 
brought to an end. ^' 

Aflw protracted negotiations in ooursa of which the {tatioaoe oi many 
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faruoe h&t beMi treloomed in otlwtr oountiies, the 6ou1^ KotMiu bnw not 
taken H leith good gn^. Its Preeident, Dr. Bbee, haa been {tartleiikuciy 
bitter agatnai India fw the part it has played in l^e negotiation!. By 
releaaing those Ntarth Korean prisoners who were unwilling to return to tlie 
C^immuniat worid, he did his liest to undermine the negotiations and make 
imposaible the signing at the truoe agreement. But actually this haa not 
been allowed to be an insuperable impediment. The sam^oe undergone 
by the Bouth Koreans is immense. But the saoriflee in money, men and 
materials (»f other eountries. particularly of the ITnited 8tot.es, is also not 
small. In fact without American supjwt it would not have h<»en possible 
for Dr. Ilhrt‘ to contimie the fight for long. It is true that the Americana 
and their British and other colleagucH were participating in the fight largely 
out of their own interests. Rtit still as their Mssislunce was of paramount 
He'd, they must have the* fitial voiee in the question of eontimung or 
terniinatiiig the w'ar. 

But this dtK's not mean that the jtoint of view of Dr. Ithee and his 
l>eople is not appreciated in other countries. It is in fact fully appreciated 

in India which has suffered so much hy partition that no arrangcmeiil 

which perpetuates Korean division ran l»e r<'oily healthy tor that country. 
Dr. Bhoe is evidently of the view that if the war could be continitcd for 
sometime longer with nuiewed vigour the (’oinnninist fwjes might be 
buried back to the Viihi river Hut this will mean not only greater saorifico 
on the part of the .Snutli Koreans hut further snerifteo on the part 

of the .Vtiierieans The latter an* not ready fi*r it, They think 

that thi.s eoneentration oj» Konani war will only de(»lctc American reaourcos 
which slionki he cons*rved ngaiimt a possihle showdown in other fronts. 
Others inciiniiiig India’s Prime Minister appear also to he of opinion that if 
peace could Im‘ lirougiit to Korea, liiough no doul*t on the i)asis of division, 
it might help iu the tnainicnance of peace in otlier fronts as On 

flu; nflicr hand, if the Korean war eontirmed. the hitternesa engendered 
hy it might create siliintions iji which peace might he broken in other 
places. Peace is intiiviHible. 
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UalfinUtot In Britnln —By H. B. Dongerkery. Oxford University Frees. 

Pp. 148. Price Ks. 0. 

Present lK)ok of Mr. T>ongerkery is the result of tlie IiuperUil Be1a« 
tions Trust Travelling Fetlowsliip awarded U> him by the Exeeuitve 
Committee of the Association of the Universities of the British Common- 
wealth in 1950. He visited rnoht of the British Universities and University 
Colleges and made enquiries regarding teaching, research, and administra¬ 
tion of these institutiuns. IIo Ims summarised in this small volume the 
infnnnation he gathered and the opinions he formed of British university 
education os a n'sult of these enquiries. 

The Ijook is divided into fifteen chapters, which, though short, give 
us a goodl idea on different aspeets of collegiate education and its manage¬ 
ment. 11(1 accepts the usual division of British Universities into throe 
groups—(t) the tiitcienl univi^r-Hilii's of Oxford and Cambridge (is) the civic 
universities like those of Taavls. Manehester and Birmingham and (liil the 
Bmttish universities. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, established 
to train men ‘ fit. to serve Ood in Chiireh and State are no longer W'hat 
they had been in respeet of subjects which uiuh’rgraduntes, admitted there, 
have opjHirtunity of studying. A century ngo they could gain know'ledge 
and profieieney otdy in sneh Hiibjeets ns Classi(>s, .Mathernatioo, Theology. 
Law and Medieino. But tia'se universitic's also had to keep pace with 
the march of time and have luMed during the last fifty years modem sub¬ 
jects to their eurritjula. The eivic univt'rsifiea which are meeting needs 
of hundreds of studfUits wore first set uj) ns colleges in provincial cities 
in the last or present century and have gradually acquired their present 
status. These cities are industrial centres and the people there and in the 
outlying areas wanted (’duentionnl institutions which would not only help 
them in developing the higher j'owers of the mind but make them more 
and more proficient in running industries and adding to national wealth. 
Naturally their demands were mainly direoted towards developing studies 
of applied soUmces and engineering. There was also the demand for 
opportunities for professional training in such subjects as Teaching. In 
other words the civieNiniversUies in England concentrated almost exclusively 
on modern subjects while Universities of Oxford and Cambridge also were 
constrained to add these subjects to their curricula, without, however, 
cutting adrift from their ancient classical moorings. So although orii^Uy 
the objects of study in the two kinds of universities were much too 
differant, they are no longer as far apart as they were behwe. 

In respect of the class afRliations of the students the diff^eneea whbb 
existed before have largely been done away with. In Oxford and Cambridge, 
students wrare not long ago drawn almost exelustvely £nHn tiie upper 
strata of society. In Scottish uniyersities, tmwever, dasa distinotiotta 
never existed. The author quotes'in this oonnectioii the obaervethme ol 
Lnrd MaemUlan: “ On the classroom benches (of Soottidi unlvennlieB) 
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the osoft«r*a Km, the son of tile Menae, the laird's son from the big honee 
and the merchant's son hare alvajs sat side bj side in bdcn^ljr oomiiankm- 
ahip and stimulating livahy." In the oisio unirersities whidi have been 
set op during the last few decades, stodenbi have as a rule been drawn 
fitHn the people of areas round about. Consequently they cotne as a 
rule from lower middle class or even working class families. In Oxford 
and Cambridge, however, old class barriers have now broken down. Borne 
changes had been effected in this regard by the impact of the First WcaW 
War. Later fwully under the policy initiated by pressure from the labour 
movement and partly as a result of the impact of the Second World War, 
there has been a complete tratwftwmation of the class afflUstions of the 
students. In former days few boys of lower middle class or wturking 
(•lass families had op{ortimities of educiiHon beyond the elementary stage. 
Now such oppr»rtiinitieB are far greater. Secondly, in former days studies 
in univeinities had to lie financed by parents or guardians alone. Scholar¬ 
ships vren' few. In consequence only sons of families with a long purse 
could afford to go in for university education. Now such scbolarsblpi are 
(dentiful. In fact seventy-three per cent, of university students are 
■ assisted So it is no wonder that even in ancient universities under¬ 
graduates arc mostly at the present time recruited from classes which were 
not long ago praeticnlly dcimrwd from the unix'e.rsily precincts. 

Oxford and rnmbridgc had again the unique distinction of being wholly 
residential universities, in which students would have in sU hours of the. 
day opjwrtunities of contact Imlh with one another and with the tesohers. 
Onring term time they were to live every minute In academic atmosphere 
nod siirroundinga. The Smltifih universities and civic universities in 
Britain arc. however, mostly non-rosldential. But every effort is being 
made particularly in civic universities to provide increasing facilities and 
n<lvaiitage.a of social c.(mfact among students themselves and between 
students and teachers. The University of Heading is run ns a residential 
university. So in this regard it has been placed on par with Oxford and 
Cambridge. In other civic universities also nrrongements have l>een made 
for students to take one meal at the university. Cafeterias have been 
opened and students have facilities of free mixing, exchanging ideas and 
making friends. Students' ITnions have also betm provided with proper 
accommodation and under the auspices of these bodies close personal 
contact between student and student has now become possible. 

System of teaching has been different in the new universities from 
what it happens to be in Oxiotd and Cambridge. In the latter tutorial 
instruction is the core of undeigraduate training. In the new universities 
tejiching is mainly done by class lectures as in India. Before the First 
World War in Oxford, undergraduates would be assigned to different tutors 
aetxnding to their special subjeota of study. Bsch week a tut(W would 
assign one particular hour to a student, who would meet him alone and 
submit to him the essay he had srritten after reading the reference books 
by the tutor in the ^evious meeting. The tutw would read the 
essay, diaeuis the mat4aial8 supplied therein and the form in which tii^ 
had been airanged and presented. He would also go over the whole field 
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directly ot indtrecUy covered by the subject of the essay and bring home 
to Ute student all l^at baa been done by dillerent scholars in regard to iL 
He would mention books, refer to journals and even to manuseripts id ami 
when necessary. One whole hour would thus be devoted to the diaouasion 
of the problem from all possible angles and to the review of books and 
materials available on the subject. As a result of such exercises the 
undergraduate would not only store bis miud with exact and up*to^ate 
knowledge of a subject but he would learn how to give proper expression 
to his information and ideas. 

Attendaoeo of lectures which are delivered in the University was and 
still is (^itional. But the number of students even in these ancient 
universities has increased very much particularly after tlie Second Wtarld 
War. It is not in cousequeuce fiossible for a tutor to devote one hour a 
week to one student. He has now to invite a batch of students at a 
time for tutorial instruction. Undergraduate's of this butch would by turns 
write essays, so that while befon^ each mtdergruduuU' was required to write 
an essay each week, now he writes it once in three or four weeks. But 
once the essay is read, discussion follows ns before and all the under* 
graduates of the batch profit by this diK('u^sioll. Still it cannot Iw gain¬ 
said that the systmn now followed under forces *>f circumstances is inferior 
ft) the sysloin which prevaiUsI even fifteen years hack. Efforts ore made 
to coin|>uUHate. for this loss by attendance at lectures. So groaU'r emphasis 
is naturally lantig put on siudj attendance. 

In new uiuvereiticH, it has been stated already, cias.s lectures are 
oompulsory, they bt'ing the main basis of instruction. But. while in ancient 
universities lectures are under stress of ciroiimsintiires being utilised more 
and more for supplementing tutorial exercises, in civic universities arrange¬ 
ments are being incrensitigly madtt for tutorial exereiws and personal sup«.*r- 
vision of intelb'ctual, moral and jthysicid de\elopmeiit of undergraduates 
It is, however, not the intention to adopt fully the sy.st«in in vogue in 
Oxford and t’ainbridge. Lecture systiun would remain the main stay. 
Tutorial exennses and pers<.ainl sujK'rvision would, as far as {KMtsible, 
supplement it. 

Mr. Dongerkcry devote.s one chapter to tlie discussion of the all 
important subject <if university finance. Before the creation of the 
University Grants (k>inmittee in 1019 the main income of the universities 
was derived from endowtnents and fe«*8. It is not necessarj- to go into the 
history and organiiKUion of the Grants rommittec. They are now familiar 
facte. But this is to Iw emphasised that since its establishment more 
than thirty years ago Government grants have figured with increasing 
emphasis iu the university budgets. Of the tolal income of tlie Universities 
and colleges in Great Ttrilain 59.2 per cent, represented parliamentary 
granta in 1948-49. The proportion of income derived from endowments is 
fatting every day. In 1923-24, 11.5 per cent, of university revenues was 
derived from this source. Iu 1949-.50 it was only 6.7 per cent. The class 
of people who coidd afford to create endowments in universities has been 
wi^ out by high taxation and death duties. *‘The Carnegie Trust for 
the universities of Scotland, the Bhodes Tnist and the Nuffield and Bessc 
endowments in Oxford sro, perhaps, the last of the great eodowmeots to 
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tbe Bri^iii univwsittes/’ Bui allb(»i^ Treaiury gniatB toom •» hoft 
lu Ihe UniTttTBtly budgel, it is t^ifiosnl ihsi the sutouomy etui treadum 
of tbe uniremties have not been onderntined on that acoounl **Tbe 
Univenulj Orants Committee provides a macltinery wluoh enables tiie 
univenuUes to get what they want from the State without bartering away 
their academic liberty which, unfortunately, has been the fate of universities 
on the continent of Europe.” 

Mr. Dongerkery quotes Laski in saying *'At bottom the quality of a 
uiiiversity » always in direct projKJrtion to the quality of its teachers." 
Xaturally one separate chapter he hna devoted to the discussion of the 
lH)sition of teachers in British universities. In other places in the book 
also this subject had to Ik* incidentally discussed. But chapter v is 
devoted exclusively to this topic. He emphasiw’s the fact that no body 
of teachers, however well paid, can make itstdf an efloctive moral and 
intellectual guide to the younger generation unless it is imbued with some 
idealism. The sense of l)eing on a mission should be always present in 
the mind of teachers. This d<'s*8 not, of (tours*', mean that their conditions 
of Hervi(jt» should not Ik* rcviewe«l from time to time and made as 
ffivoumble to the execution of their mission ns {Htssible. Their «‘rnolurnents 
should l>e such that they may not ever lack the onliunry amenities of life. 
Their duties also should l»e so regulated <ts to leave them Mufbeieut time 
and opportunity for constantly adding to their knowledge and making 
excursions into unexpl(ire«i tlelds. 'I'liis opportunity of rosearch and study 
for the teachers is not only hel|)fu] to themselves and the world of learning 
htit to the students of whom they are in charge. “Ho who learns from one 
occupied in learning drinks of a running stream. Ho who loams from one 
who has learned all ho is to (each, drinks 'the green mantle of the stagnant 
}K)oir ' As a result of the increase in the number of students in Oxford 
and t'ambridge leisure for study and rescan’h has diminished in some cases 
to a great extent. We have already seen that instead of dealing with an 
undergraduate singly a tutor has now to stipcrvise work of undergraduates 
in a batch. In addition he 1ms to take inort* liniches than previoualy. 
Bomelin^cs a tutor has in this way to devoti? nearly eighteen to twenty 
hours to tutorial work. It is recogntHtfd that this w'ill ultimately load to 
deterioration in the standards inaintaiacd The financial position of 
teachers baa, however, been considerably improved. In 1028-20 the average 
•alary of a profesaor was £1,066 a year. In 1098-80, it rose to £1,110 
and in 1046-47 to £1,584. The maximum at present is £2,000,, A reader 
may at present be paid any salary l)etw(f«n £800 and £1,200 a year and 
a aenbr lecturer from £900 to £1,100 and an assistant lecturer from 
£400 to £400 a year. 

There are several other topics also on which the book throws much light. 
It devote one chapter to University administration. It contains much 
useful information. We only wish that it was more detailed. The object 
of tbe author was evidently to discuss problems td British universities in 
aa small a compass as possible. But in view of the fact that every day in 
an Indian university we are confronted with similar problems, tbe book 
nug^t have been laifsar in sise and more detailed un ebaraoter. Aa It is. 
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the book iit so weU writtoo and tealljr so interesihigly preientod tkMi a 
reader cm finiahing the concluding chapter ieeb eorr? be haa not more 
in it to read. 

N. C. Bov. 


k HlatOfy of Indian Phttoatqihy, Vol. lY —Burendrauath Daagupta. 

Cambridge Univeraity PresH, IMft. 

'Pile fourth volume of Dr. Daagupta'a ‘ History of Indian Philosophy' 
is as atupendoua as its predeceasfaii. and when the author promised a fifth 
one yet to come it only showed what inexhaustible energy he had possessed. 
In the first three volumes he had dealt with alt clussical systems, and 
something more, of Indian PhiIoso]iby, and any other historian a’ould have 
long stopi)ed with that. If, therefore, in the present one he gave an 
over>thorough ac(30unt of those theistic and pluralistic systems which had 
BO long Iwen ignored by Indian Scholars, and if in the jirospective fifth 
volume he projwsed to deal with still more neglected systems, via., the 
8'uivn, S'nkta and the Tantra, he, it goes without saying, bad the true 
historical instinct of perceiving how im|K>rtant these systems had l»een in 
the shaping of indian thought. This present volume is a detailed account 

of (ho BhugavalO’puriipn and the MAcihva, Viilbibhn and the Gnudiyn- 
vnisuavu Kysienis. The*<e are nil theistie [ihilosophies of novel types, 
fuiidnnientaliy «lif!eri‘iit from the theisnis (barring the X nibrirka system) 
ciisetissed in the first three volumes, and Dr. Dnsgupta did a distinct 
service in having described these in all details. 

The first thing that strikes a reader is the extensive se)iolarshi|i of 
the author. His direct acquaintatice with almost all pul>lished works in 
Hanakrit and a largo numbor of unpublished inamiseripts—not merely in 
philosophy but in all broitchos of Sanskrit literature—is unparalleled, and 
the mode of proeentation in his four volumes on Indian Philosophy is an 
unmistakable evidence that he was similarly acquainted with the Western 
philoBophioal litoratun'. No one unless thoroughly conversant with Western 
philosophy, can write in English on Indian philosophy with half as much 
intelligibility ns in thes<> volumes. 

The rttre interest with which he presented the half-ignorutl philosophies 
in this volume shows how genuinely conscious he was of tlioir first-rate 
imixirtnnce. The Bhagavatn-purapa which is the source of quite a large 
number of theistic systems in India ought to be studied in detail and in 
|irop€)r connection with all those systems. If, ns our author believed, it 
also represents the true Bdhkhyn, though that is highly debatable and most 
probably w'rong, it would add to the glory of the punipa. The Msdhv* 
philosophy, particularly as developed in its logical and epistemological tide 
by Jayadrtha and Vyasatlriho^ had once almost smashed the much too 
popuiwr Advaita monism, and it may not be an exaggeration that had not 
Madbusiidan met the challenges in his famous work ‘ Advaitasiddhi *. 
Advaitism would have gone the way of the onoe popular SAfikhira. Aa for 
the philosophies of Vallabha and the Oaudiya-vailpavaai their importance 
goes without saying—it ia abundwatly evident even in our present-day life. 

Dr. Dasgupta had done full justice to these systems by devoting om 
whole volume to them. ISie hap^est thing is that the detailed aigumss^ 
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and ooimter>M'gument8 of tiio M&dhva and tho Advaitin, abskuM anou^ 
for even a acholar, he has not hesitated to ineorporate in the book even al 
the cost of its eieganee and hishnrit^al value. Similar insistenee on derails 
we atoo find in many of his comparaUve studies elsewhere in the volume^ 
partioularly in connection with the different interpretations of the Brahma* 
aCitraa. 

It is impossible to review a book of such forbidding sir« except in 
such outlines. 

All the four voIumoB, particularly the fourth, lo<ik like uaiaaive fort¬ 
resses, lit (mce magniHoent and ugly. Tlie inugiiiiiuonoe is writ large every¬ 
where, but the uglinesses we find also at places in his oritieism of luouisui 
specially where pluralism charges it, and in uceasional lapses (as it mumted 
to the reviewer) in interpreting texts, and tmnslatiun of texts. It is not 
fair now to go into any detail, as. verj much to the regret of all aeholars, 
mir author is no longer with us. With alt that hikI more it. has to be 
admitted without hesitation that the total reaction of a mader would be 
favourable to a correct assessment of the standard of Indian philosophy. 

A pioneer in the field, our author has given an tmiKdus to a further 
study dr novo of Sanskrit texts. 

It is painful to have to notice a few printing mislakea hero and there 
in a (7aiiihridge I’niversity pnhlieation. 

^ K\LIU,^H UlUTTACitAHYA. 


Olfmpscs trf Truth-— By N. I*. Mehta. Foreword by Mtidanio Sophia Wadiu, 

Hind Kitahs Ltd., Itt.’i:). JVioe Us. 4. 

The author has in his ptt'faeo des»Til>ed his work as “a log l>ook of 
my thoughts.” It represents his reactions to tint various problems which 
had presented themselves to him in differtmt nsiiects, uud as such the 
thoughts so jotted down have their value. What is the ultimate goal? 
He has glimpsed truth at some stages; may the knowledge of that truth 
help other struggling souls! 

And so the render will find them helpful occasionally if the mood 
guides him to the relevant passages, mid as the author justly hints, "they 
should be read the same way as they have been written, that is, only a few 
at a time ”—and nmy we add. not in uity narrow context of any )KirticuIiir 
dogma or doctrine. 

A little more care in the editing would bove been welcome: eg., 
on p, 62, " He w'ho fights ”, eP* , might be put into rhyme; on p. 64, 
why not drop ” Mrs.” before Barojini Nuidu, as w'c find in the next passage 
in the case of Ella Wheeler Wilcox? These are indeed very minor mutters; 
yet Ih^ also tell. 


P. B. 8kk. 



Mr. H. X>. Gidioksb at the Ukiversitx : 

Mr. H, D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn Oolite, New York, 
visited this University twice daring his sc^ouro in India. On the 
first day he discussed with a number of University teachers *The 
Problem of Democracy in University Administration.* On the second 
occasion be spoke on *The Teacher and the Taught* at the Asatosb 
Hall. 

• • • 


Dr. Roscor Pound: 

Dr. Pound who is an Emeritus Professor of the University of 
Harvard was appointed Tagore Professor of I/aw of this University 
for 1948. He will deliver 13 lectures in the Darbhanga Hall on 
“The Ideal Elements in Law.’’ The first lecture will be presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Pound's contributions to the 
progress of legal studies in the United Slates is well known. It is 
expected that his lectures as Tagore Law Professor will be highly 
appreciated. 

• • * • 


LATtt Prov. Girindraserrar Bosi ; 

We refer with a heavy heart to the death of Prof. Girindra- 
sekhar Bose, an erudite scholar and original thinker. Dr. Bose was 
the founder of the School of Psycbol<Vy in Calcutta. He was for 
many years the Hoad of the Department of Psychology of this 
University. HU death has created a void in the world of scholaialiip. 

• • • 


15tb August 

Independence Day was celebrated as in previous years in the 
University. In the compound of the University the fnnctkm was 
presided over by the Vice-Chancellor who hoisted the national flag 
and addressed the gathering in fitting words. 



Official Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

HotifliikUoii Ho. R-ll-SS-CSR 

Ifc is notified for general information that under Boction 
25 (1) of the Indian UniversitieH Act (Act VIII of 1004; 
Government have been pleased to Haiiction the Regulations 
for the Degree of Master of Engioecing under a new Chap¬ 
ter, viz., Lll-K (as shown in the accompanying [lauiphlet) to 
be inserted after Chapter DIl-D of the Regulations. 

Sbnatb Uousb: . 8. DATTA, 

The Q4th April, 19.03. j Hegiatrar. 


CHAPTER Lll-E 

Master of Engineering 


Ao essmioRtioD for the of Matter of RoginMriog ahsll b« tieM 

aoauHlIjr ml •uch limA and plat**' aa (It* Syndicate aball detertainc, tbe 
approximate date to t>e notified in tto Cakodar. 

2(a). A Barbeior of ISr*ait>a«ius or Metallurgy of Lba Paaa Conran of Iwo 
yeara' atanding and a Itaetmlor of jSniiiaeanng of tba lioaonni Courei* of one 
ye*r*a atanding of tbia Univeraiiy jr of aoy otbar Uoivereity rocogoiaad by the 
CalcotU Univeriity for that purpoae, may beadtniUi-d to the M. K. Bxainina* 
tioo in anv braiwb menllooeo to Kegiilaiioo 7 provided be baa proa«>catad tbe 
pnacribed regular eoame of atody lo a coikga affiliated to tba Univoraity la 
icapaet of that branch for fbe M. R courae for Oi>e academic year in tba caaa at 
aa IloiKMira graduate and tor two aradeioie yeara in tbe ease ot a Paaa gradoata. 

9 (b). A Bachelor of Engineering or Metallurgy of not leaa than tbrcNi yeara* 
atanding may however be par.oitted to appear aa a Privato oandldata on tbe te-> 
eommeodatioo of tbe Faculty of BnRioeariiig providad the caodidaie prodnoea 
evidence to the aatiafae-lioo ot tbe Faculty that ainea bia graduation lia naa bean 
piactiaiag bia pnofeavioo with r«»puta or baa been oarrtog on n aearcb work for 
at leaat two yeara in a firm or ioatrialion reoogniaed by tba Univeraity for iba 
pornaaa or baa baas teaching for at kaat two yeara in an inatitatbn aflUiatod 
to Iba B. BL atandard. 

For tbe porpoae of obtaittiag parmimakm to ait for tba If Ssaminatkm. 
aneb a oandidate moat apply togotbar with (ai teatimeny of bia work, (b) 
acadamie diplomaa (e) certtfiouaa of obaraoter and (d) a fao of Ba. 90 to tbe 
Coivanity. timagh tba Prineipat of a« Engiaaeisg CoUago sfiUiatad to tbe 
Oalnitto uadvetafty for tba If. B. Dagioa aonraa, at lanat aim montba prior to 
tba data el tba waartinsMoB 
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S. Mruf moiid»i» tar admimka to tfcto BfMf—tiBB atalt mbA villi Ub 
B pplfcBtiiWBBerttfleBteia ibBfermpnigdbBd Iv toe feaffiBBto a»i » tm at 
Ba* 80 to tfiB Begiatnu not teaa tlton oa* iiiaotk balot* UiB BKawmiat ioa . 

4 ADyMaaterof Bogiaaariog, aaBj oa pajuMiil «f • Ibb «f Ba. 80 ba 
Bdmitlad to (iia Bf, B. BsamioBtioB ia toy bfMidi otbar oUiar tbaa that m 
whidi ba baa paaaad Brarioualj. prtHridad that ba baa proaeeotod tba praaottoad 
ref olar eouraa of atnajr la tha braaeh in vbieb he now wiahea to ba aAonUad tar 
a partad of oae academical faar ia a callage afltiatod to tba Uaiaanitjr ia 
napeet of that branch and sumdard* or baa been praetialng hie profaaaioa with 
repnte. or baa been teacbiog in an ioatUatioa aSIUtod to'Ute {Taiaetaitj to the 
B. B. Dcirrea, to the Mtiafaotioo of tba Facoitjr, for at foaat oaa fear eabacgaaot 
to bia raeeiftng If. Oegraa. 

8. A candidate who faila to paaa> or to praaeat biaaaelf for axai^aatioa 
aball not ba entitled to a refuod of the fee. 

fl. If a atndent, after eompletion of a regular oourae of etudjr for (ho oaa* 
minatioo doea not regiater himaelf ai a oaudidate for or pmaent himeelf at 
the eMoiination immodiateljr aotamediog anob oo<n|>ietion« or faile to ptee aiicb 
eracnination he may app.*ar at any of tba (aro immediately aucoeodiog ciO' 
niinatiooa ij the aama alaadard on payment of the preteribcHd foe. 

7. A candidate may he exatiiined in any of tbe folloaring branobaa. 

'0 Cifil Engiiirering 

tiV) Rlectncal Rnginreriog 

(iti) Meobanieal Rngiaaering 

(•'«) Metailorgical Rnginearing 

8. Tiitre aball be four Theoretical papers of four bourti eaoli carrying 10) 
niarka. In addition each eandidato aball be required to aobiail a tbeeia 
amlKMlying the reeiitta d rea'arcb cAirird out by him on iba atibjaet or aubjei tf 
which he hay taken up for tbe M. R. Eaaininelion. The total marka to be 
allottc t to the tbeeia ebali be 50<l One bundtnd marka aball be allotted to a 
tiea-rocf> t ‘«l on Ibe »ull;>^’t of hie tbo«i« an.l*nr on tbe aubject of etamiaiition 
to he condurted by a Board of three oraminor^i of wlioin the toachcr, in any 
imdar wbuw tbe oamtidato baa worked for bia tlioais will ordinarily be one. 

9. The liat <if (he ^uhjecta in ibo dtff.treat braodtfa ia iriven in Ittgula'ion 
16. Tba liiriita and a' 0 |><' of each lubp'ot ar^ onllined in Regulation 17 Thoee 
may, huwrver, lie innJitled from litod to tim»i wt(b a flaw to iucorpoiating tba 
lateat developinento in any aiibjeot by the Syiidicatt on tbe rccommrnd ition 
of tbe Board of Sliidira in Engineering. 

in. At loaat ais mnntba before the date of eiaminaUrn each candidate aball 
apply through tbe Head of bia inatitution fur permitnon to anbject a (heeia for 
hia M. E Degree including tbe subieet of his thesis, the inatilatioo where bo le 
carrying on his research work and the name of teacher, if any, under whom 
be ia working for his thesis. 

Ufa). Every eandidsie shall l>e requirt'd to undertake a course (tf pradioal 
work on the siibj.-cts of bis examination assigned to him by tbe Principal of (be 
college and before he can be permitted to appear at tbe M. K. Examination, 
be abill be required to pro luce a ceiiiflcate from tbe h*ad of bia inetitutioo to 
the effect tbsi be has satisfactorily eo'uplsled the course of praolieat work in his 
subject. 

11 (hi. A candidate regiatered under Reguiatiou 9 (b) msy, boweter. be 
exempted from the oourae of practical work proriJe I ha pioJoaca a oertiftrato 
from tha Head of the eitahlishmeot in which he is employed that ba baa 
attained suAciaut experienea iu Engineering practice to justify euah examotioo. 

19. Three oi^ica of tbe tbeeia (printed or typewritten) shall ba eabmit ad 
by tbe candidate at Icaat 1ft days in advanoe of tba data ftxed for the commenoe 
ment of tfao written examination. 

18. In order to paea the 3d. B. ExaminaSien. a uaniidale most obtaio SO 
per cent, of tlw marks In rach of tbo ‘nteoretical papers and 60 per oenh. <rf tba 
maito allotted to Ibe tbeeie as well aa to the tira-taea toM. 

14. Aa aoon aa poaeible after tba examinstion the Syndicate aball pnbliab 
a iMl of candidates who base paaaad in oaeli braoeb. ammsed ia order of naarH. 

Back anooaasfal candidate id»ll laeaita a Matter of Bagtaaerii^ IXpioaus to 
ibe fota preaeribed in Appendix **A**. 

1ft. Tike eoeeaeefnl eandidtta. srbo ie placed 8nt to oadi bnaebt lAaD 
teoelee a gold medal and a prim of hooka id tbe enlne of Ba 900. piaei de d ba 
baa ecenred not laae tbaa 70 per ceoi. matkatotoa a gg iB gato aad baa Mft ap> 
paand to a paasdoaa M. B. Bxaminatiea. 
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fa drtbf*olbniad»« HMt «• to V* toto* W lif 
toStowto tor di*«oarw thrll to m fwitov: tto Bunitor itoMni iMtoal 
tobtoto nbto to tto nuntor ared is (to ItoKalaltas 17, wtota Um liaito 
-f «f aseh rabjaot an Mtiiaed 


CIVIL BMaiNBBitlNQ 

Tto Ttoowtk^ }»p«n of tto Mamiaatios dwll to at (tivaa tolow i - 

Papan 1 •8—4 ay of tto fdiowiog rublwAtt 

(at Strnotoral BaclonriBg- C- B. 81 

(8) Irrigation aoH Flood Goatroi—O. B. 88 

to) BiffRtrav EagiaooriDg—C. B, 63 

(dt> Water Power BogiiM«rias--C. B. 84 

fat Harbour and Dock Eagioooriog -C. R. 68« 

Papcn 8-4—Any (wo of tto followtng aobjaola:— 

(a) Ad«anc«d RTdraiilin -A.M. 61. 

(8) Hydraulic Machiaot—A H. 68. 

(c) Oriito't 0«iiiga and Conitniolioo -C B 6(1. 

W» Ccnerete Ttoboology—C.B. 87. 
let Boil Mrefaanica—O.R. 54. 
ff\ Hifory of Kiaalioily—M. 53. 

(0) Applied Uattomatira—T.M. 6t. 

<b) BtoUttieal Aoalyaia—M. 68. 

(i) Enginoariog Ooophyaiot—If 86. 

(/) Photo Blaatioity-A M. 86. 


RLRCTRirAL ENaiMBBRlNd 

Tto Theoretical ptprrt of tto axamination aball to aa given below 
Candidatee ahatl be re<)n{rfd to aoleet any one of the f.»liowin<t (Ironpv t - 

Oaoop A (Commoaicatioa'. 

Paper 1—Applied Mattoioalica ILM. 82. 

Paper 2—Advance) theory of oat w.irk< aod toduatrial Rteotronicao 
R.C. 81. 

Papera 8>f—F.ittor— 

(a) Advanced Radio Enginwriiig, Wave propagat on and Ra fio aida to 
Navigation—B.C. 68. 

(8) Miorowavea, Radar aod Talaviaioo—B.O. 63. 

or 

(a) Advaoeod atudiaaoo Tel^one and Telngr^ ayatotna—B.O. 6(. 

(8) Carrier and other ^aoial Idae oonioianioalioo eyste^ov—B.O. 58. 

Oaoor B (Povrar) 

Paper 1--Applied Mattomatice -M. 88. 

Papan 8*4—Any (hive of tto foliowtng anbjaote 

la) INeleotric Phenomenon and High Vcdiage Meannoi nt—R R. 81. 

(8) Elactrioal Ifacbiaery—B. B 83. 

to) Power net vorke and tbrir performanoe—R. IS. 83. 

id) Powar Bleetrooiea »B.B. 84. 

(a) Servomacbaaivffl aod Feed beck eyvtema—E.K 8S. 
if) Control and Ap^ieatioa of Etoetrieal hfotora—R.B. 86. 

» ) niomiaatioo feagtoeerisg—B.E. 87. 

) Belaya fw Powar Syetem ProtoslIoB—B.B. 83. 


IffBCHANICAL ENaiNBEBINO 

fltadaale ebril to reqatoed to eetoal ant foor of ito fdliowisg eobjv^c for 
tto Coar Tbeorettoai papan. provided that at Inet ona ntoat to from amol^at 
(to ftrat sise aobjeoto 

(d) Inlaraal Ownb aa ti o a fefiaaa—tl.B. 80. 

10) Aotomobito Bnginaariag—>lf.B. 81. 
to) Oaa Tatfainaa It.H 88. 
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(4) fltMia F 0 ««r Ba|rlDa«tfiif—1C B. it. 

M KMt ITB M. 

(ft B«frigeta(ioa aaC Air 0oniitiooiitfr*-lC>8> iC. 

10) ICachiiM Teols-M.B- M- 
(0) Worktfaop Pro cww —X.B. 87. 
ti) Prodttotion Oootr<4~H.B. 88. 

O') lodoatrisl OracaiMtion—M B. 

(8) Strragtfi of MatoritU—A.M. 88. 

(0 Theory of MacbiDaa->A.M. 84. 
im) Advaoe^ Hydra jliee—A.M. 81 
(n) Matbenialica'^'X. 64. 
io) Rlrotronics—B C. 66 
<p) Hhotn RUaticiiy—‘A.M. 58. 

((>5 Hydrautio MarhitiMi- A.M. 63. 

METALLChOICAL RKQTNRRBlNG 

Tht T)>oorrtical papora of Lba examination abatl bo aa given batoar: 

Paper I— 

(a) Modern Metaiiargicitl Prohlema in Proeeaa Metatlarpy—Met. 80. 
ib) PbyaioO'cheniical Background of Moiallatgkal Koaotiona-'Met. 51. 

Paper 8—Advanced Phyaical Helaliorgy. I Met. 62. 

Pafter 3—Advanced Phyaical Metaliurgy. II—Met tS. 

Paper 4—Any one of the following ■nbjecta 

(a) Motlerii metlu>.la of aiialy-ia in Motalliitgical Practice .-Mut. 5t. 

(b) X-ray Di8rn<'ti»n - Met. 61-55. 

(ei Advarieed Metallurgy of Ttod and Steel—Mit. 66. 

(«f| Advarserd Metulhirgy of Non FrrnMi* oietala—Met. 67. 

|c) Di-eign of Metallurgical planta—Mel. 6H 

17. The limiU of the different auhjccta lueuiiuoed above are given below. 
Titer may, however, be modihed fr>ni time to time with a view t^i incorporate 
tb« latest development in nny subject by Uie Syndicate ou the recom'iiend ilun 
of the Board of Studies in Rtigincering 

A.M 51-ADVANCRD nYDH.\OLICS 

B(|uation of continuity : Euler's eqtialio.i and its applications Ruergy aqua¬ 
tion for atetdy and cyrliu flow IteUtion betwr-ea energy equation and Buh-r'e 
equation. Laminar and Turbulent flow : Boundary layer pbcoomemHi; Row at 
low and high Rsynoid'a number. 

Uniform and varied flow in an open channel; ItesUtanca ioaaee; Bquatioo 
of varied flow; apeoifie energy of flow, oritiea) depth, critical flowe, critieat 
•lope. 

Gharaoteriptica of varied flow, mild and ateep slc^a; flow over aub-rottged 
obataolea, the Kinetic flow factor: Proprriiea and types of Snrface Cnrraa 
Obannal with horixonUl hottom. Equatioa of flow. 

Theory of Hydraulic Joinp and Hydraulic Drop; the momentum aqnatioot 
chareolemtica of tiie jntap. Jump in a rcctaogulsr cbaotu l: location of the 
jump. 

Delivery of a Canal; Tjong and short canal, effect of bottom slope aatranoa 
coodiliona. 

Bark water rnrvea io natural watar eonraca. 

Hydraulic Models; deflnitioni Ijaws governing models; Type of modafs— 
mndela of structures, models of rivet cbaunels. 

Material and method of constmetion of modela -operatioB and timitation of 
aaodele. 

Expt'rimenit baaed on the above. 

A.M. 53-HTDHAULlC MACHINBS 

Theory of the oenlrifugal pomp impeUer. Vortci theory of Soler’a Baad, 
■iwcifie speed aod design ronetacta; design of mixed flow impsllofa far eratri- 
fugai pomps; Pomp eating: Axial flow pompo, Rydraulkt perfennaoee of 
ecntrifugal pnmpe; Leabage, disc friotion and meebaoical loaMs: axial throat; 
Gavitatico in ci'fltrifttgal pomps; Special operating conditiaas of oeotsifogol 
pomps; Dseign of oentHfogal pomp shaft for Critwol Speodo t Spaekl ptsMm 
aod appUeatioo of eentrifttgat pompa.. 

ByoisnUe TnrWoea; Ocneral elaaaifleotiim i alaolivo Bendv avoilabla pmver; 
Xfheicaey. Foodamantal Priaaipleo of Torhioo oatkm. 

Priwaj^of Dyaamiosnitaritj for to rNn ao ' B pso ilh apssd .♦ Cavitation. 
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. *Wy**S ^ of TVi* «»a* S p y d af iwtbtow for » »»w pkw*. C<>«r*o**rfaaic im^w- 
iicmjt iB^Ac raonen C0mbio"4 ofivti^iwi of «•«««) UirtiiiiM oatN. 

BJ^^ruaMU kaMd ou tht 

A.M. K-STRBN6TH OP MAtRRIAl^ 

AdT«w»a problnii* cn Cumd Bfatua »rA Arclm; BrsaM and Uiwrad 
BttaU: Bending Ptfr^^ee in Fl«i pUte«; nf Simi-Oonoi-otmtioM; 

Pit<«(Rrwi»l|! of MeUU; Btodjr flf AlTerneting Streewf •nil Paiigne; g(u4* «{ 
StiM* dMlnbotion of Pfaoto'EUttic tneiboi]; Slrniti nDnljtii. Stndyof plivi^Mt 
proMOita and Blructut* of nu>(»l undar alrain. 

LriMnlorf nark kaawi on Um Bjliabna. 

A.M. S4<-THEOAY OF MACB1NR8 

Advaaccd. pfobtoma on Balancing of Rnginea and Vibration in Enginaaring 
Praoiica; Btreaaet in dia'a and bladca rotating at bigh aprod; egret of t«npin> 
lofa on bijgh apaed difoa and hladn; Akin alri^ioa, Oyroacopio nffoct on rtAora; 
Stcaaaai in mcmbera of high apvad Link Miehaniaw Fluid drive; Irtibrioalion 
and Lttbricanta. 

Laboraloty wink baaed ou the Syilabna. 

A.M. 5»-PHOTO airABTlClTy 

Polariaation of light. Princtplea of PbotO'Elairtipity. Tae oi Pboto>Btaatio 
• pparatoa and ita applk-atii>n in Ibe aoalvaia of Strain problenta- Fimdamentat 
Coorcpta of elaatio Theory KooaUoDa of Hirea* equilibrium an«l Strain eotnpaii* 
bilitjr. Analytia of Streas and Strain in two diinonatona photo.alaatio motbod «i 
atreaa meaaumuicnt. Three dioienaional pbotoelaaiioity. Pbot>o>«laatio 
mnteriala. 

Saparioieota based on the above. 

C E. 81-STimCTDRAL BNOtNBERlNO 

Advanced Tbeorj of Strnclufea, Methods of analyaia of Tadvlcroiinalai 
8iructnr(‘a, Virlnal work, Ki-irajr method. Moment diatribution inetboda. 
Belasatioii metbcM), Column analogy metbcdt Mrcbstiiral analyaia by Models. 
Appiiratioiia rf three inetboda to <*oluti'.n of Indeteiiuinate atmriurea of diPertni 
typM. loSuence tinea ffor iodrterminata atincturea. Torsion and loraiooal 
mratance of atructnral membcra. Analyaia of atructures aufajaeted to Inreioo. 
Meabraoo tbemy and abeil atrncturea. Secondary atreaaea. 

C.B. 62-lRHlGATION* AND FT/Hlt) CONTftflli 

Hydrology—l*rre‘pita«ion—Ioi»naity and duration -Flow off-MovemeSf of 
water in aoil—F'ow mi»—I’pbf* preaanrra 

Streamline and torbulent flow of water—Water Hammer—f’riociplM of 
dynamical timilahvy and modi-l study. 

Tides and tidal pbanomrna-Winds and wave*—Beach Forifiaiioti -BiUing 
and acouring—River training and improveinent. 

Fonsdatfona for bydraulto alruduret 'Creatmenl by injrvdii n and Cbentioal 
eonaoUdstioD—Piling—Rafta. 

Advanced detign and bydrauUe Stractnras —Barth and mawmry. Dama ol 
variiraa types. Temperatnre atreaaea in dama- Woira ayobon and apilwaya and 

gat««. Inigatwa and Navigation canals ReguUtor* —Sluiec*. aequedoct*. 
typbno and drepa. Pipe conduits Tunnels and Silt eacindera, 

Analyaia of bydroiaghstt and meleorologbal data in rdalion to floods— 
Different meiboda of flocid evtlmatina—Ptool detention reaorvoiic—Pliul imitiflg 
—Flood gates and dhqiersera- Control of eroatmi and flooda by soil conservation. 

Inveatigetioa end jdenniag of hrigatioa, flood oonirot and power projects— 
Biver Val^ devclojpnwat—Boonomle acodiea. 

C.B. M-maBWAT BNOINEEBINO 

DmlopnieBt of Stieeta mad Btigbways—Ribbon Development—Planning 
loenUea aad snrvey—Aastbetie of Hwbwaya. Higbwaya laodacape—Boonomioe 
of highway iminoee H mi it —flpe eii oetieno—fli^ertlwaB «l eonetreefioB— 
Bighway aad etmat ma i iit oa a a Be. 

AghwM onbende—OtadUoff opora ti o o s end oenttraetioa of oabgiadie. 
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TbiOfjr nd iteiMlBMt dcain cf flMihto pBfMMUU ftiul rifid pnwnwata of 
•II tro**—Blodk iminiieBt*—t^eeiSettiiMM « wprks. Afr—poiti—PbBKtBg* 
toemga sad Dtmia»<»~P*TOiiWDt>~Ob»tnietioni - I mlitiii^—Awport 

teitdiiin->Tlnflc «ootiato—Aid >-CmaiiiaM*ttoiH-lfoa*gMaeat Mid u|wnUtoa. 

Vanoo* OMtltod* of Mil ttojbiUMiioa. iMbonlery worn. 

O.E. 84~WATBB POWBB BNaiMBBUHa 

HydfologT—SnomiMlt—BAiiaaiion of ran cdl —Bcfciautkta «f •nulatd* 
P«w«r~>X«M cbMvetcrkliea. 

Desifa of workt for aUwa roffaUlMa—Beonoraioiof itongexWein aod 
BarngM of differaat tyiiri'-'l>«iO!i of didmot lyp«a—Storage reforrotrei OetM 
end eloloM of differeat tjpee—Waste wrire 

Power eaaale aod ooodoite—-d^siga ead cjestraolioa of ftuioM aod toaaata—> 
Mrga Uake—peaMOcks—waterbsnii&er. 

TfpM of water wheela—eeleeMon of type for dlBenot coaditioae epMd and 
Maaeara l•golat^oo->auxil(erief—wheel settiofs-draft tabe^power—booee 
•Mica—efBdeaoy teat—Model etodj. 

il^trio generatora—Bxeitors—^traoaforrnera—eoadaelora—tranotatatioo linae 
--i»tar--<WODMited syalema—atsndby plant. 

Specifications of works aod inaterials—invMiigations and reports fSoooomie 
atodiea aod eatimeiea—coastma^ioa mt tbod. 


C.B-4i5 BARBOUB AND DOCK BNOINBERINO 

ProUmiaan Xaowledge : Littoral Draft; Bars. 

BCjdrograpny t Hffdrotogy; Rainf sit: Ruo od; Oaitgiog of atraains; ttirer 
Bjrdrauliea; Tidal Hjrdraatie*; Sadimeniation; Transp trl of Bed LA>ads and 
Baspeadad Loads; Mandaring nf Rivers; River Training. 

Layout of Porta: Layout and Detsila ot Dry f)‘M:k enJ fjock Botraoee 
Gioyness, Bra)ikwat?ra. Piers. Dulpliins 

Wharaas : Detailed Design of Wharves, Jciliee, Landina s*agi a. PontooDa 
and Qaagtraya. 

Look Xnlranars : Detailed Deriiin. 

Wet Deeki ; Dataihd Design. 

Dry Doebe, Floating Dock oad Shpiroy : D-Mign of PlfMtiog Dock. 

Transit shads and H'arehoses : Dstailed Design. 

Fueitities : Critioal Study and design pnnoiplas of different types of cargo 
baadiiiw plants. 

Dock and Leek maehimery ; Detailed design of Caiaanna and Swing l^dgM 
and Lift Bridgaa. 

Power : Deai|m of Hydraolio Power Houaa. 

Cenalruetion Plante ; Compreaaed air work : Diving. 

Ship Building and Navigation : Study of Design Prioeiplea in Ship Bniid- 
iag ! usaign of moorings and booya. 

Port Adminielratien : Basentiala of Port Adminiatration. 

Fort Eeuaomioa ; BaaantiaU of Port Economio. 

C.B. 6A~BRIDOE DESIGN AND CONSTRDCTION 

Kiatorioal Detelopmeot. Aeatbetioa of bridge designs 

Infloance lines-impact'—centrifngal force and other effects of trade eniaa* 
tnra—wind hwda—vibrattM loads—iraetion loads—atresa computetioo—defisotjeo 
—aaeondary laiapaiatora and indetarininata •tresaaa-^wmbiaatioo of straaaaa. 

Salsotioo of working atraaa—priaotpiea of duign aod detailing—floMt nod 
lliwr tyatama—iaiarala and sway bracing -pintad girder bridgaa—simple traaa 
bri^aa—iraaUest viadnoU and bridge approacbea. 

Canlilaver bridges—K—trasaet—Areb bridgM— Swing bridges—baannle 
bridgaa—lift bridges—anapanaioa bridgaa—rigid framed bridges. 

Poandations <rf all types—oopper dame—open dradi^ag—pneomatie p roe saa— 
shoes p e a te e t ioo and mattress work—falsa werk—eraotioo—maiatenanoa ot 
tiadk—admiaiattation of conatrnetioo—Daterminaiion of Watn way— 
aoSBcnwa of daaigD-aaliinaHng—apeetfiratiott of works and matariafa—teala 
—aaaitttenanee. 

C.K. »7—OONCRBTB TBOBMOLOGT 

Adaanead tieaknaat nodMlyiag the daaiga at ooneteto rtroetnina -oony* 
dseatioaa of deSoetian. foreioa, shrinkage, plaatio flow and aMaaala atiaaigih 
Ib aeii M. Priaaptea of p r a a Us aa a d omenta. 
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4»f«nD*4M« of • lotufoKMd oaoeMito sumoiat*. AmInIm oal 
MfD of *«o^ >1^, Out ■(•bo. alMU ilnMloim. maltMo«io4 Midiaf*. 
doOBMi, ■vcAmn fotta4otkm oad inibl* nfta. DMago of fooikfotioa «a Mil 
liM woUwa, Sto«, Booben, QydnoUo ood Mmiwh ■traotmoo. 

Hp oa tfa o Hon o oad ooodItioB* of eonlraek. ConmoroM pnoliw, rnoiol 
Mraetont momber—eonpontior ooot »ii^fajt»Pl«Bata9 ood doi^a of • 
pro^. Maobooiool •qaipmooi far oooofol* work. Lwaoteiy 

C.B. fie~ 80 Iti MB 0 HANTC 8 


oomplKo 


doooifioMloo of aailo»8oil ^orMteriatieo aad proportUa. Toatum of 
ooUa—Batolnio^ walla, aeliao and paaaive oarih proaauna. Fooodationa— 
Baariof capaottj~a(abilitj (ot earib alspaa. Brnbankncata. 8«maga 
pboaotoaaa. Foaodakioaa—SriHemeiia dno U» eooacdidaUoo. Soil atab<liaa> 
tioB. Site oaploratioa and aeil iarraUgatioo. Laboratory work 

B.G. 51-AOVANCBO THEORY OF NBTWOBK8 AND 
INDUSTRIAL BLBCTRON1C8 

Oaoaral theory of aquivalcat oetworka. Xmaga and itaralira iiaramelara of 
ayinniMricat and dUeymBirtrioal alructaroa. Propatli'ea and diwtgn of arliAoiaf 
networka. lAor-baianoinf and aqualiatng networka. laMdiag. Obaa^ 
SItaro and otbar facial filtcra. 

Impodaaea matohiDg. Ralanoed to unbalanciHi tranafornier. 

Trigiptr rircuita. Differantialiog and luUrgrating rirooita. 

l*ntoe forming rirooita. DeSay and Pbaaa rbifliag notwurka. 

Tran»i<nta id aittiple ayaUrma. 


Ri4<r(ri.nic timing. 
Motor aiirrd •'onliol. 
mg. Colour uialrhing, 
davic a. 


I’botorlt^ttie rriaya. KtaiaUoco 
BiccirontR heating and applioationa. 
Cr.ick and Islow-hola delerlion 


welding ronlrol. 
Automat io eottut* 
Rlaotrotiio aafaty 


B.C. -ADVANCRf) RADIO KNOINBBKINO. WAVK PUOPAtJATION 
AND RAblM AtDH TO NAVIGATtUN 

Diflkntiiea of m'>lii«iagr amplifier* and romedioa (lr«anded>gri4 and 
eatbodo follower. Negative feed back amptifiere. W;d« band ampliftoation. 
Design of high power amptifiera fur tranamitter. High>cflicirfiey olaaa S r. t, 
amplifier. Frannency imdulation in detail. 

R-^i««r deaign ■ Broadeaet and eommunioation rereivera. RereiJvora for 
B. P. B. tranamiasiun. Radio telegraph reoeiaara. Problema of oaoillato 
ganging. F. M. nweiver* and their operation. 

A.V.C—Volume eapanaion and coolraetiou. Tone control. Regenocattva 
and aiiper>regeneratire reeeiTcra. Dieeraily reception. M.U.S,A. 

Broaficaet tranamitter deal;.*n. fnler'ocking. Remote control. Audio 
reaponae aud dialor<ion in tranamitter. Power supply eyateme. Tranamittara 
for radio communication. Privacy ayateina, H. B. R. tranamiuara nd tbalr 
apwdal problema. Radio telegraph traowniUcra. Ultra«biwt wave itadio 
Link in teJapbona circuit. • 

Wave propagation througb inbomagenaoua atmoapbere. The lonoapbera 
aad ita relation to aolar ^banomana. Ijowg aad Medium wave antaaoaa* 
Polypbaaa antonna arraya. Ring antenna ayatama. Bbortwava aatettaa 
arraya 

Loop duaetwn finder and errorv. Cathode ray diraetkm finder Badio 
CompBaa. Altinrelar. Inatnimeot landing ayatema. Ptioeiiriaa of Deeea. 
dec* l«tan. 

B.C. fifi-UTCBOWAVBS. BADAB AND TBLBVISION 

Performanea of vaenum tubaa at 0. H. F.— 

Noma lavd in am^fier. Magackoa and Xlyatrai oatiJiafafa and tbair 
adjnatmml* C. W. and Paba wodriog of magnetron. 

The cryatal diode aa a deteefae af miarawavaa. The Traowatar. 

Pnmagatian of a. m. wavea tbioagh wnra gnidaa I tbair caaitation and 
aonpUkf arHb ailker tranamiaaien Hnaa. Wave gnidn aa naooafara and 
tamaxna. Dielaetria wave gnidaa. 

Aaeiai far D. B. F. and ml cnow a vea. FoUad dipala aad Tag! aataean. 
Bam ladiatfifCi 

of Badjoiaeatian. Vangt aad XMinotian Snteg' 
ad FpMa gyatama PplM 
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Pc»fc cad Awnf* tw««t. TitutMaitMi «ad t*««ine4 pa««r. Umt i i m t |M)if» 
KaJarMral*. OWiuoa (u>n*l «r«tkiii4f. 

FuiidMM&t*] priwetplM at teievinKMi. Pudura at»lyifi* aiui amajiMlkC 
Mecluuiieat 4iid •ioeuweia •'«siuiii!> The ieoaaaeofe wm Funcvoctb 
diMKior. fooebnoMAiiou of aekDaion gw.<.mor*> I<x4uif witb Mtm# 

fuqataej. ViJoi^mfutiaey ktuptifier. ^eu.t'iiU at ttkiiaioa tnoamilt^r. 

fia«4«<a(h of iroMiniMioD •od Dpow'iol atriaU, Raaga at tdoviiioa !»«•■ 
Duttora. Cbaiu tniMinitiiioD. Stratoriaioo. 

PfinciplM of teittviatoo reeciyara. Catboda rajr tubo lot taioaUum. Time 
baaa generstor aod a^nebroolsatioo. 

B.C, U~ADVANCBD STUDIES ON TBLEPBONB AMD 
TPLE6KAPH SYSTEMS 

(fl T«Iefni|ib repeater*; Tcleprioter io detail; Pietore telefraplir' 

(ft) Adranoed Aittdjr of ntaoual eC'h»ni.sa and twtriioBt; ibetr la/co( 
aod iDatallatiea*. Rateoajon (elepbone plena ineludiiig ioter tonsenaoieatioii 
awitcbea. Cali Oflice. Coin box. rircuif* aod a;<parat8<. 

(IK) Trunk excbange. V. F. Siitnailuig and dialling on Trunk cireuita. 
Coded call.Indicator ugoatliiij(, Mi>chanu;ii Trunk aod Toll wotkinf. 
Tinting of cailo. Dainand Trunk aeirice. 

tie) Uireetor ajrAtcin Tandofo arorking. Altertiatire routing. TraSe 
aapecta of vanona Uuokiag niuthoda. Deatgo of grading*. Principle* and 
meibud of traffic ri'txirdiiig. Traffie meter*. Outline of trunking. Deaign 
of archange* and area netirurka. Unit automatic exohangea and automamial 
boarda. 

(a) Dial apced testing. Teat. Seiectora. Principal featurea of 
eentraUacd tcatiog idiieinaa. 

E.O. 58-CAUmRH AND OTHP.R SPROlAti LINK 
COMMUNlCATKiN SYSrEMS 

(i) Line* for long diaUnce romniooication. Liioilatiooa of tbc ordioarf 
cables. The balanced pair and co-axml cable*. 

Difleraot •jratom* of earner (ciephtny. Cbmee of fra({oeDcy and tb* 
banuonlo matbod for tnuUi cbanncI s^vateni*. Operation of cbannel filter* is 
parallel and corrective oetirorb*. Ringing eyeteni* in carrier operation. 
Cominereial carrier talepbooe ayttcm*. Carrier telepbone lepcatar*. 
Mnlticbanoal wide>b*od carrier ayKiem*. Group* and *upargrott{»a. Otoup 
modalatioo. 

Carrier telapbony on pwer iinaa. 

Muitiptaa carrier tekarapby. Voice frequency tclagrapby. Detaile of 
standard 19 and 18 diaonal ayatams. V. F. T. rap(«ter. 

(if) Railaay conDoi eqnipofot. Seleotiv* ringing and coda ringing* 

(iiit ConnacUon of land linos to wiraleaa *y*lefi>a. 

Prograroma circuit*. Mctr’qtoliian area nnd Toll circuita 

K.C. Se-ELKCIKUNICS 

1. Special a. c. earcuii* and network* Dtlay, pbato-abifting auJ inipe* 
dance uiatching oetwoik* »n<l tbe<r application* 

ebaracterittir* of triode, tetrode, end peotvde, and iheir apfdicatbma to 
voltage and power awplifWatioo. Cvinpiitation of perfonnancj from (oad line*. 
Punfa'puil amplification Tiiod* a* o.iciUat«r and diSereut circuit*. Delar* 
tioo of altomating curtcni. Tbe vacuum tube vuh meter. Tbe eatboda ray 
oaeillogrMb aod aitnple appUeationa. 

IL Bkettonte bmting'>Theori«* of dielactrk and indnetion beating and 

a pUoatkma. Snrfaoa bardaniag by r. f. currant*. Elociraoie control'^. 

otioo isitialkm. welding control, elaetrooio aewiug. alack rcgulatino aod 
•ifflilar davtews. Dotettion of crack* and blow hole*. Grading by ootooc and 
ataa. Pinh^ datectwo* Strain moaaurament, Safety davice*. 

Part I ia intended for tboae who bavo not taken Blectraiwa in tbe B.K. 
Gonras. 

The ooarsa will iododa laboratory votb baaed oa tba ayllaboa. 
ELBCTBICAL BMOINBBRING (POWBR) 

U-DIALSCTBIO PHBNGMBMON AMD HlOB VOEfTAOE 
MKASUllBIIKNT 

Diaaaaaion of tba maohaniam of filalactrie loaa and Bakateio b m^ lMoa r a- 
0»d of taeeni do val apm a nt a in laaalakiag natatiala foefaaaar ^ffi— i^^ 
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S.E. H<-BLBOTBlCAI. llAOBIIim 

Spedal tmnfcHnMr wmiwotioiu m 4 eanifAUnt atnailiu 0«iimt fm. 
tiMH for idaftl two polt^ niduaeo, Stoiiy «f wMbiMi* na4«r IrkawMt mi 4 
•tMdy »i*l* oondi(ioi), Byatom rtii^iM onder antwltncNtd floaditiona i«B|Miiaad 
Dj load and fault. Geoarat ItMorj baaed oa Knm'a temotaliaad aj^triaal 
nachiaea. 

B.B. 58-TOWKR NKTWORKB AND THRIR FRRPOSItANCK 

Solotioa of nalaKuka by reluotioo and ayataraatie aompaiatioay B<|ni* 
a^eolrinnita for bofa, anHla*, tranifDnQora and ajrncbr-» »no* maehtni^a. 

Traoaiant PheaotaeDa‘Oyt‘rvolta.>a duA to U|{htaiug aod mathwl« of limita* 
tiw, M<*tlirKla _*»( eireuit intarfiipriMo tWtrikio^ v<iU««t«. Hiagla |iala aod 
tripla-pola rMslodng. Eff*fi «f •mHattO''ad t<npadan'*a. Nautnl invaraion. 
I npti!a*> voiiag* chtract<<rNtk*a. Tuipolv (•‘niiig. Bi'ga litnllaUou. Bffart 
of arc-fnroao<N. aU;. on aupply ayattftn rJiaga. 

E K. 6«-P<lWRR RLBCTRONICB 

Rlac(r(mi>!a applied to powi>r oonaaraton and control, neelifiara. fovartora 
and aaaneiale aipiiptnan*. B«*h»vio’ir of ma''hirofy on convaraion cirooila- 
Control and ragnlaiion by aWmnK-a maaoa. 

B.B. B5-9I!RVO.MBCIIANIflM AND PBKD BACK SYSTEMS 

Paed-baek rontrol ayatam—alody of #y«t«m oonirol f«»r different prrformaneo 
apacifi(-ati;na. 

Peerl biU'k amplift^ra and aarvo>ioe<dianiama‘tranaiaDt and 8t«a<1y atata 
behaviour, fraquerry, roapno««t. Outinuiin dcaign oonaidorationa. i^naiant 
paTf«r»nan*e of f«*d-ba*»k d^vioca. 

Theory of regulaiiona, inv««iigattnna of elactrio, h^raulia and hydro* 
oieH'ie ayatenta with analytical Ireatmant of power devieea, ampUfiara, torqna 
motora, Said rlulchar, etc. 

R.E. M -CONTROL AND APPLICATIONS OP BLB7TBT0AL MOTORS 

% 

Study of the daaign and fnaciiontng of different (ypet of aontrollera and 
protcctiTc deeicca for A C. and D.C- tnotura. 

Characterialtea of yariotta lypea of motora and reaniramanta of typl«| 
loada. Selection of nxt'ir nod load duty Cydea Deaign of differanf type of 
adfuatai la ape»*d drive* and ci.-ordiiialed d.i*e ay-leni. 

Brrciion and maintenance of motora and conlrollera. 

E.E. »7-ILLrMTNATION ENOISRBRING 

FnndaiMntala of light and vision; att|,dy of yariona light aontcaa and their 
appiicationa; Illumination meaanromenU; Brightoeaa, glam, ahadow and 
their inflnenca on the deeijiii of illumination ffatora* and ajatafoa; A|^ioation 
of rolonr, infra-red and allra-violet. 

B.B. W-RELAYS FOR POWER 8YSTBII PBOTECTION 

Short ciranit corrant decmiMnit onrvaa for etreoit breaker and rahiy 
applirattooa; Vi-ctora for Relay ayaiem: onrrent and Potential 1 ranaformar* 
nnd poleotial ^yioea; Oenarator Mofnr and Traoafonnora Potfoctien; Bua 
Pntectioo; TraaMoiaaion Una Pro*«otioo: fRaUooa Belaya: High apaed 
RatajiBf; Carrier and Pilot Relaying: Saqueoea Filtm Effcet of ayaten 
daa^ OB Proteetiae S e bem e a . 

If. n~APPLIED MATBEMATICS X 

FanetMoa of eaafdex yatiablas. Contour Int^fration. Partiai difflnen* 
tial aquatnoa. Bqaatiena at Laplace. Lagaodre and Baaaai. Wa«a aqsa* 
Itoae. Laptaea ttaeafonn and opnakinoal Catenlne. Blaaietil«ry idaaa and 
•priieatiflaa at Cahsalua at Kail* Dtttrmum. 

Prinefala «f LoBal agnaraa. Oarab tlttef, CaneiaMon. BalaaartaB 
IfaShndam Bngisaarlaf. 
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U. tt-*-UPPL»D lUTBBIUTlOS U 

FnaoikM «f ocnpln ?MiablM. PsrtiftI diffmati*! 
ofLsplaee. Lafcadn uid BmmI. W«v» cqaatioM. Noa-liscM •qwrtteM< 
tfacir m tlwdt of aolatioa* uad oppllcotioa* lo wigiiiMriap. 

Alffobn of Ifotrieu sod DatortoinsoU, with oi^iaitioiM t» nofetnik 
onlyoio. Cokahw of Fioito DifferwMOt. BlooaaaWt of IVjBoor oolraio*. 
Feoricr** Borieo and Foorlor’a Integrah. Appiioalioita to Baftnoafiiig 
pioUain. 

M, B$--THB50BY OF RLAimCITY 

AoaljraU cf atreaa and atraio in iwo and tbrae dimannoot. PiObloina in 
ptaaa atraao and atraia. Banding and toraion of eyiindriea) fada. St r a aa ea 
tn aaiai'infioita alaatic bodiea doe to aorfaco loa la. Banding of piataa and 
abatla. Probiama of «!a«(io atnbilitg. 

M. St -MATHBMAT1C8 

VibraMona with nod without damping. Vibratioat of ajatama with aevarai 
dagraaa of fraodom. Vibration iaolation and abaorption. Maobanicai and 
aleoirical modal* of vibration ajratama. Solutim of mtcbanv*! problamabj 
aloolrioni matboda. Mathod* of finding approximvla fr^uanciaa of vihraltona. 

Different muiboda of aolulion of .Voa-linaar eqaatioua. Ap;tliealioaa to tba 
ptob'ana of Nondinear Mecbanicf. 

M. 65-8TATISTrCAL ANALYSIS 

Blamanlarv priooiplaa of tha Matbamatical tbaorj of Probabiilg and 
SUliatiea. Pro^rtiea of tbe Binomial, Poiaaon and Normal diatribuiiona. 
Principle of Laaat Squarea. Curve fitting. Simple and ronHifde oorraiationa. 
Teatw of Goodneav of fit. 8ignifi<*aooe testa. Problem* of Statistical eatima* 
tion. Anaijiaia of variabilitj and experimental design. 

M. 56-KSUINBBRINO UROPHYSICS 

40 

Djoeroioe of cartbqaske motion. Vibration beama. ISaribqaake and 
their mcasuramenta. BMamk Joatiument*. Earthquake offeot on boildinga 
and large atructurea. AnaJjraia of undargrouad amioturav by Oeophyaieel 
matboda. loveaUgation of locatioo and yield of underground water. 

M.B. SO~INTBRNAL COMBfIiTIO.V ENGINES 

Effect of mixtarc atrengtli. Variable apocifie heat and disa.ielatim on cycta 
tanipeiat'iie* and effioier.cy. PueU and their combustion OiMubaatino in 
angina cylinder. Rogine perforiuanee and testing. 

Airorafi ant automobile eoginea. Dieaei enginea (high apecd). tnmile 
of internal combustion engine pertoraanoa. Piaton and vatvo tamperatoraa. 
Rogine Codmg'liquiJ and air e^xiling. Carbnrettori and earburatlou. 
SupaKbargiog. Two>«troke engines. Analysis or engine performance at set 
level and at higli altiiu lea. Lubrication and lubricants. Fuel eoooouiy. 

Tba application of high apccd petrol and dieaei enginea and tbeir develap* 
ownfc. 


M.E. Sl—AOTOMOBILK KNOINKBRING 

Engine ; DetaiU-> 

Ohaaia— • 

(a) Tranamitaioa, including (•) Clntob, (Al Oearhos, iitfl Oniveraal joint, 
(la) Pr^Ucr abaft, (ei Differmti tl and axlea, (ei) Front atie. 

(b) Suapanaion and brakaa. 

Bodywork. 

Advaaoed atudy <oX one or more of tba vital eomponente.'laading to (hair 
daaign and devatopmant. 


M.B. IM-OAS T0HBIKB8 

Tba Oaa Torbine^bvatoiry and devekqwoott. Qaa Tnrbiaa eynlaa. 
Improvement of gaa turUna eyela*. Ifnltiatag* eoropiaaomn with iatmoaoilng. 
MolUalaga cipanakm with rohant. Baganaratioo. Open, aeasi-olaaed and 
^naad nyolaa. Oaa Tarbine ^da toebniqna to atmm power 

Difforant t^ roUw oompmnan aa i^md lo goo laoUnao. 
FandaoMotal of Anid fiovr, YlMoiy, perfomanoa and iaaiga af naatrifagal. 
aslaMkav aad ly ob o h tn ^ppa eem pr aaao ra . Oembaation and aombnaMn 
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M.B. M<~ 8 TBAII l«WBB KMOQtBBBlNa 

Slaan gaowraUnf f^k r-^lfodARi dtwiopmanta i« baUrr daaifa, Ikt 
aonboatka chamber, aiM Mi arraagaaMBt icqairMi far diteiaak mHfaai at 
iriag. SMdag aai baihr aaaraUea. Arnagameat* tor baniiag ail, gM 
^Wforiiai tael aad low grade amid fnala. laatmaitoU aad aeiaoUAi* eoolr^. 

Feed water paiiSoatioa, Scaltiig aad oontMioa of bailcra. BoUer water 
tnataaeat. Brapwatloa, aiofia aad multiple efaat. I>e*aaral«.>r«, OeeduBatra 
aad feed ejatema. Rxtraotiao of eaadaoaata aad air. Air oootara. Sapplir aad 
pampiog of circalating watar for ooadeaam. Spray poada aad oMiag 
towara. The preventioa of oorroaioB and fouling of coadrawt tuliaa. Stem 
torbiBM- Dcvcl^inenit in the deeiga of oonlcr, hladea, rvtora aad otbat 
parka. The conditioo cane and eiScirncy «t a turbine at part load, and at 
overload. Ooveming aad Ooveraora reUy maehaalaiaa. Parformaooa cd aieam 
power pleat. Plant utaaageaMat. Pleat layoat. 

M.B. 54 -HBAT TnAMSHISSION 

Priariplea of beat traaamiaaioa by oondooUea, oonreeiioa aad radiatioa. 
Oaaeial ooadoction equatioa for ttaady aad uaalei^ heat dow. float flow 
through compoaite walla, pipra and apberea. ‘niermal eondoottoa from 
etaotrical maeaurenienta, Grapbioal aolution of condootion probUnoe. 

Badiatioo. Diatribution of radiant energy. Rmiaairity end Bmhwioo 
Po Ter. pieck body redietion. Kirrhboff'a Lew. StcfaB'IlolUmenu’e Lew, 
Bioheoge of energy between aurfacoa, alao between e anurre and (be reo ivar. 
Bedietion from n-in.famiooua geaaa end liiininous flaiuea. 

Dimenaional aneiyaia end dimenaiooleaa groupa. Oimenaional aaelyaia 
applied to ooavectiun baat tranamiaaioa. Flow or lloida, atream Una and 
tnrbnlant motiou. Beat tranafar by aatural aad forced ooareotwm. 
Logarithmic mean toinperetnre differanoa for different fluid flow oonditloos. 
Heat transfer letween fluid and aolid aad baiween two fluida. Heat 
traaamitaicn and friction. Coodaoaation of singlo and miatd Tapoura. 
Application of beat Imnambaioa ia the daaign of furnacaa, condeutera, beat 
oaebangara, eeaporatora, oooUog towara, ato. 

M.B. 58-KKFBIOBRATION AND AIR CDNDiTtONINO 

Adwceed atudy of tba indiridnal eompoaeata of earioua lypaa of nlil* 
gatatora, with partloalar ampbaaia oa daaign. Daaign for partioalar parpoaaa.' 

A^iat pfoblemi in air-conditioning. 

Heat pnmpa and tbeir application In the reeotraiy of waata baat io iadoalrlil 
aad otbar prooaaaaa. 


II. B. «0~MACHINB tools 


1 * 1 ^ of 
Broaehiog, drilling, 
Ortnding. lapping. 


Fttodacneatal prineip<ea of metal cutting. Gaotneiry of chip>foiioatioa. 
Oikbogooal cuttiag, obtiqae cutting, Fweae acting on llw eotting loola, 
eibtauoD and e^Uer; |nr^ aibiatlM i aeif>indiioad vibration. MaobmMility 
of metala. Catting apeada aad ferda, tool snglaa, power eonaamptioa aad 
tbeir ralation to practical vartabka. ftnrfaoa finiab. 

Catting took, tboir profUea, moteriala, matboda of maoufaetnrt, beat 
treatment. Tod lifa ia rektioa to apoad and anrfaee, metal worktog Saida 
awloomponnde. 

FeatnrM of ooaalraettM, fuactioo and operatim of diffemt ty 
madiiaee. Tte Latbe, Capetan, Tnrret end Aotomatie. 
aailUag, gear abapiag and geaerating maebioea. 
bontag, diawinkiag aad tbread rafliog. 

Biagie parpoaa aad goaeral p a r poee ma di i n ea t effect oo dea^^a. 

A^icatiooofbydranliedrtvaia tile eanaM madiiaea, nreait diagnma, 
pampaaad ealvea, ita eSeet on power eoaeamption and aarfaaa ibikb 

iftisilriinl aqiilpinaat for maebiaa took. CberaekeiMtiea demanAtd trm 
tim maebinee Overload rokaaa, (futek revaraal, 8Jae(fo4ra(Wra. 

Tbt plaaniag of ametuoa operatioiu for tbe prodiieiion d a pertfamlar 
iob. PmdMtioD aMimaiiDg, lafai iV i n n of tba gakhtal aad 

varkaa maabtaa took wUb 
. akmgtb. xfgidttr, rtaanaaaf efbratka aad aoninHif. 

vra 
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If ii ib Bli of obMUaf tto Moataey of onnoUmMw mM oligbUu oa t of 
fo rit mo nooldM loolo* 

A ifodoM orko tokw ddo M Uo oiols oakjoot wiU bo r o f iMoi oil* to 
ofooMioo te oBo portfeolM of OMobio*. 

lf.B. IT.WOBXSBOP PSOOB8SBS 

DoteUod tlndj of Ibe foilowiag :»> 

Moehioo toolo. 

J(gi mod Bituiw*. 

Ifotxolotry, workable iMtbod* oad ioopectfcm. 

PoUofa Dokiof, inolodioa UMtal and piote poMorna. 

Fuaodry mark, aaod coating, moUl-inoald easUDg. iaroatmont coating. 

Dnip fwgiag, macfaiao ana praaa furginf. 

BolUng. aboat netol wcakiag, apinaiog, atompiag. 

Ptaoo vorkiag, oontinaona prooaaa. 

Peaeboo ood diaa. 

Woidiiig.Oao, Are and Beaialaoaa. 

Barfaoa eleaoiag and proleetiTO flniabaa, 

Poeiunatie and bjrdraalic aqnipmant. 

M.K. 68~PBODDCnON CONTBOL 

OrganiaaliMi. Prodoetion forocaaling. Product deaciopmeot, Piodaetion 
analjaia. Ptodoctiun planning. Bcbaduliug. Prcgreae. Marbioe and laboot 
uulwatioo. Material control. Qoat tjp control. CmI reduotiou. 

M. R. 59--INUUSTKIAL ORaANISATlON 

Prinei^a of managamant. 

Formation and davalopinent of a manofaetating undartaking. 

Formulation of polfoj. Faotort inflttcnoing tho type of organiaation. 

SalaotioD of site. Ijoy-oot. Organiaation of departoMota and funetiona. 
Reaaarch, deaign and develnpin^nt. 

Higher buaincaa oontrot. Different trp(>a of boainaaa atruoture Finaoea. 
Capitaliaatioo. Bueinaaa forcoaating. Methoda of controlling the undertaking. 

Ooat atatnioents and Ananoiat atateinauta; relation to p’lliry. Relating buaioaaa 
pollep to national poliev. Tba aocial obligationa of induatrial uodertakinge. 

Diatribuiion. Production and aalea policiea. Markat raaeareh and aalaa 
foraeaatino. Obannala of diatribution. Sale# organiaa’ion. Adaertiaing 
Tmnaport. Oo^rdination of tba aariona fnnetiona. OAea orgaoiantioa. 

Indnatriat ralotioDa. Peraonnal mnoagacnant. Kamonaiatiw. OonaaltatioB. 
The bnmaa factor. Training. 

Poblio ralationa. Trade naaociationa. Trada ooiona. Ooaammani 
dapaitawnta. Local authoriUoe. Taohoioal and profaaaioul aaBoeiaiiona. 
Baidal aaraicaa. 


MaUllwgionl Baginaariaf 

Mat. AO-MODBRN METALLDROIOAL PROBLEMS IN FBOCE88 

METALLOROY 

Loar abaft bloat* fumaea and Ua matalturgical iinpOTtancet Coke probtam 
in m^llnrga—a world prablaoi; osjgau eoriebmaot in blaat (airl and ita 
nelaUargical appltoatiooa; aerap problem in OMttallargp: ReSning of li^t 
maUl aonp. 

MM. 81—PHYSICO'CHBMICAL BACKOBOtND OF MBTALLURGICAL 

REACTIONS 

Batoragnaaoiia mMMtufgleal ra aeUoa a, oarfaca.pbeDoaiaiia ud oppliontioM. 
Adanaond alectneobemiattv and tto nppUoatiMia. BxtmoiMm and mAaiag of 
OMtala. MatallnrgicatoaieaiaMoDa. 

Mat. SB-ADVANCED PBTSlOAZi MBTADLUBOT. I 

SarfMa fbana i i na and Diffaoioa aad tbabt applieatioM. 

Phaoa traaafannaliooa la Bilala aad Mlofa. 
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Mii^uiMm o( Carrgaioo>iM»MitMBMt ol mmmkmi Mlkadi I* ailainiM 

MRMbo. 

StadT of •ilof* for HMotflo pifpoMo, ttr., alloya with Hkieiol mfoWo ud 
•1—lrio 4 propertiM, otbjra with high WMop. f»Hm oadM ooiiMiM 
Mobhuteo. 

Mot. 53 -.ADVANCBO PHITSIOA Ci MBTAIiLOBOY. II 

B^rtoor of ueU'o ood allujr* oodor ttroM. 

Footon offeoiiDif rowoioiioea to deformoUou oni frootOK. 

MoohoniNn of flow io oolid notol* and sliojrt, 

ThoorioB. of foUguo ond oroi^roligBO oad onop Tooting tnothodo of 
■iniwioing fotigoo ond mop. 

Moohoniom of «ibraUon, donping oopooitj of motoio and aUopo* 
■MooBtiBBont of damping oopaeity. 

Bahavionr of motaU and alloya at high and hw tomporataro. 

Mot. tA-MODBBN METHODS OF ANAI1Y8I8 IN MBTALLUROJOAL 

PRAOTICB 


(f) Calorimetry. 

(if) Colorim^ry. 
iiU) Potontionietry. 

(i«) Poiarogropby. 

(e) Spoetroooopy 

(oi) PolariaiDg and phaoo mioroooopy. 

(eli) Bleoiroo miuroacopy. 

(oiii) X-ray diffraetion and Radicotraphy. 

(far) Magnetic and electrical metboda. 

Met. 68-X-BAY DIPPRACTION. 

Fondamuital ideoe. Mcoeley’a Low: abeorptioo of X-rayo; Bran'* 
Law. 

Cryotal aymmetry, opaoo-grmipa, atereognpbic atadieo» X-ray diSrootloB 
motboda—Lane, Powder and Rotating Cryatal metboda. 

Btmctnre factor equationa. 

Rooiproeal lattioo. 

Otain Buo and orientation atodioa. Prefemd orientationo from o4d work. 

Btodioaof ritermal eqnilibriiun diagraioa by X-rayo-appiieaUoaa and 
Umilatiooa. 

Mat. 66.>ADVANCRn METALLURO Y OF IRON AND STEEL 

Adeanoed troatmeot of the iron Blaet Ptirnaoe prooeaa including eritigol 
atodioa of model o dceekmineDta 

Foller and adeanred treatment of alrei making practioea with qpoela) 
nfanooo to tbe Baaio Open Hearth loelodiog eritii>al atamee of modem davolop> 

OMOtO* 

Adnneed j^aicol cbomiatry of alag and iignid atoei. 

Mannfactnre of Ferro-alloya 

Mot. S7-.ADVANCBD METALLDROY OF NON-FERROUS METALS 

Adeoaead tioataient of tbe metallnrgy of the following metalo inolading 
arftioai Madioo of modem detelopmente* Berylliomf Aliominioaii Caloinmt 
Magnaelomt Titaniam. Vanedinro. Mao|b*i***> Cbraniiom» Toogatan^ Land 
aad Ztoo. 

Boaorory of naafol metala from mioorala and mciallorgieal prodneta. 

Met. 68-DE8ION OF MITALLUBOICAL PLANTS 

Doriga and layont of famm and Bao-farraaa fatudrios, WaM-foraoM nod 
alaal pianta, roBbig aoilla, etc. 
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CALCUTTA UHIVBRtttTY 
Mfllifie«UoBKo. 6 /lM/ 8 t. 

It h aoIlM Ipr geiHunil iaf«rmftti<m tlut andor Baotioo Si« iwd vtib Bub^tetiMi (S) 
of Soetka fl «f tbo ioliso OoiTonHiw A«i (VIIl of iflOli tbo Gowroot w pli oMA to ordtr 
tkot with ofcot Itom llie comnwocotoent of tbe lOiiioD 1933-Si, tbf PKnAMOjr OoUogr 
4 mU bo ott l io t o d la Zoologj to tbo It.Sc. (Pan A Hoooon) auadords, with pvaiwioo Ui 
pmoDt caadMolaa for tbo exMauiotioa is tbo nibieet twa 1933 ood aot aotUor. 

SoMto Hoom, Coleatto, 1 S. DATTA. 

Ootod Ibo 30tli 1963.9 BefUinr 


CALCUTTA DKIVEBSITy 
Notificotioo No. C/138/80/Affl. 

It !• notiAed for geoonil iafonnatton that UDdor Sootion 99 rood with Hub^oeotioo (8t of 
8oeUca91 of ibolodioD Uaivoroitk* Act (Villof 1904), tbo Oovoroor to ploMod to otdor 
thoi, with effoct from tbo c<»iiiioDoemont of tbo ooioioo 1938-S4, tbo Boottiib Cborah Goilegr. 
Coleatto, oholl bo offiiioted io Altorootivo Ifingitcb totfael.A., I Br. oad B.A. oloadordt 
with peimiooioo to prowat coadidotoo for tbo oxooiinotiooo ia tbo rabioot from 1958 oad 
aot oorlior. 

Sooolo Hoaoo, Colcutu, | 8. DATTA. 

Dotod tbo BOtb Julj, 1958. f Aegwtror. 


CALCUTTA DNIVEKSITT 
NctHkotko No. C/100/79/Afi. 

It it aotiflod for gonerol toformotion that uoder Soctkm 92 road with Sab-OMtloa (8). 
SoetioB 91 of tbo Indiaa Univoraitioa Act (VIH uf 1904) tbo Govorbor ia ploaaed to aril>r 
that wllb afoot fton tbo mnimoneomeat of tbo aooaion 1969-53, tbo Victoria College, Coorb- 
Bolmr, aball bo alBliated in Eoooomiea to tbc n.A. (Hono ) atoadard and in Matbooiatiee ti> 
tbo B.A. and B.8 d. (Houo.) atandardo with pormiaaion to present eaodidatoa (or tbe 
oiaminatioBa In the aubjeett from 1954 and not oarlior. 

Sonata Houaa, Caicntta. | B. DATTA, 

Tbo Slat JoD. 1033. I Rrgfatrar. 


CALCUTTA ONlVEflSlTy 
NoliSeotka No. K/90/38/C. 8. R. 

It it nottfiod (or traao^l iafotmatioa that tbe Oaaommont boa roncUoaod tbe ebaagoa 
i a Cbaptora XXXT (LA.t, XXXV tl.Se.' and XXXll tB.A > of the Kegoiatioao aa folkwa 

'^Tbalparatraph 8o( SaetiflD 7(9) in Obaptara XXXI (I.A. ExaminotieB) aad XXXV 
(I 8r. BKamination) and Sootkm 6(9) of Chapter XXSII (B.A. Bxamiaalioa) of 
tbo Begnlaticina be ropiaead by tbe folloiriag 
If the waaoalar of a eandidata ia a laafaago not ioeladad {a tbo obaao IM» aad ia 
oUiar apaoial oaiH anbjeet to tbo ptmioaioo of tbo Syadioolo. tbo o oad ida ta riiaU 
boat aa aUoatatiro pufnt of a oiwMarlmt odnuoad obaraetor in BagliiA.'* 

Tht abOTo rbangoa will take immediate etoet. 

Senate Boiiac, ) S. DATTA. 

Tbo iitbdaoo. 1958. I Jkfaatrar. 



mnmkno»9 

(MLLOOTTl DNlYSBfiltf 
MotiAMlta No. B/tt/n/a 8. B. 


HioBOttfcJfDr io — n Uia i or «otk o>tat^foUpiiiBt<h»«gwi io BmUm T of Oh^plof 
XOVn (M.Bp. Ina JoftlMBegttiolifloalw'volMMaMolioBOdkyOomanMoli— 

**n* wordt (f) FoondolMU of OoooMtn, Non*Baolid««ii Qoomotrj ood GoodMtr «l 
tbo Fow'fdd’ia Pawn YU and Vllf oodor tlM hood IfollMiOliMfa 
8cetioa7. bo nq^aned bf tbe word** FoondotloiM of GoooMkry oad Nm* 
■oeUdoott tifooMOtrj.'* 

7bo obevo dwafM will toko effoot froao tbo oiooiiaotioo of IMi. 

SoBotoHoaaoi | B. DAfTA* 

Tbo dtb Xvir* 1958. 1 BlfMrort 


CALCUTTA CK1VBR81TY 
Ntoiflootiuo No. R/19/08/0. 8. R. 

ti to noitiAod for gooerol ioformofioo thol OovoraoMOl boro sonetionrd tlM foUpwbil 
oboogoo ia Chsptor XXAlI (B.d. Bxoninoiioa) of tbo Rogototiono s 

I. Ia Popor III uadiir tbo boodiog ’Hiotorj* (p. 837 of tbo odilba 1001) ttni wordo 
'Oooeroi Hiotorp' be repUood bj (be wordi ‘Hiotory of (bo World.' 

II. Id Paper VI uoder tbe eomo beadiog (ho Nlowiog bo added to (ho lia( of rabjaota— 
fe) BritUh Biatory (14851714) 
if) latemalioaai Law (Publie) 

111. The laat fcur paragrapba uoder tbe oamo hooding be repiaood by (bo foUowiog** 

*Io each of tbe Honoora Papere IV and V two opocial aubjeola aboil bo prewribed, of 
trbicfa oendidotea will bo ot liberty (u cboooe one. In tbe Hoboura Paper VI oil 
apeciol tubjeda will be preteribed and oaoJidotea will have tbe ebo^ of one 
apcoial laubject oat of eii. 

Caodidatea aball bo eipcetcd to poewaa a knowledge of (be Geography of tbo cooDtrioo 
whooe hiotory they atudy. «od to uadoratand (bo uao of phyaiool and hiatoriool 
nopa. 

Booka on Hiatoiy aball bo raeommonded from (ioo to time by tbo Board ^ StotUoa 
cooeeroed. 

Tbo Board of Btodiaa in Hiotory in cooearrenoe with (be Syodioata noy from tiflto to 
time obange tbe liniita of atody. (be period of atndy and (be limtta of tba aabjitoa. 

The above ebaagea will take effect fttm (be esaiuinatioa of 1955. 

Benaio Hooae, || 8. DATTA. 

Tba let July, 1958. I . Regiatrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVRBSITY 
NotiffcatioD No. B/ffl/58/C. 8. B. 

It ia aotiflod for gaoeta! iofonsatioa that tbo Oovammeot baea aauettooad obaogaa is 
Cbaptor XL>F (Kp. lib, Bsatn.) of (be BegolatioiM (1951) at fotiwwa 

(11 Id Saetioa 9. (bo foUewiag word# ba added aflor (be wordo *.. after 

tokieg a Dagreo ia lUa DaiaaniiF' befora tbo words ‘be baa pnaeeaiad for t— 

*or ia may otfaar locogataad Uaivarrity.’ 
til) Boetfoa 5 bo nplaril by Ae fdOowtag 

8. A«aai^(owbofaiiatopoaa«rtopHaaB( bimaoif for tbo oifHDiMtkB aball aal ba 
aatitU to daba a nfpadaf tbafM; bataachaaasdidstoBiiybf adnMftodtoaBtartoaw 
gidtgiBfNtof araaiinatinna oa payawataf a Ubafsa of Ba. 40 aaoaabaooaafnto 
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If « •tiidvat conpfeUao of * nciilor ootttiwflf owiy for tbooiomaMitMB a»4or 
SoetioB 8 tbofo dooo not ragi^ kunooU m a eoadidato for or mm oot ffMoat tfawolf «l 
or ftUr to poN tbo osoaoiootioo imatodioielj Moooodisgo Mob oaapmioB bo oMf tpp oo r 
it oay of tbo tiro foUowiog oxiunitMUiooo without fiooh otumdooeo vt laotoioo on pojromit 
of tbo preoeribod fao onij. No ooeb coedidats will bo lUtowed to oppeor ot oap o o b o o gnc t 
oxomijwtioDO nalooo bo prooecutot o fnob coorao of otadj for ooo poor ao n^lbod ute 
boetioD 8 obovo. 

Jf o floadidoto »bo boring foiled to |nm tbo oMniiutioo cbooteo or is nqoind ondar tbs 
Bognlotloos to prooseote o fresb courro of otndp d«iimi to sppeer st tbo next SdOSBinetion 
following tbo one st whiob bo fsikd bo moot got hiiosolf rowdinlttod to tbo oonrso wUbia 
s fortnight froa tbo dsto of the deelsrotioa of tbo resulu of tbo oxsaiootion nod srast pep 
the ooDM Tuition foe pepebio for tbo entire eoaree. 

l%ep boro ebengos will tobo iinmedisto offset. 

Ssneto Hopm, I 8. DATTA, 

Tbo 6tb Jnlp, 1968. J Aogtstrer. 


CALCUTTA ONIVEKBITY 
Notificstioo No, C/1624/S3>Afll. 

It io notiAed for goaorel infortnstioo tbst under Seetion 99 reed with 8ab-ooetion (8) of 
Sootion 91 of the lodisn Uoirenitiee Act (VIll of 1904) Ibe Governor ie pteaced to mdet 
the! with effect from the comtneneement of the eeteion 1968-64, tlie St. Xerier'e College. 
Cslonttof cbell be effilieted io Hindi Vernociiter to the I.A., I.Be. std B,A. etsnderds of 
the Csloutte IJnivereilp, with nertniHton to preteot cendidstea for the rseminstion in the 
anbjeet from 1966 and not eariicr. 

Sanata Booae, Calcotta, 1 8. DATTA. 

Tba 99tb June, 1068. | RtgitUar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Motifieatioo No. R-18di3/C. S. R. 

It Is DOiiBed for gensral iofonnstioo Uist the following ehsngss in Cbspter XXXVn*A 
Mastor of SeioDoe-Technoloirp} of the Regalalwna hare been taootioned bp Ooramment 

The following paregraph b« inaertod under Sec. 2 (p. 4(10 of the Edn. of 1951) 

'Aop eendidale who haa pawed the M So. Examination in Applied Pbpaica or Appliod 
CboinWtrp vt Radiopbpaica and Eltotroniea map ba admitted to tba Examination 
for the Degree of Maater ot Science (Tocbnologp) in the aame aubject proridad 
ho baa proaaouted a regular eourao of atudp for ooo academic peat io the tbitd- 
pear elaaa.' 

Paragraph 1 of Saetion 9 bo roplacod bp the following— 

A eandidato who haa paaaod tbo B.Se. Examination with anp two of tbo following 
•abjoeU, riM., Pbjfaioa, Maihomatica. Statialioa and Cbemistrp map admitted 
to the axaminatkm for tbo Degreo ot llaator of Seioaoe (Tcdoriogp) in anp of 
Um snbiceta under Scetion 3, protidod be bae proaecutad a regular eogree of etndp 
In that subject for not lees tbsn three scadeuie rears io tbiyiost-fradnsto elssses 
of tbo Unirerei^ pturided further tbst tor sdmisaioo to tbo BxamnMtioo for tbo 
Dogtee ot Mastor of Sotence (Torhnrlogp) in Applied Pbpaiee or in Radio PliriAo 
and Bleotroaica, a eaadidato moat here paaeed in Phreiea a« one of tim MAjeaSe 
at tba B.8o. Examioathm and for admiaeioD to tm Bxaminstian for tba D%na 
ot Maater ot Scienoa flebboologp) io An>lMd CbamMip, a candidate must boro 
passed in Cbemistrp aa one at Iba enbjeete at tba B.Be. Examination.** 

Ilw aboro obaagsa wiU taka alsot from tbo oxaminathm of 1968. 

SsaMbSopa. I 8, OA3TA. 

ThsM«bJ9aa,I868, i AlfMswr. 
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OiliOUTTA UNIVBBSm 
NoMAMtioB. llaiDB. No. 0/7S/84 U«.) 

It it Mtjfiod for goBoml iafomatioD that vafor Bertko tt load wiMi Bal>>BwtlM ^ af 
Bostioa VI of Hm Xodiaa OaivonitiM Act. 190t (Act VIIX of lOOt), tho Oovwnot li aloMiS 
to ordor tliat with ofloot Inn Uw oommeDeuMat of tho awaioo tko Raiga&i vwiMA« 

Wool Diaaipor, olwll bo afliliatod to Oaieutta Oomriitjr ia BoftMt Baafaii, Ibtaih 
laatioa. Pbjraica aad Cbeaiiatiy to iba T,8o. Standard, with panaiaaioB to ^«aaat oaa^atM 
for tho euMBiaatton io the anbjoola from 1W8 aad aot oariior. 

Senate Hoom, ) Sd/. B. DAtTA* 

Tha 18 th Joij, IMS. J Segtetrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSllT 
Notifiralion. Memo. No. 0/83/88 (AM.) 

It it hereby notiSed for general iaforinaUoo that aader Beotioa 39. read with Sub-aea t toa 
(81 of Beotioa 21 of the Indian Univemitiea Aot 'VIII of the (lovataor ie pteaeod to 
order that with effect from the oommenoeioent of the eeetioa 199142. tho Womaa'a Ohriatiaa 
College ehtll be affiliated to the Calcotia Univeraity io EngtiiA aad Banekrtt to the B.A. 
(Bi^re) etaodard, with periatMioo to proeeot oandidatee for the axamiaatioo ia tlw 
■ubjeete from 1953 and not earlier. 

Senate Houee. | 8d/. 8. DATTA, 

The 14th July, 1953. j RtgitUtr. 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


No. lAP/April 1958/B. No. 1165. 

Poet Box No. 180. New Delhi, the 90(b Jnne, 1058. 

Subject Bseloeion of Sri Bitweewar Maeumder (Roll No. 11651 Todiaa* Air Norco 
Examination April 1958) from examinatioae and eeleotiou oondoeted ^ the 
Union Public Sertioa Commieaion. 


I am direoted to ioform yoo that the Union Public Serrioe Gotnaieehm have debamd 
Sri Biawaewar Uaxntnder from applying for all examinatiooe and eelaetioM to be ooadacted 
by them io future. The partkalan of tM candidate are given below 

1. Name of ^ Candidate ... Biaweewar Maxamder. 


9. Preeeat Addreaa ... 

8. Bxaainationa fi« whicb he wee 
a candidate. 


O/o Sri Mattaraajao Thakar. 6. Dr. Sureab Slrfcar 
Road, Calcutta 14. 

Indian Air Force ExaainatioB Aognat 1959 and April 
1963. 


4* Place of birth 
6. Dateofirirth 

6. Falher'a aaaM and Addraee ... 

7. Waaeiai for debarriag 

8. Raaarfce ... 


EDi joaadidBtaia for the 


Dalaaguni (Begerbet) Distt, Khotoa (Beet Pektetea). 

let April 1982. 

Late Sreenatb Kanumder, Daloagaai, P. Oa lloUehat 
Diett. Kbnlaa. 

Altering the date of birth eotey fa the Ifatrieaietioa 
Gertifleete and claiming a latae date of birth. 

Debarred permanently from aj^yiag for ail fotare 
examioatioae aad mleetioae to be eoadoeted by the 
pommiaaioa. 

Air foMo BxamiaatfoD bald ia April 1958 bar fairB 



TOI CUUmtA BSflSW 


m 


nOTSFlOkTm OF TBI UMXVBBSlTr OF FOOKA. 

N*. Bt/BAB/ 694 . 

It it aotfStd ttiat the an^ernMiitMiaad etodidatM Inw bwa fonad of 

iMviof roo of ta d to oafoir m#oa« «t tlio Dastwtltv BMisiaotioii* bold in llMob/A|^1, INI, 
ofodflotorvd lobsvefailod at tii« r««p^ive ofouiiiiatioM.ond that tboj teia Ai:llMr bOMI 
d^ned fiom appmlDf at anj BxamtDartoaa of tbit Uaitaraity bafim Ul daaaacf 
of tba jaara mnUootd afaioat tbaii’ natnoa. 


Uoiv. 
Boat No. 

Naina 

GdDga 

Data till wbieb 
beiadabairad 


INTBKMBOIATB 8CIENCB 


168B 

1048 

Abar, Ramrao Poaiaji ... 

Kala, Pandit Nago ... 

H. P. T. Coilaga. Maaik. 

M. J Guilegr, Jalgaon 

lat JaanatT* 1956 
tat laanaqr* 1056 


B.8r. fORNBRAL) 


100 

Patkii Bbalehandra Anant 

Sir Paratbarambhaa Ooh 
lagr, P«x»a~9. 

Itl Jaaaary. 1055 

147 

150 

MO 

Targaonkar, Oovind Sbaataram... 

Upaaani, Prabbakar Bbikaii 

Patti, Bbalehandra Onkar 

Nonmajae Wadia Coiisge, 
FcK>na-~l, 

PergnttoB Odlage. Paooa 

“. 4 . 

Nowroti«>e Wadia Goliega, 
P(xma->-l. 

lit Jaaoary* 1065 

lat daaoacy* 1065 

let Jaaoary, 1056 


INTERMEDIATE COMMERCE 


061 

Sakon, Mamti Dbondtha 

R.M. Collaga of Cominena 

lat Janoary, 105? 


INTERMBDIATE ART9 


488 

Patwardban, Vitbal Vamanrao... 

Sir Parattraiambban Col¬ 
lage, Poona—0. 

lat Jaanary, 1066 

708 

080 

1004 

1908 

1<2(M 

Shaikh, Babamija Shaikh Salar. 

Sbab, Chandraniban Rhathal- 
oband 

Patnnani. Ram Taraoband 

Rant, Jagaaing Dinanath 
Sdijravanabi, Madhavrao Nana- 
aabeb 

Hatwalli. B*bu»ab«b Abdaltabeb 
Cbawan, Jayaiog Ragonatbrao .. 

Pergutaoa Colloga, Poona 

—4i 

Nowrotjee Wadia Collage. 
Poona—1. 

Sir Paraaburambban Col- 
lego, Pooaa—9. 

R tiaram Cottega, Kolhapnr 
Rajaram Coilegot Kelbapnr 

lat Jaeoary* 1066 

lat Jaoaary, 1066 

lat Jaaaary. 1055 

lat Jaaaary, 1055 
lat Jaaaary* 1065 

1408 

9B5S 

Ra|aram Colloga. KoSiapor 
B. P. Qogaie College, 
Ratnagiri. 

lat Jaaaary. 1055 
iH Jaaaary 1055 


FIRST LL.B. 


994 

Manttur, Baaiohandra Waaniao 

Law Cailaga, Pooaa—4. 

lat Jawniy* 1916 


BJt. 


09 

078 

Gabralf Fulado Aaa Mam 
Ntanata. 

Xndnuni, ^Oajaaaa Pandurai^* 
no. 

N. Wadia Oidiaia. Poiaa 
-^1. 

Bajafaiii Collaga* Eolbapar 

Ut Jaaaaii* ffU 

latJasoaiy* 1915 


QMMakkMod, 

lilbdBaa,19B& 


Q. P.BB 08 UI. 



IW] NQ^ldATiaHt 'HSb 

Ynnvsafim: or lucesow 

N«liM 

Tl* fDDowiflf aui 4 M^ «h« ■ iimBttJ to aw antoii atwas at Um IhutoMaitjr m 4 
oUtor SsMnkwtMm oT 10S8 Uw bwB ftom tha Btaaiaatwat ooaeanM aa4 tirir^rt 
paBlpoMwl Mtod Itoiaw Ofaiiuk wdi. 

Roll Boral. Ko. Nwm of oMdidoto Pother'o name Bxoaiioalim at PaaiehoMwi 
No. whkii appwioA aorarM 

llfO 8.X.4SS BotiBabo SriOomU Puwd M. 80 . Parti RipotMftooithe 

BrivaetoM RxaaiiiMitiiMi of 

99 S. 1 JW 8 Jodanatb Pfoeod Sri RoghuMih Preiod B.So. (Pom) 1958 aad iMwrroi 

Jowwai Jaiewal from ^peortag a# 

90 8j:. 097 Bam Prokoeb Soni Sri Mol Sinah Soni B. 8 e, fPtatf all oaomiaalMaia of 

the UBieeroitf op 
to 1954. Not eli¬ 
gible for re-odiaie- 
■ion wtlior tbaa 
MoeioB U^65. 

107 S.a.185 Kaljoa Komar Sri P. C. Beorrii B. 8 e. (Prali- Bxpollod fiaa tba 

Baoerii minatr) Bsaoiiaatioe of 

. and will ool 
bo promoted to 
netl hiabw (data 
tbia jwr. 


600 8.a.840 Siifa Proaad Miare Sri Ram Bbaabor Do. 1^, 

Miare 

105 S.a.149 Koilaah Cbandro Sri Anibica Fraaad Do. Do. 

Miani Miara 

706 A.a.796 Man Mobaa DoU Bn anlrari I^al BA. (Prali. Do. 

Sbarme Bbarma rniaarp) 

II C.a.l9 Aahit Komar Ultra Sri Drbendra Nath B.Com. (Proa.) Expelled from tba 

Mitre enmiaatioa of 

1058. 

80 C.a.89 Brijeadra Monobar Sri Medan Manobor Do. Da. 

Mathnr Lai Motbur 

89 C.a.84 Jitooder Konor Jaio Sri Prem Snkh Join Do. Do. 

110 A.W.806 Jagdiab Proaad Sri Aoo Bam LL.B. (Proa.) Do, 

Tjagi 

4 8.0.614 Aaboke Cbaadro Dr. P. C. Bhatto- B.8e. fPrell* Da. 

Bbatiacbarpa ehar^o mioary) 

188 8jt.98 Diaaab Porboab Sri B. P. Sbonaa Do. Do. 

Maodan 


AORA UN1VEB8ITT 

Notifiealion No. 18S. Dat«d 99od Jana. 1958, 

1. Tha fotiowim eaadidatea hare bean debarred from ameariag at any aiamiaatioe 
of tha Omverutv ttcfore 1955, ao Uiey oaad or atteint.tad to naa anfatr roeaoa at tba exatal. 

Botioaa of 1058 


BaU 

laroiiaaBt 

Name 


No. 

Ko. 

* B. A. 


ISO 

A511017 

P. N. Bfebra .m . 

aa« 

COS 

A89II47T 

Dio Daral Saiaawat ... 

r«f 

809 

AKBSg 

Griab Cbaadaa ^edwra 

aaa 

eof 

Mvm 

Bam (^odra Vatiaa ... 

a«a 

sno 

A5U0ifl6 

Kriabaa Eaat Sr.vaolaaa 

aot 

8l« 

Adesosr 

Bariah t^aodra Sabai Sastaa 

aea 

SBV8 

Ailuns 

KbMil Ikbtar... ... 

aoo 

dn9 

1814 m 

AfUiio 

Satiab Cfaaadra Kaamr Otodba 

•M 


PlAga Sagar Shanaa ... 



14 -IM 4 F~Vm 


Collaga 


8t. Joba’a Cellafa« Agfa. 

Agra Coilogo. Agra. 

Do. 

Kx'Sa. St. Jefca CoUaga, Agra. 
8.G.0aiiM,Ba»ia. 

Baratllf Cmlwa. BaralBy. 

Ooati Bamidto Colhfa, Mopal. 
D. A, V. Collaga, Dona Daa, 
Da. 



1104 


THB CALCDTfA SKVIBW 


J.J 0 WI. 


am AM 64 fl 

8664 A61U488 

IMS A6ie869 
6066 A6I9970 

6181 A6110047 

6896 A619464 

68a A819608 

6401 A81»ee9 

0417 A619686 

6488 A819667 

6879 66119166 

6898 A6914148 

7967 65914198 

7716 A61183«) 

7799 A61tl9<i 
7814 6611918 

7887 A61129»4 

9189 6619908 


090 6406469 

9166 66(16694 

9742 66216187 

4089 6486176' 


498 6608166 

1046 6488816 

1178 6616811 

1108 A61SIC2 

1996 6615176 

1486 A4U7IB 

1684 661(1148 

1B86 A61:Hi3 

19!») A61.6!87 

1009 6612862 

9967 6617785 

9988 6617814 

9810 6493549 

9489 6507146 

9479 65110569 


184 6517086 


404 65219541 
640 A599S85 
985 6626741 
1709 6596168 


9a AI110948 
m 6518788 
U80 6818040 

19N 6819060 

1884 6508704 

1886 6817808 


CKm.) flATttri Bktea «» 
lluaibr BauiaTjJsiwIil 
Otriih Cawodn 6wt^ 
K«a*b*l Kiihon BMtogI 
llftfamdM Bbodiftn J«tlj 
Rua Dfttt Ptndajr 
B»n 8««ro» Oopl* 

Bb«o BhuikM 1*1 Tri|»tM 
Bbi*» pal Sisfb 
Data Sbankcr Tewari - 
Bbyam Sooder Awaatbi . 
Btii 1U| Saras... 

Sbfv Karats Lai Oupta... 
Jagdiah Hratad Agarwal 
Jagdisfa Fraaad 
Rtkja Kato Kacbbi 
Rais^abwar Piaiad 
Sbjrani Siogb Tertisa aa« 


*M B adi art. flha b jata a yr. 

.. SL Aadiawa OsUan, Oankbpwr. 
... D. A. V. CoNafiUCMpaK; 

... OSi 

... Da. 

Do. 

... JDSk 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

... Y. D. Coihtsa. Lakbinpur (Shari) 
... 1>. A. V. Cdlagai Saapar. 

... TMcber, 

... V. 8. 8. D. Cotlafa. Kanpar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

... Maerot Collagf. 


M. A. (PREV.; 

lUgha Natfa Daa aa* aaa Taar.ber. 

Pralilad Kamar Agarwal ... K (4. K. Collage, Horadabad. 
Mubil. Itaxa Kliuo ... ... (Icrt. Hamidia College. Bbopal. 

Sliyais B.'hari Diiit ... ... lVai'b«r. 


nsr. 


Naroodra Kithore Kbanoa ... E<<SiudeB(, OoTt. Collega, Ajmar. 
Hukam (?haod Jain ... ... 0 A. V. C'diegr, D<tbradun. 

0. D. I>ub»« .. ... ... Victoria Coileite, Qwalior. 

J. D. Varma ... ... ... Do. 

Rantatijt Bharnta ... ... To. 

8hain«h<-r Khan ... ... Cb. Ch. C<liege, Kaspur. 

Maiikh (‘haiidrit Srivastava ... D. A. V. College. Kanpur. 
lUm KiwWe ... ... ... N. It. K. C. Ct.lirpr, Kbnrja. 

Dliaraiit Vir Singh Mehra Meerut Collage. 

Mabavir Siiig'i Varnia ... ... Do. 

Jagdoo (lopta ••a an* (Torrsatioo Hinda CoUega, kfoia* 

dabad. 

Ram Kumar ... aaa Do. 

Kbukban Saras ... ... Ez^atsdesl, Corooatios Hiads Col> 

logo, Moradabad. 

Trildi Cbasdra Baaaal aaa aaa Ex-atsdast, D. A. V. CoUega, 

Msaaffamitfar. 

Mobaa Chaadra Joabi ... ... Oort. Degree Collq{e, KataitaL 


M.So. (FINAL) 

Promode 1). Lai Varam... ... St. Joba’a Oollega, Agio. 

B. Coir. (PART I) 

Maaobar Praaad Rrwat ... Ooet. Hamidia OoUega, BhopaL. 

Cbasdra Kiabore Sbaima ... Victoria Collage, Owalior. 

Rari Charas Shokla •a* >a» Da A* V. Collegei Kaspsr. 

Abdol Bari •^a* eeo ae* OsosatioB Hisda Oollega, Ifon* 

dabad. 

S 

B. Com. (PART R) 

Madan Lai Shanaa »• D. A. V. CoUaga* Aimar. 

Ambika Sbaras Srieaitaea .„ D. A. V. CoUegai, Saapw. 
Panseabinr Dapal Srteaatava Da. 

SsciAdre Sumat Shama .m Do. 

Bats Kriebsa h. ». ... Tiadbar. 

Ihiraj OhMdn Jan ». ... Ooraoatiott Bnda OaPaga, liaia> 

dabad. ^ 



i«n] 

]IOtm04TIO2l8 


m 

▲sotm 

1C. OMk <P8K0K 

PnkMh qwttd SrifMlAw 

i 

D. A. V. OaUafa. tmian. 

V. S. 8. D. Kaapar. 

SM 

Ai0M« 

Dtbi 8 m«b .M 

IBT 

AI0«18 

M. Com. (FINAL) 

Baba Lol JoIsm. 

0. A. V. Coitega> Kaapar. 

Its 

A511419S 

MaOaii llAfaaa Saiena ... 

Oa 

Mt 

A461095 

Kaliba Pnaod Pantef ... 

Do. 

S0O 

A4718e8 

Om Pnkatb Arya ... 

Da. 

10 

A598S45 

B.6o. (AO.) PABT I 

Jagdiah Siogh Batboia... 

B. H. College, Agra. 

40 

A538581 

Vaa Pnkaah Biogb 

Do. 

151 

A169848 

FINAL H.B. B.8.. PART I 

Viieadra Kumar ... ... ti. R. Medical CoUag*» Owalior. 

160 

A5018S0 

LL.B. fPRKV.) 

fSinl.) ShahuRtala Deri Pada* ... 

Agra College, Agra. 

050 

A46189 

Jaadiab Pnaad Milal ... ... 

Rx-atudant, Agra CoIImo, AgrOt 

St. Andraw'a WlMo, (iorakbpar. 
Vieloria OoHege, Gwalior. 

1009 

A60a09 

Bam Oeo Ptaaad 

1180 

A461678 

K.R. Gupta ... 

1295 

A474764 

Udai 8iagh Gaharirar ... 

Kx-atttd«nt, VietQtia Collaga« 
Gwalior. 

D. A. V. CuUflga, Kaopor. 

1529 

A521t775 

Anino) Bhuaban 

1729 

A5f>40«»4 

Kam Racbbpal Bbanti ... 

Do. 

1747 

A49076 

Kup Naraiii Singh ... 

D(. 

1S4J 

A48644U 

Biabau Bahadur Saaena... ... 

Ex'atudent, D. A. V. CoUaga, 

9149 

A401882 

Hukam (baud Bbaratna... 

Kaopur. 

Meerut Coltega. 

9150 

A49774 

Jdrrae A)iaif>d Sid<)i<|t}tf.. 

Do. 

2503 

A505603 

Anaud Lai Strgh Naibur 

K. a. K. College, Moradabad. 

9545 

A493673 

Rameabwar Praaad Miara ... 

Do. 

838 

A401006 

LL-B. iFlNAL) 

Madan Gopal A(rarwat ... ... 

Meerut College. 

K. U. K. College, Moradabad, 

063 

A463771 

Lannan Swarup ... ... 


II. The Buminatioo of 19S3 of thf tollowioff eaodidatM liM baao oaooallod for atMinp* 
tiag to UM QDfair niwi)i •( tb« Examioatioua of IMS 


B.A. 


10971 

A497803 

8. Aaixnl Haaao .» ... 

M.A. (PRBV.) 

Oort. RaM Dagiee Cotlaga, Batt* 
par. 

5985 

A616798 

Bam Kiabore Rai m. ». 

M.A. (FINAL) 

Teaofaar. 

1159 

A489064 

Xailaab Sabai Mathont... ... 

B.8e. 

D. A. V. Cellega, Kaopor. 

flt9 

A51T80S 

Bajtodxa Praaad Ibuoio 

CorooatloD Bfodo OoUaga, Men 
debed. 

1791 

A609S75 

Soreab Cbaadia m ... 

0, A. V, CoUopa, Kaq^r. 

BhoI 

• EoMttAfxar 1 

L. F. MATBOB, 

l>alsdl»5li»alt,UfK / 

K^riafrir, 



OBifAKU ONnriBsmr. 
Hiyto wM ■ P mwm. 
KoitfiMkioa. 


(A) 111* BmniIH OommiMiM bt« foaod tl» uodtraMotfoiMd wdWat at fsttlj «f «U* 
praeUM (wtMlli oopviag or liovinf itmttei irrUton motler an oabititBUd tka •MiMT'kaokii 
•t Uw UBifututy BxM>ia«tH>tia bold ia Mareb/Apnl, 1958 aiiA kM motfvi tkat tkaaa 
aaodidatoa be nutiealad for two y«>era ead tba reeqlfai of tke eaa d ide l ae al the Oiid*ara% 
Eiauitaatiooe beJd ia Match/April. 1968, b« eaaoelied, Thap oaa appaar at tta wepaetiw 
axaoiiBa^ooe of the Daivarettj to be mid in April. 1955. 


Boll Mo. 


Roll Mo. 


Boll Mo. 


IMTBBMEDUTB (8CIBMCB) 

Marne. 

Mabbocd* AU Kbaa, a/o Akned Ali Kbaa. 

Syed Miaaaddin, a/o Sped Jaa Mohantnoed. 
Vtoapak Kao, a/o Vrabwambbcr Rao Vaiaboae. 
Madbukar Oabir, a/o Magorao Dabir. 

It. Vrertab, a/o H. Malliab. 

B. Kama Krtafaoa Keddp. a/o B. Kooaada Reddp 
I’. Mutli Maoobw Swainj, a/o P. dear Swaiaj. 

TNTBRMEDIATB (ARTS) 


K. Appa Rao, e/o K. Kaiu Rao. 

Mohaiuniel Yooauf, a/o Mobamioad Ibrahim. 
Syeda Tabira,d/o Byrd Autecraddia. 

Q. Brinivaa Moortbp, a/oQ. Veeraona. 
Bhe.^iulal, a/o Mandiai. 

INTBRMBOIATE (COMMBKCB) 

Name. 

Satyanarapan Babeti, a/o OaUbchandii Babati. 
M. Cbinnatab, a/o Yellaiak. 


Roll Mo. 


Gbandu Siagb Virdbi. a/o Sadbo Siofb. 

S *ed Jamil Abmed, a/o Sped Habntood. 
cdiaiumad Abul Haaaui. a/o Mohammad tamail. 


B.Bo. AORI: I 
Marne. 

If. Kndrat Ulb, a/o Md. Abdalla 
A. Jagan Mtdiaa Rao, e/« A. V. I 


Roll Nth 


(B) Dm BaaolU Committee baa fonad the ondenaaDtioncd eaadidatea gailtp of anal* 
nraetka (bi peaa e m i o a of written matter pertaiaing to the qaeation paper) at tke Onlvenll^ 
kaamiaatdoaa bald in Maidb/April, 1998 aiM baa laacdeed ibu ibeaa caadidatea be raatiaatod 
for amjm and the tnanita of oandidatee at the Uaieerattp Bzamiaatioaa kaU In ICafob/ 
April, IMItbaeaaeeUad. Thap oaa appear at tiia feapaativa atamiMtiaBa of Ika Uaiaanilip 
lo^kaMki April. IftM. 


BoUMb, 


IMTBRMBDIATB (SCIIIMOSI 

Mama 

At;|B»XnmarBMial, a/o Bipaaagwa Bd^aL 


ma] 


RoUKo 

tm 

mi 


Boll No 

sift) 

8581 


Itoil No. 
43() 


Itoll No 
9S 


Knii No. 
94 


Hull No. 
994 


NOnnCATtOKfi 
XNTBRMBDtATS (AnTfl) 

Noino 

Ikrftttjmbak Bopat, 4/o KntbMjl N»mna Pbodka. 
Sjred ^bir, a/e HimI Qasim. 

rNTKRMBniATF. iCOMMRnCR) 

NaiiM> 

0. BaiMwhwar itcdtljr, a/o (}. Sift Ra4^. 

Hauniant Rao ]'alw»ri, a/o JanardlMa itao l*iiiii«r|. 

u.et. 

Namo 

SDaukor.iyya, a/o Biitan liatnaiina 

M.Sk'. JF.NAL) 

Nana* 

M. Kharaia Moinmlilia, a/o Mti Hutaain, 

B.8c. AOtU : It 
Name 

JaniMi John Paul, «/o J. John. 
ll.E III (crviLt 

Name 

G. Halarsm, a/o G. Kamcbaodt-riiai. 




fWWi mRWW <2fftn® 

>1 ■'iKibiwtiir (u t« H €ifm-#iH-ifliwt 

•^iwww ^tirtf •roll. R^»«.,l®Hij|s,1%. i^i mm 

V cn^, t«« ^ w t VO >*N (Ifft) I 

< I "Vtwvfft ()—iiiftfl»5fwfi mm »| «%• *if^wwiiw 

w »mtff»I ww ^ e^ 

>*'•+•€►; >»»>» VO«^(^wImi)I 

’•I ■vtOT'trtKMI TOfn^cnil»4«i 1^ ^ ^rifi 

»•>»im H (ol ) I 

11 CQ^^€}C9t**IC(^**lS ( ^itfifV:(A Traatif* on Buddhiit Ny»3i»; 
Reooii«traot«d S»iiikrit Text with the Tibeien Vereiea) %|ilftin 
hc^intitni, *«.»«, fn. etn. iroffis i i rnmmt >»'» i 

ti* iwwfn I 

fwt.^ %i 

FOR 

RELIEF OF HYPER-ACIDITY 

Rational Remaciy 

MAGSIL 

B. 0. P. W. ItegMeiQai TtlilllMteOo 
• 

NEUrRALtSES EXCESS OF AGO 
RELIEVES FLATULENCE AND 
GASTRIC PAJN, ABSORBS 
TOXIC PRODUCTS OF INDICESTION 

SfhtcUiUif we/fil Im 

GASTRIC ULCER 

Endorsed bjr Medicid Profcedon 

BENGAL CHEMICAL : BOB^f I 

KilitVR 



LEXfN,-ri««AP¥- 

mwM ofliB Of Lixm 

: Ifcxia iubmlttioB ui<I inicctiuft. 

Opl«MlUrttMl»ii Lexin inhaUitioo and iotnivenfflia iafcctioa ke.c. !• 
4 c.e. Repeat required. 

latuauM: Put a few drope 00 handkerchief and inhale deeply fnr a few 
miautea: repeat every now aud then till relief. 

: j'.^akale at above, or put a drop or two into noatril; khia 
breuke the it. 

Gbolan: Inject see. lutruniuMruiaily, repeat every hour if oeceaaary 
If no pulse, injevt 2 c.c. intravenous. 

Oolinpaa: Intravenous injection 2 c.c. 

Traoma and i , 

f nrgloal Shook : J Intravenous injection i c.c. 

Blaadlnd from any orlBoa: Inject a c.c. intiainusculai or i c.c. intiaveoon.*. 

P. BANERJI, Mihijam, E.I.R., India 




For Really Durable 
and Best Quality 
Genjee—Ask for 
above renowned 
Brand 


36 -IA.SARKAR LANE. CALCUTTA 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER, 1B53 
NYSYA-MANJARf 

XII 

.TaNAKI BaLI.AHUA BnAlTACHAHYVA, M.A., Pir.n., Samkhtatirtha 

If we KubAcribe to the view of the bftod of the great logioiaiie 
viz. * PravaraA' then the term * avyapadoi^ya ’ is competent enough 
to exclude doubt and error from the range of true fienite perception 
since it is iinpoasilde to bold that doubt and error are indeterminate. 
The sensation (i.c. the indeterminate perception) of the object before 
us such as a pole c*c. owes its existence to the function of our sense- 
organ. It is immediately followed either by the remembran<» of Uie 
one 8{)eciiic charaoteriatic feature or by that of two snoh featnree. 
Error or doubt ariees from the one or from tbe other intermedbte 
inner phenomenon. They also illustrate verbalised experience. The 
memory of the predicate which is the essential condition of the jodg- 
moots of doubt and illusion supplies the doubting and the erring 
persons with tbe words, tho designations of tbe contents of judgments. 
The adjectives * non-erroneous ’ and * determinate ’ should not be 
given to exclude them (error and doubt) from tbe domain of true 
sense-peroeption. We have got something to say in this connection. 
We have already refuted the bypotlMais of tbe Pravaraa since we 
have established that the objects associated with their names are 
revealed by perception. The objector may contend still that though 
it is admitted that the hypothesis of tbe Pravaraa Ima been tboroo|^ly 
refuted yet it can never be estabtiidied that dooht and error are 
prodoced by our sense-organs nnce tbe eyes cease to fanction when 
they detect similarity and the memory of the predicate in the shape 
of ipeeific feature intenwnes between the cloati^ chapter of the srasp- 
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organ t'.e. tba eyes aod the appearaoee of err<»r and doabt. There> 
fore, the initial adjectiTe |dira«e *geaentted by the aense^bjecU 
contaot' is competent enough to preclude enot and doubt from the 
province of true BenRe>perception. Sncb a contention ia not tenable. 
It has been stated that the sense-organ continues to function even 
after the intervention of memory. The unceasing operation of the 
sense-organ is known by means of the joint method of agreement 
and difference since such an error or a doubt as ha 4 been indicated 
above does not arise in the mind of a person who remains with his 
eyes shut up. When doubt and error arise in our mind they are not 
pieces of verbalise 1 experience, made to order by our voluntary 
effort. When they arise they are intuited as disisooiated with words 
but awaken the recollection of the designation of the objects referred 
to by them. The roix)ilection of the specihc features refers only to 
them. How is this recollection in concern with the terms denoting 
them? The rameinbrance of the terms denoting the features presents 
them (the terms) before the mind. The recollection of the denotative 
terms as an essential factor of error or doubt has not been proved. 

As a piece of determinate perception is not associated with the 
words denoting its objects, so error and doubt owe their cxiatem'e to 
the function of our sense-organ but are not verbalised. Now, bow is 
the initial adjective phrase comjietent to exclude such error and doubt 
from the realm of true sense-perception? Heuce, it is highly reason¬ 
able to qualify true seuso-perception by the above two adjectives viz. 

* nOD-erroneous * and * determinate ’ so that doubt and error are 
excluded from the province of true sense-perception. Thus we have 
explained all the terms that constitute the real definition. But the 
term * Pratyaksa ’ embodied in the definition stands for the object 
to be defined. It has a customary sense and signifies a particulur 
species of knowledge. If it remains true to the etymobgical aenra 
of the word, it does not convey the above meaning. Let us explain 
why the etymological one falls short of the actual meaning of the 
term. The compound word * pratyaksa ’ is derived from the original 
words * aksam ' and ‘ pratigatahThe original meaning is Uiat 
which depends upon the sense-organ, the generator. Such a meaning 
of the term may apply aa well to pleasure etc. Henoe, the mistamary 
sense is more appropriate in this case. Another alteroaUve sugges- 
tkm is that it should stick to the etymological sense since the w<»d 

* jfiftna * (oonsobttsness) has been definitely mentioned in the sfitra. 
ff%e original sense of a w(»d if it 'fis dear, should not be eeforificed. 
The eobolars do not approve of suoh a meaning aa ia both atymobgicil 
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and (Togi-ro^hft) customary ^^ba). 1{ ii ia admitted that a word 
baa two kiods of mmuuDgs etymological and customary then it wOl 
also be bald that it does not simuKaneoasly ooDTsy both the meaninga 
but only helps the seiecttoQ of its meaning. Now, one should 
rationally explain * How is some form of consciousness dependent 
upon the sense-organf If it is held that the term *pratyak^* 
applies to those objects which are attached to liie sense*organ then it 
should apply as well to ‘stye* and such other objtcts. Again if it 
denotes surh objects as inhere in the sense-organ then it sliould 
denote as well colour and such attributes that inhere in the sense* 
organ. Moreover, if it denotes the oonstituents of the sense-organ 
then it should denote as well atoms etc. that constitute the sense- 
organs. UefU'c, we hhould hold that it applies to such coiisciousnese 
as is generated by the sense-organ. The term * pratyakfia ' is not an 
example of the class of ' avyaylbliHva * <»mponnd (the resultant 
form of this compound word becomes an indeclinable word) beoauie 
the word * pratyaksa * taken the masculine form when it qualiBes a 
noun in the ma.scniine gender and it takes the feminine form when 
it qualibeg a noun in the feminine gender. The corresponding forms 
are ‘ Piatyakwih purtis.ih ’ and ‘ Pratyuksu strl ’. These iltoslrationa 
are enough to prove our {mint. Here, Micro is no need of multiplying 
the number of examples. 

Hence, true sense-perception is such consciousness as is qualided 
by the given adjective phrase and adjectives eg. *generated by the 
sensa-object-contaci* etc. 

Ak^apada, the highly intelligent logician, has framed a defectlew 
defiinition of sense-perception whereas the definitions of perceptiont 
given by the rival schools, do not satisfy the mind of the oritloal 
thinkers. Dharmakirtti has defined perception (sensation) as such 
form of consciousness as is free from determination by imagination 
(k e. as is not the product of synthetic imagination) and is not 
inomrect. This definition is not sound. 

Imaginary knowledge fkolpanft) is that the objects of which are 
expreedble in words. (The Buddhist suggest that such knowledge 
produces confusion in our mind. The objects are presented to our 
mind m identical with their names (words). Such presentation is 
the product of synthetic imaginatkm). Jayaota pots the following 
qoMtion to the Buddbiste. ll^y do they not subscribe to the 
bypoUims that the synthetic judgments of perception are true? 

(Jayaota, now, dives deep into the matter and raises tlie crux 
ci the pndilem). Is detwrminate perception immlid according to yon 
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(the Baddhitts) doe to tomeother diicraptnc; basidet lha allagad 
defect that it raveala ao object which it expreeaibla in w<»da? (l%a 
claoM ^hkb it exprettible in words' hat bean oted by them inataad 
of the claate 'which it axpresied in words* with a definite purpose. 
They have used the clause in order to bring ali sorts of determinate 
perception under its scope. The deteruitnate preception, as a matter 
of fact, of a dumb and of a child does not reveal such an object as is 
expressed in words. But that object is still expressible in words). 
The Buddhist rejoinder to the <)uestion is that the real nature of the 
deterininatc perception will not be discusaed if it is not pointed out 
that its object which is expressible in words is unreal since all the 
objects signified by words are iinaginary and therefore unreal. When 
a word expresses its meaning it does so if the listener grasps tiic 
relation of the word to the object signified by it. But ao exclusively 
particular point of reality is never denoted by a word. Again, 
Reality ia only exhausted by a multitude of such particular points 
of reality. No other kinds of reality are apprehended. The synthetic 
judgment of determinate {)erception which is the product of imagina* 
tion dose not arise from the sense-objeot contact. Their causa) 
conneouon is not determined by the joint rnatliod of agreement and 
difference. Such a judgment lakes place even if it is not preceded 
by the sense-objecUcontact. Kven, if such a judgment, the work 
to imagination, is preceded by the 8enBe-objcct*contact, it is only 
generated by the S 3 ntheBi 8 of the memory of the names of its object— 
the name that has been learnt before. If the Kense>object-contact 
had generated it, it would have done so before tire iuterventioD of 
the memory of name. But it is a fact that it does not do so. The 
Buddhists also subscribe to tlie view that if the sense-object-contact 
fails to produce it at an early stage then it wtli not also genemte it 
after the appearance of the memory on the scene. 

It is stated in the following verse of a work on Buddhist hog^. 
If the sense-objectK^ntoct does not bring about the synthetic jodgmeni 
of determinate perception before the appearance of the memory of 
name etc. because of its inadequacy then it cannot do so after the 
appearance of memory because of the same limitation. Hence, a 
oonclusioD ie drawn that such a perception takes place even when the 
<d}jeoi has ceased to exist. 

Moreover, though the sense-object-oontaot pernsts yet it ie to be 
admitted that it«depends upon the memory of name to {vodnee the 
dwrived effect. In that case, the’ memoiy of name atands brtwem 
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the ■«DM-objeoi-ooiita€t and the determinata paroeption and a^iuataa 
the Qua from Uie other. 

The Buddbieta my >- 

Bven Ihoagh it ia admitted that an object has aome part to {day 
in tile {ffodoction of a determinate perception yet it ahonld alao be 
admitted that the said perception depends upon the ayntbetic iroaginao 
tion which links op the memory of name. In that case, tiie object 
abonid be separated from ita determinate perception. 

Now, the Naiyayikaa may contend that the sense-organ, aooom- 
panied by the memory of signification, produces aucb a perception. 
Such a contention is not tenable. The contention of the Naiyayikaa 
is based upon an asaninption that the cause, accompanied by the 
accessory condition, produces its effect. Such an assumption is 
unwarranted. It is shattered by the horns of a dilemma that the 
benefit which the cause derives from the accessory condition ia identi¬ 
cal with the canse itself or not. 

Moreover, the judgments of determinate perception such as 
'This is a insti with a club’ etc. do not immediately follow from the 
sense-objeci-contact. But they presuppose many an intermediate 
process. The Buddhists state clearly:—If one knows the qualifier, 
the qualified, their mutual relation, their actual order and 
all such prerequisite conditions then and then only he has the 
determinate perception of an object. Some hold that the in¬ 
determinate perception or sensation which follows directly from 
the sense-object-contact cannot furnish the knower with so many 
details (i. c. cannot amount to such a comlicated process of percep¬ 
tion). It has also been stated in this context. How ran we call the 
determinate perception which is manufactured by the recolieciton of 
signification, is a superimposition upon senseperception due to an act 
of imagination and is not directly rdlated to the real object as tme 
optical perception? Now; an objection may arise in our mind with 
regard to the above critical remarks. There are two types of the 
jud^enta. The first type ia illustrated by the judgments of pure 
imagination i.e. unrestricted imagination. Soch judgments are purely 
imaginary. The second type of judgments contains the form of this. 
These judgments sneb as ’’This is bine” etc. illnstrate the second type. 
Of them let the jndgments, belonging to the first type, be false. Who 
will caxe to prove them to be tme as they are not based upon rodity? 
Bat why ahonld not the jndgmeots that belong to the second type be 
tme since they contain the form of the real objects and ore oaosally 
cooneeted wttii thmn. This is tiie anm and anbetaoce of tba poaaible 
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objection anticipated by the Baddhiata. A rejoinder to thia hypoth^i- 
eel objectioa is aa follows. Bat all these jodgmenta which are mann* 
factored by imagination remain abaotately onreiated to the points of 
reality. A point of reality is completely grasped only by indeterminate 
perception. It has been stated by the Boddhists. No portion of m 
exclasively particular point of reality remains unapprehended by an 
indeterminate perception so that a subsequent determinate pereeptimi 
should be assumed to apprehend it. It is a fact that some cases of 
determinate perception contain the forms of real objects and are very 
vivid like an indeterminate perception They are so because they 
closely follow an indeterminate perception which is only cansaliy con> 
nected with a point of reality. The form of an indeterminate percep* 
tion is also imparted to determinate perception, its immediate 
successor. No determinate perception has direct relation to a point of 
reality since an indeterminate perception alone receives the fonn of a 
real object. In other words, a determinate perception merely repeats 
f the story of its antecedent indeterminate perception and is invalid, 
having no new information to give. 

The images produced by imagination reveal always unreal forms. 
Tht'y do never exactly copy the forms of real objects. There are five 
kinds of imaginative judgments t'u, (1) judgment having a uriversal as 
its content (2) a judgment having an attribute as its content <3) a judg* 
luent having an action as its content: (4) a judgment having a word as 
its content and (5) a judgment having a substance as its content. 
They are called imaginative judgments as they sometimes superimpose 
difference on a single unit or as they sometimes superimpose identity 
on the two different objects, There is no real difference between an 
individual and universal. A judgment involving a universal is ima¬ 
ginary vecause it abstracts a universal from an individual and imagines 
a difference between them. Nobody experiences like this that this 
individual has cowness. Nobody apprehends difference. But a differ¬ 
ence is imagined as belonging to a single unit. 

The imaginative judgment involving an attribute foIlowB the 
step of its predecessor. There is no difference between a substanos 
and an attribute. But a difference is imagined to exist between them. 
A subsiattca which possesses an attribute and an attribute are never 
separately experienced. Bnt it is strange that one intends to thrust 
difference upon them. 

The judgment involving an ^tion is also a case of tbmstiog 
difforence on a single unit like the previowi one. An aetkm is nenv 
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dukfeiiiot Irom the fobrtenoe. When we ley thet Dewi dette gOM, we 
eee xwiiber mote nor less then De^adette, 

The judgment involving a w<Mrd i.e., a name ia imaginatlfe einoe 
it imagiima oneness in the two different ihinga. The jodgmeot that 
thia ia 'Oaitra* attribotes identity to them ».e. it imagtnea that the 
name ia identical with the <^ject named. 

The above judgment has two contents viz, ^Caitra* and *thia*. 
*Gaitra* stands for the word and 'this* represents the real object. 
There is perfect co-ordination between them. The implication of this 
co-ordination ia there thorougli identity. How is such co-ordination 
possible? The iilnstration of the judgment involving a substance is 
thst ibis is s club-man. The club being a predicate of 'this' there is 
perfect co-ordination between'this' and 'club'. They are two distinct 
snbstances. This co-ordination suggests the imaginative charaoler of 
the judgment involving it. 

If imaginative judgments superimpose difference on an object 
which is really one and if they superimpose identity on an object which 
is really different then why do the subse<]uent true judg.ments not 
appear tocanc*?! thorn like a true negative judgment negatiug the 
illusory judgment that this is silver (when we mistake an oyster for 
silver)? A reply to this question is as follows. If a real object 
appears to us to be anotlier then a Kuhiaiive judgment arises in our 
mind to negate it. We may illustrate our point by the following 
example. When we mistake the rays of the sun for water a sublative 
jndgment has a scope t > app.*ar in our mmd. But in the case of 
imaginative judgments univcrsals and other such objects are not real, 
So we have no chance of mistaking one real object for another. But 
the imaginative judgments only revolve round co-ordination or in 
co-ordination and conffne themselves to an individual. Hence, no 
aoblative judgment has an occasion to arise in order to cooiradiot 
an imaginary judgment which does not mistake one real object for 
another. Therefore, no imaginative judgments are the judgments of 
fllusioo. But they are not true because universals and such other 
object which are revealed by them are unreal. Therefore, the 
Buddhists hold that these judgments are neither real nor unreal but 
are a claas by tluuneelves. There is no need of further discussion. 

Thus these five types of judgments are creatures of imagination. 
l%ey also reveal a world of unreal imaginary objects like difference 
1 ^. l%e Buddhist li^pcian having realised that the imaginative 
jitd^meDta are absolutely untrue baa added the phrase 'free from 
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determini^D by imagiofttioQ* to the j^body of the defioitira of tom 
■enee-peroeption. 

(leyiota gives e reply to these objectioos fimn the Nyftye point 
of view). A retort to these objects is as follows, llie Buddhists 
have made a mess of argoments. They have really rambled too 
much aod talked a lot of nonsense. But they have faitod to fix up 
a definite condition that clearly determines the invalidity of the 
imaginary judgments of perception. Lfet us suggest the possible 
alternative conditions of their invalidity aod examine them one by 
one (1) Is a determinate perception invalid because it reveals an 
object which is expressible in a word and thus points to an imaginary 
object? (2) Or, is it invalid because it does not arise from the 
sense-object-contact, being dependent upon the remembrance of signi¬ 
fication for its coming into being? (B) Or, is it invalid because 
it depends upon many troublesome complicated processes for its 
appearance? (4) Or is it in valid because it is dissimilar to the 
initial indetermin.ite perception which lacks representative character 
and because it judges? (5) Or is it invalid because it apprehends 
an object already apprehended? We may clarify our point and say 
that a determinate js^rception grasps an object which has been 
sensed hy its antecedent indeterminate perception. (6) Or, is it 
invalid because it mistakes one thing fur another. This reason has 
been expressed in a different language that it superimposes identity 
on the two different objects (i.e. it mistake.s identity for difference). 
(7) Or, is it invalid because it refers to a universal and its like which 
are contradicted by the dilemma of relation etc. Hence, it is sorely 
soblated. It is not fair to hold that a determinate perception is 
invalid b.'cause it grasps an imtginary object Ho.v do we know 
that its object is imaginary? Because it apprehends an object which 
is expressible in words. (The B iddhists mean to say that a real 
object is exclusively p;irtioular and as such it cannot bs expressed 
in a word. A word denotes sonething universal. A uaiversal is a 
mere concept. It is mauufactured by our itnigioUion. Hmce, it 
is unreal). We shall establish the point that an object denote i by 
a word (i.e. the meaning of a word) is real. Which is this object 
that denoted by a word? It is the very same object as is revealed 
by an indeterminate perception. Are universahi and such other 
objects apprehended by an indeterminate periseption? “Oh yes, they 
are apprehended" wilt be our answer. Moreover, the Boddfaista 
■bonld not hold that a determinste perceptbn it inv^id bacause 
its object is riddled with contradictionB. These oontrsdiclioiiB ate 
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(iroved by iht dilecnoim Af reUthkn. 1%«y wtil bd goi.rtd 

of A« w««)^all refute the liamed eyltogiem of the Buddbtvle. A 
peroeptosl judgment like n judgment of lUusion ihat tbit is 
18 not as a raie held by the Boddfatets to be cootradioted by a 
correeponding negaltve judgment that (his is nut »o Md so. The 
Buddhists sboold not hold that a determinate perceptioD does not 
arise from the Ketiae objeot-oontact Iwause it depends upuo the re* 
membrance of a word which is apprehended when (he relation of 
a word to its denotation is grasped. Tlie seoae organ continues to 
function even after the production of an indetenuinate {tereeption 
because it gets a new impetus when it is united with an accessory 
(ondition in the sha{)e of the remembrance of a word. A Menas* 
organ which lias hereto failed to priniuce a deiorminate perception, 
pro<hice8 it when it receives the b(*lp of a favourable accessory tondt* 
tion after a iapae of time, ffow can it be prevented from producing 
a new effect? We shall refute the dilemma of benefit accruing to 
the cause due to its accessory conditions in the subsequent chapter 
on the refutation of the doctrine of universal flnx. If the Buddhists 
admit that the eyes depend un the lamp for the sensation of colour 
then they will surely land in (he dilemma levelled agaiuMt us and 
have no chance of eis^pe. They also subscribe to the hypothesis 
that no single cause produces an effect. Thus, the dilemma set up 
against the hy[iothesis that a cause accompanied by an assemblage 
of conditions produces an effect will also place the Buddhists in tm 
iiuinently undesirable {losition. In tirese circumstances, if both the 
contesting pm-ties arc to blame then one of them should not be 
singled 'but for censure. As the assemblage of conditions sudi M a 
sense-organ (the eyest, light, the union of the internal organ with 
the external one the object etc. proifoces a true sense-'perception 
so the eolioeatfon of conditions which includes the remembrance 
of the name of an object in itself wilt also produce the true 
perception of oobur since a condition bae always the same oootri* 
buUon towards the production of an effect. A determinate percep* 
lion of wbtob tbe remembrance of tbe name of its objeet ts a 
condition ia not eonaequently memorative in its character and is 
not invalid thereby. The Buddhists also bold that sn indetermiiiale 
perception etr, the sensatkm of taste is preceded by the reihembnuioe 
of c^tour whicb constitutes ^e Mteoedent oonditioo. Now if tiie 
Buddhists urge that the above iffdstesitioo deteeminate peroepIkMi 
offered by tbe Kaiyayikae is not a true perception and is not tiM 
then this illustration of indeterinittate perceptioo placed before the 

R 
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readers by the Boddhiste ehoold also be iioii*pefoeplii»l and iinbme. 
Another charge against the Talidity of determinate peroeptuHi ia that 
the object of preceding indeterminate perception is donded by the 
revived memory of the name of the object of the follomng deter¬ 
minate perception. Bat we cannot follow the tme implicatkm of 
this charge viz. the ecli{»e of an object. It appears to ns to be an 
enigma. The illomination of an object is never obstructed by a 
condition of oonflcioosness such as a lamp or the internal mgan. The 
remembrance of the name of an object is ime of the conditionB of 
perc'eption like the interna) organ. As such it plays ita part to bring 
about its perception. How should it conceal an object from our 
sight? The Buddhists may contend that a word (t. e. the name of 
an object) which ia recalled in memory obstructs the Illumination 
of the object in qnestion. Such a contention is not tenable. A 
word like an act of coDsciousness or like a lamp reveals an object 
but does never throw an object into the shade. The Buddhists might 
have said it in a figurative sense. They mean to say that the revival 
of tl'.e memory of a name suspends the function of a sense-mgan. 
Such an argument of the Buddhists is also untenable since a sense- 
organ still continues to operate. 

As an indeterminate perception (the initial apprehension) i>« 
brought about i>y a sense-organ so a sub.<«equent perception (i. e. a 
determinate perception) is generated by a sense-organ since in both 
cases their causal relation is determined by means of the joint method 
of agreement and differem^e. It is not a fact that when a person 
recalls a word in his memory he shuts up his eyes and imagines that 
this is a piece of cloth. Now, the Buddhists may contend that when 
we reineml>er the name of an object the object of the antecedent 
indeterminate perception has passed away, since it enjoys momentary 
exirtence. The passing away of the object baa been figuratively 
expressed by the* sentence that it is obstructed from our vision. But 
such an attempt to save their skin is really hoping against hope since 
the doctrine of universal flux will be refuted later on. (The Boddbists 
advocate the pragmatic test of truth. Hie object of a perception is 
never reached. We perceive an individual hot we never get it if we 
move towards it since it is transient. They bold that the pra^natH 
test wiU be satisfied if an individual of the series whidb the <^jact of 
perception beloo^ to is reached). M<»reover, even if we aasmne the 
hypothetts the universal %uc ttien we can show ^at «i object is 
perceived. We shall stmfdy iodlew the practice of the Buddhists 
wd hold that the t^jeci which is grasped by a deUarminatejBSD^l^ 
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tioii is the seme ee is sensed bj the preoeding indetermintle |MPOip> 
(ion these two objeots ere not nmnerieetly tdenticel yet ^ey 

sre the seme in the sense thet they belong to one end the seme 
series. The Boddbiets heve eleo done something when they bold 
thet e pereon gets the seme object es is rightly epprehended by hhn. 
Tims, the mggestion of obstmctiou is absolutely nnteneble. Thne. 
s detennioete perception which depends upon the remembrence of 
significetioD for its eppeerenee is surely genereted by the 8ense><nrgen. 
How is it thet it is not e esse of sense.perception? 

It has been stated that a determinate perception ia notiriio 
because it presupposes troublesome complicated processes such as the 
perceptbn of the subject, the awareness of the predicate and so on. 
Such a statement of reasons is a very cheap way of criticism. It is 
not a fact that a judgment is wrong because one undergoes a lot of 
troubles to frame it. 

It has been rightly remarked that the perception of a person is 
not wrong if he perceives, climbing up a mountain. If the sensation 
of colour is compared with that of taste then we see that tbe foitnar 
requires a lot of troublesome conditions such as tbe procuring of a 
lamp etc. Slmuld that sensation be untrue thereby? 

It has been stated that a judgment of perception is invatid 
because it is qualitatively diflTerent from an indeterminate percep¬ 
tion which do not contain an element of recognition and because it 
judges. But this argument is not sound. An awareness does never 
judge. 

It is a knower who alone judges. We shall bring home the 
point that it is the subject who sees, remembers, recognises, Judges, 
longs for an object, hates it, strives for it, catches hold of it, gives 
it up and enjoys pleasure derived frqin it. Even if we admit that 
an awareness acquires the power of judging, having corns in contact 
with an object then does it follow that an awarenem which judges 
should be invalid? 

Tbe Buddhiats may contend that even if it is assnmed that a deter¬ 
minate perception grasps sneh object as has been apprehended by an 
indeterroiaate perception then aa an indeterminate j^rception alone 
appr^ends an object in its entirety, a determinate perception ia invalid 
because it knows what is already known. Tbe import of the Buddhist 
contenlkm is that a determinate perceptbn is insignificant as it 
repeats as old story (literally it presses what has been pressed). But 
this contuition is not sound. We have already met the Buddhist 
mgonuml. We have naentbued in this oonnectbn (bat novelty doea 
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not conutitiiie ttie criteri(ni of trne ktewledgo. Evcii if s pfeoe of 
kpovled^ Apfmbended b oognised object then it » not bereft of Hs 
pcopertj of kntb. 

The jiidgtnente» the {aoducte of ituBfioMiiQn. ebperimpoi^ 
identity oa tbe different objefcts and difference on the ktonttc»l <d>ject8 
and are, therefore false at they mistake one thing for anotbeor. The 
falsehood of an awareness consista in mistaking one tiling for another. 
A determinate perception is not a case of mistake because a mistake 
is detected when it is contradicted. Bat we find no sudb judgments 
aa contradict tbe five kinds of imaginative judgments which have 
aniversals etc. as their contents end have been deacribed by tbe 
Buddhists. Hence they do not iliostrate mistaking one tbing for 
anotiier. 

An individual is different from a universal. A substance, the 
prisBcsBor of an attribute, is not identical with a host of aittributes. 
An individual and a nuiversal, a substance and an attribute etc. ai«> 
so perceived as they are in reality. Hence a determinate por<^piioii 
is uncontradictably a synthetic judgment. We shall prove this {K>iut 
later on. 

A real thing and its name are really distinct from each other. 
They are also presented to our consciousness as mutually st'paratc 
Hence, it is not a case of su{>crini[x>sitton of identity. The judgment 
that this is Devadatta does not iroi>ort that * this ’ is tbe name 
* Devadatta The Buddhists cannot hold that the name ‘ Devadatta ‘ 
is wrongly thought of as tlio object Devadatta i.e. takes the place of 
(Devadatta) and is (iresented to our consciousness. It is not a case 
of aFcriptiou of identity. They cannot also hold that the object 
Devadatta, is in reality nothing but tbe name * Devadatta * and is 
presented to our mind as a word. What is tlie true import of this 
judgment? 

It is a distinct jodgment! It has a special condition viz, the 
remefnbranoe of a'name. This condition possesses a distinct causal 
efficiency which contributes to the special character of its effects. In 
other words, this judgmeut inherits its distinction from its uncommon 
powcrfnl condition. The distinct character of this judgment has 
been already established. 

The judgment that this is a clab*man i.e. a man with a elub 
signifies that this is identical with a club. It has been ilinsirated as 
an exam{de of soperimpoatkin of identity by tbe logicians of slow 
nnderatanding. The jodgment tbaM this it a dob does not point to 
Devadatta hot the jodgment that this ja a cialMasao does it. Tn the 
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terra * da^^io * the beaic word * d*^' trad the lilbt 

ate distinctly presented to our oonsdouaness. terdi' ' 

signifies one who has a *dapds* (stick). Our i^tidginent oorsnsponds 
to the real order oC things. There U a raan oimM llevadatta« There 
is a distinct object etr. a stick, it iMdonge to hi* lui^* K^^eem hM 
a stick in his band. The objerts which stand related ip leality am 
ji^esented to our consciousness as sneh. Hence, them is no super* 
imposition of identity in the above case. The act of imsgittstton, 
does not discharge the two^fold function rix. (i) it does neither asoribe 
identity to two different objects nor (rV) it does create imagtntry 
difference in a single unit. 

An action is really different from a substance in action. They 
are also presented to our consciousness as such. When we see an 
object move we know the true nature of an action. 

Hence a determinate perception which apprehends an object as 
qualified by an action, an attribute, a substance, a designatiou and a 
universal is not untrue. 

We, the Naiyayikas, gladly subscriho to this part of the hy{M}lhesia 
that it is nut illusory hut record our emphatic denial to the other 
part of the IlyIHJihc^is that a determinate )>orception is not true, 

If the Buddhists hold that all determinate perception is false 
because a few cases of detenniuate perception are contradicted then 
the Naiyayikas may as well make a counter proposal that a4l indeter¬ 
minate perception is false because the double vision of the moon, 
an example of indeterminate perception, is false. 

Lei the examples of determinate perception which refer to 
imaginary objects }>e fal^e. Wo take no exception to this decision. 
But why should the coiUTete cases of determinate perception which 
refer to the real objects as they are in reality and are generated by 
the sense-organ be false? 

The Buddhists put forward a thesis that a determinate perception 
inherits its form from its immediate antecedent indeterminate {)ercep- 
tion. The suggestion of this thesis is that a deiorminatc perception 
Iras no touch with the real object and is not causally connected with 
the sense-organ. This thesis is untenable becaote an awarenesa it 
formleas by ila own nature but cannot aeqnire a fentn if it doea not 
come in contact with an object. The Buddfaiits may contend that 
the fact of auocesskm of an indetarainate perce{H>ioa will furnish 
it with the required form. A ntemory-image sometimes follows an 
indetemiiiiate poeeption in imraediate auoceasion. But the meinory- 
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unige doe« not bear a resembiaDce to that of an indetermtiiate peteep* 
tkm. They hope against hope to establidi their thesis. 

The Buddhists hare stated that the whole of an exclusively ptfti* 
cular point of reality is apiwebended by an indeterminate perception. 
This point has been confuted. It has been pointed out in this connec* 
tion that even though it is assumed that a determinate perception 
cognises what has been apprehended yet it remains equally valid. Not 
to speak much of an indeterminate perception we do not follow quite 
well wbat is at all apprehended by an indeterminate perception. 

The Buddhtsts hold that the object of an indeterminate perception 
is an exclusively particular point of reality which is distinct from all 
homogeneous and heterogeneous objects. 

Some other thinkers assert that the object of an indeterminate 
perception is the sumum genus of all existent objects viz. the genus of 
existence i.c. being. But another band of thinkers advocates that an 
indeterminate perception apprehends a word which constitutes the 
knowable reality. 

Some thinkers consider that a real Mibstance is variously qualified 
by an attribute, an action, a substance, a universal and the properties 
and accidents are apprehended by an indeterininate ‘perception*. 

It IB a wonder of wonders that there arc so many conflicting 
hypotheses with regard to the very object of perception. But this 
perception is the highest court of appeal to settle the dispute of the 
conflicting theories centering round a transcendental object. But bow 
is it possible to settle the dispute over the contradictory evidences of 
perception vi*. ‘this is perceived' and ‘this is not perceived.* In order 
to convince others of his hypothesis a person has recourse only to 
others. 

Wo cannot find shelter in oath and refrain from all mental 
activities. But, on the other hand we try to find out the true object 
of perception by means pf someother method. 

Tlie object of a determinate perception is determined by its ante* 
cedent indeterminate perception. By the method of back-ward calcula¬ 
tion we ahalt fix op such an object of an indeterminate perception 
as paves the way for the appearance of its succeeding determinate 
perception. 

The Buddhist hypothesis that an indeterminate perception appre¬ 
hends an exclusively particular point of reality which is distinct from 
all sorts of homogeneous and heterogeneous objects, is not tenable. 

U an exclumvely particular point of reality is the object of an 
indeteiminate perception then why should a judgment of imaginatioii, 
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its immsdbte soeeasor, hsving s uoivarasl is iUoomwt sU on s tadAMk 
corns into being ? 

A determinsis perception should iinitste the form of sn indetsr« 
minste perception. 

ThB DBFINITION OK PBROBmON AS OFFBIIXD Bf TBB BOODBISTS 

Moreover, if the Buddhists sdmit that the exclusion from hetero¬ 
geneous and homogeueous objects is apprehended b; an iudeterminate 
perception then the Naiyayikas may as well point out that a universal 
which is not distinct from the above exclusion is the object of a deter¬ 
minate perception. (The Naiyayikas suggest that there it no qualita. 
tive difference between a determinate and an indeterminate 
perceptions. If the nuggestion is true, the Buddhists are to face an 
awkwani situation). 

The exclusion mentioned above is not really different from the 
object excluded (i.c., it is the equal to the exclusively particular point 
of reality). Hence the apprebenaion of the object excluded ii.e. a 
particular point of reality) implies that of exclusion. 

Thus, the awareness of a universal lieing implied ontj by the 
apprehension of an exclusively particular point of reality, the hypo¬ 
thesis that an exclusively particular point of reality is the sole object 
of an indeterminate perception does not stand to reasons. 

The raonists who bold that existence is the only reality subsortbe 
to the hypothesis that existence is the exclusive object of an indeter¬ 
minate perception. This hypothesis is not sound. 

Even if it is admitted that the highest genus vis. ^existenee* is 
ap{»ehended by an indeterminate "perception then how will a moniat 
account for the appearance of the direct awareness of its subordinate 
species? If the genus of existence is the sole object of an indeter¬ 
minate perception then the doctrine of monism with all its finpIimitioDs 
is established. 

The genus of existence cannot be apprehended if its subcudinate 
species are not apprehended along with it. The antithesis that the 
snbordinate species are not mere creatures of Nescience will be 
established later on. 

The hypothesis tb^ the sole object of an indeterminate perceptioo 
is a word whidi is the only underlying reality is similarly confuted &y 
ns (the Naiyiyikasj. How do we visaaliee a word? 
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How ia ft word (i.e. Ihe Oftine of an objeoU prefionted lo oof detiw- 
roioftte opticftl 'perception if we are unaware of the reUtioii of a word 
to iti meaning (i.c. tite object denoted by it) or if we u'e obUeioue of 
it or if we fail to revive itK loipresHion before the actual perception? 



FACTC»S IN MEXICAN LlTEFlACY* 

Raj Narain 

lUtitr, Lmaknm 

Th« ReTolution of 1910 shook tho very fonodetions of ih« old 
order in Mexico. After a struggle of eeven turbulent yeere* the 
Revolution succeeded in giving birth to a Conetitution embodying 
its ideas of a new order in the country. The Constitution beceme 
the basis of the (loverniiienl'K programme and policies for realixing the 
obJtHStives for which (he Revolution had been staged. What were 
some of these objectives, and how did they lead to events end 
conditions favourable to the growth of literacy in Mexico ? This is 
the question that this paper seeks to answer. 

** To Ruik.’atb is to Uborem " 

The Revolution was eK.>«ntialIy a movement for (he emancipation 

of log dtf abrtjo, (he downtrodden masses of Mexico. But the 
revolutionaries knew well enough, as did all the previous Mexican 

reformers, th.al if the masses were to be redeemed, from slavery, they 
had first to he rerleeined from ignorance. They therefore propounded 
the doctrine that liducar es rrdimir (to educate is to redeem), and 
Educar vs gobertiar (to educate is to govern). 

This revolutionary faith in the education of the people was 
incorporated in the Constitution of 1917. Article 31 of the Consti* 
tution provided that it shill be the duty of every Mexican citixan 
to compel the attendance at either private or public sobools of their 
children or wards, when under fifteen years of age, in order that they 
may receive primary instruction and military training for such periods 
ae the law of public instruction in each state determine ; and to sttend 
on such days and such hours as the Town (Council shall in each case 
I»<escribe. to receive such civic instruct ion and military Irainiug as 
shall fit them to exercise their civic rights, shall make them skilful 
in the handling of arms and familiar with military discipline. * 

The States also passed school laws in keeping with Article 31 
of the Fedttal (jonstitutioo. Bui owing to unsetited political Mid 
economic conditions, very little was socomplished to ttie way of 
enfomng the law. 

* A ssfasl (A wy **lf«iiesa lllil«n«r: • disgsasia,'* Mt IWM, 
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To romedy this state of edQcation« the Constitution was amMided 
in 1921 and the Federal Cbvemment was given the rig^t to establish* 
orgaDise, and maintain all kinds of schools and edocationai institutions 
tbronghout the Republic ; and to legislate in all matters in any 
way related to these insiitntions. A federal department of Pnblic 
Education was created in the same year for the purpose. The 
individual states retain'd the right and obligation to provide and 
support scho:>lB of* their own and to legislate independently concerning 
them ; but agreements were entered into whereby the federal 
Government appropriated a specided sum of money, in proportion to 
the population of the respective state, for the establishment of eleiuen* 
tary, secondary, normal, commericat, technical, and rural schools. 

The creation of the federal department of education and the 
initiative given it in matters educational was a far cry from the 
colonial and pre-revolutionary indifference to popular education, and 
proved pre-eminently favourable for the growth of education for 
literacy in Mexico. 


State Control of Education 

The initiative given to the Federal Government in the field of 
education also served to mark a new phase in the control of education 
in Mexico. It may be recalled that during the colonial period and 
after, there existed an official liaison between the State and the 
Church, whereby the Church bad been assigned the control of 
education. The Church, however, used its religious as well as its 
educational infiuence to keep the people ignorant and poor. It waxed 
rich on the superstitions of the masses, and as a vested interest 
supported re-actionary policies in politics. 

Mexican reformers early realized this pernicious role of the 
Choroh. As a consequence of this realization, Benito Juarez’s 
Government took qver in 1856 all the possessions hf the Church, and 
thus stripped it of its means of promoting education. Education was 
declared to be a function of the State, and a law providing free 
and compulsory education was passed. But the responsibility for 
imparting education was left to the family, and the provinces ; and 
religious organizations were permitted to administer education. This 
was a situation of which the Church took advantage, and rose again 
to leadership in education. 

The Revolution cut at the root of the evil by not only declaring 
that education shall be a fonctioii of the State, but also by raacting 
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tbal Bocording to Article 3 of the coostilutioii of 1917, ** ednottite 
Bhell be free, but that which is gmo in official edooational estid>iidi« 
ments ehall be lay as also shall be elementary and soperior piimary 
instruction that is imparted in private eshiblishments. **' 

The Article, it may be pointed out, did not prohibit ^e 
establishment of private schools, but only regulated that the 
instruction given therein shall be of a noo-religtoos character. How^ 
ever, when the provisions of the Article were enforced in 19*^, the 
Church rebelled. The rebellion made the Government only more 
firm in its reserve ; and in 1934, therefore, the Article was so amended 
as to provide that the education imparted by the State shall be a 
si cialistic one, and in addition to excluding all religious doctrine, 
shall combat fanaticism and prejudices by organieing instruction and 
activities in a way that shall permit the creation in youth of an exact 
and rational concept of the Universe and of social life." * Moreover, 
only the State was empowered to impart primary, secondary, and 
normal education Private individuals could continue to impart 
education, provided it was of the nature described initially in the 
revised Article 3. 

This secularization of education, and its control by the State, 
represented a complete break with the colonial tradition of a liaison 
between the Church and the State. Inasmuch as the liaison had 
proved detrimental to the growth of popular education in Mexico, the 
break was a condition propitious for the promotion of education for 
literacy in the country. 

Economic Emancipation 

The emancipation from slavery sought by the lievolution for the 
masses of Mexico could not be complete as long as the people 
were being economically exploited. Political emancipation without 
economic independence was empty and meaningless. Economic 
emancipation was necessary in order that the masses as welt as the 
Government could afford exteusive programmes of education. 

Government, therefore, set itself to devising ways and means for 
im ptttving the economic condition of the country and the people. 
Such an improvement was dependent upon the solutiou of iwo major 
economic problems: of land and of capital. The masses, it may be 
recalled, had been deprived of their land by force, by deceit, and by 

I SkocbM, 6«vge I. MMico^ a reaoMian hff adueatiOH. Ntw York, Viktog TVen, 
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qnaationable legal procedure, la 1930, aocordiog to Booth, more 
tbao ODe*tbird of the total land of Aiezico was owned by leas ttuui 
2000 persons.' This concentration of land-holdings in the bands of 
a few had served to reduce the masses to a virtual state of slavery, 
and led to the cry of *' Itand and Liberty ” (Tierra y libertad). The 
Government therefore began a programme of redistribution of land. 
It is reported that by the end of the Six Year Plan in 1940,18« S53, 
275 hectares or 47,000 square miles of land had been redistributed ; 
and yet there were about 750,000 indiTiduals and heads of families 
who had received no land, and 1,900,000 persons were estimated to 
be landless.' Along witli the programme of redistribution of land, 
Government undertook projects of irrigation and highways so necessary 
for the economic improvement of the peasant-mass. 

The second problem before the Government was (he depletion 
of ttie country’s resources by foreigners. Mexico was rich in minerals. 
She produced much of the world’s oil, 33 per cent, of its silver, 2 
per cent, of its gold. But unfortunately foreign capital controlled 
much of Mexico’s industry. This is shown by the figures given below* 
in regard to the differential between the Mexican and the foreigner 


in the country’s per capita wealth ; ” 

*** *«• *** 

a«. 

... 19‘3 pesos 

Foraigaera ia general 

ae* 

... 

32350 „ 

Englieii 

• • • 

aaa 

188846 „ 

Anerieaaa ••• 

• aa 

aaa 

97868 „ 

Ficnoh 

• •• 

aa. 

58538 

Oarmaa 

... 

, •. 

11694 „ 

Bpaaith 

... 

«ao 

4185 „ 

Caaadiant ... 

vaa 

*«t 

3148 


*70 remedy this situation, the Government took various steps to 
delimit the extent of foreign exploitation. The nationalization of 
oil, Mexico’s biggest industry, was a principal step in the direction. 
Moreover, a most liberal labour legislation outside of U.S.S.R. was 
enacted to protect,the Mexican worker from exploitation by formgn 
concerns. 

The role of education for literacy in the economic emancipation 
of the people was three>fold: (t) through such education they could 
be made aware of the fact that the country’s resources did not belong 
to them ; (ti) that they had to strive to gain control of the resonroes, 
and to prepare themselves for the day when the industries would be 

) Booth, Ooorgr C. fietm'* $ehoct-mai« toctvtf. CsUoniis, Stoaford UBifanitj 
tnH»1941, p. 6. 

• Land aad Libartjr. Bfexietn L4/«i'XX, 1 : p. 80. Jaa., 1944. 
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tekieii over, ud rim by <iiem Afficiently ; and (itt) ^al 4b(^ had io 
isTwl mom money in education once their economm conditkm had 
impnved ae a reault of freedom from exploitatioQ. In ao far aa 
Hevolntioii contribnted to the actual and potential eoonomio email* 
cipaiion of the people, it thereby created condition favoumble Ua the 
growth of literacy education in Mexico. 

A Mexican Pboflb 

The objectives of political and economic independence of Mexico 
were in a way ex^nressions of an intense nationalism. Bat nationa* 
lism without a unified Mexican nation appeared baaeleaa. The 
heterogeneity of races and cultures of levels of civilization, and of 
dialects revealed Mexican peoples, but no Mexican people. There 
were Indians, mestizos, crebles, peninsulares, and foreigners in Mexico, 
but no Mexicans. There was therefore nn obvious and urgent need 
for integrating all the diverse groups, especially Indians, into a single 
entity—the Mexican Nation. 

The process of Mexicanization implied principally two things: 
(t) the development of a common, universally understood language of 
commuuication and discourse. Mexico was linguistically hetero* 
geneous. One out of every seven Mexican spoke an Indian language, 
and one out of every fourteen only an Indian language. Under such 
circumstances, the propagation of a common national language im¬ 
plied the education of the non-Spanish speaking Indians in Spanish ; 
and the education of ail Mexican illiterates in the ability to read and 
write the national language. The need for a common language for 
forging the Mexican nationhood thus proved an immediate incentive 
for education for literacy. 

(it) The idea of a Mexican nation appeared incongruous with the 
existence of a diversity of cultural gnd ethnic groups. The Indian 
in particular had been socially isolated and culturally in-bred. The 
breakdown of the harriers of caste and privilege, for which the Hevo* 
lution bad been staged, called for the social and cultural assimilation 
of the Indian in (he Mexican body-politic. A revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, professing a socialistic programme, could not tolerate any wide 
discrepancy in the level of civilizaiion of one group as compared to 
another within the same country. Tlie process of assimilation in¬ 
volved a levelling down as well as a levelling up. For the latter in 
particular education was an obvious remedy. It was through educa¬ 
tion that a fendal group and a medieval outlook could be transformed 
into a socialistic and modem one. AM these oonsideratioiis firing 
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from 8 revoloiioDary impulse for a free, prc^^'ve, and ptoepenm 
Mexico were instrumental in emphasizing the need for eduoattoo for 
literacy. Illiteracy was like a veil before the pom Mexican, hidii^ 
from him the vistas opened by the Revolution. In the w(»rdaof 
Don Jaime " ex-President of UNESCO: 

A poor Mexican’s illiteracy is like a veil before him. Of what 
use is it to tell him why be is so poor, why there is always some 
sickness or other iu bis family, why the babies he loves so much 
must often die young? He has no real contact with the world. He 
doesn't know how to live better and improvement can’t be forced 
upon him. But if he learns to read and write Spanish, and perhaps 
his own Indian tongue too, if it’s still in general use in the country, 
he becomes a unit of oor society and the possibility of his human and 
social improvement is limitless.* 

SUMMABY 

The impulse for literacy in modern Mexico may be said to date 
from the Itevolulioii of 1910-1917, The Revolution succeeded in 
bringing about several conditions conducive to the growth of literacy 
in the country. Foremost auwng these was the faith of the govern¬ 
ment in redeeming the people through education. This faith was 
translated into {uactice by making constitutional provision for com¬ 
pulsory education, and by the taking over eventually by the Federal 
Government of the responsibility for public education. This meant 
a complete break with the past in the matter of control of education. 
The liaison of the State and the Church which bad proved baneful 
for the growth of literacy was destroyed and education allowed to 
progress unhampered by the machinations of the Church. The consti¬ 
tutional provision for the removal of ignorance was accompanied by 
measures for improving the economic lot of the people ; and for 
forging the diverse ethnic and cultural groups into a unified Mexican 
nation. The improvement of the economic condition was primarily 
effected by redistribuliou of land, by uationalization of oil, and by 
passing a most enlightened labour law in regard to the conditions of 
work and service. This indirectly contributed to the promotion of 
literacy by increasing the capacity of the people to pay for edneation. 
The need for a Mexican nationhood suggested a programme of 
educating the illiterates in the ability to read and write the nationM 
language, a common language being regarded as a mark of nationhood, 
l^ia {oogramme gave a natural fillip to edneation for literacy. 

VudereUt, Ao^. Ifsxioo’s ABC'*. 'CtUim, GXVin,p.a7. 



IS POLITICS NEUTRAL TO ETHICS 


SOBEAKUL MOOKHUIA, U.A. 

PtofttMT, Jftipiuia C«lkg*t 

Various politi^l isms like CapitoHsin, Communism, Nationalism, 
Pacifism and so on are trying to assert themselves in blood and tears 
in the present day world. It seems plain, however, from a watch in 
the battlefield of these isms that an bottom they all fight for poshing 
ahead their respective theories of the Good and the Right. A consi¬ 
deration of the theory of the Good is, therefore, very urgent, indeed, 
if one seeks to stop the fight. 

John Stuart Mill is noted for his brilliant eontribotions to the 
varbus branches of knowledge. But he seems to be more interested 
in social questions than in metaphysics. He is an empiricist who 
relies on sensation and esperience rather than on a priori things-in- 
themselves. His theories on social sciences, nevertheless, rest on a 
theory of the Good or Morality. For, every social question involving 
human conduct depends for its solution on questions like what is the 
basis of morality or, more precisely, what distinguishes right from 
wrong conduct of men. Without a satisfactory distinction between 
the Good and the Bad, the Right and the Wrong, the Moral and the 
Immoral, we shall not grasp the full implications of Aristotle's canon 
that the object of the state is to attain good life. Mill is equally 
conscious of the importance of a theory of the Good. He says that 
the constituent elements of a good Ooverntnent are two—" the degree 
in which it tends to increase the sum of good qualities in the 

governed, collectively and individually,” and ” the degree in which 
it is adapted to take advantage of the’ainoiiQt of good qualities which 

may at any time exist, and make them instrumental to the right 
purposes.” ' The ” good qualities ” have been classified by him as 
” moral, intellectual and active.” Elsewhere he writes, ” Politics 
is not the entire art of social existence': ethics is still deeper and 
more vital part of it.”* Thai Mill is right in this assertion is fully 
home out by the writings of recent writers. In his very recent 
treatise, Ewing goes so far as to declare that political philosophy '' ia, 
in the main, a branch of ethics.”* Qoesibns of politics like the 

* BrprettuMUre Ooternment (Brnrymso** ediUMi) bj Mill, Cb. 9, Pan. 31. 

* Amgiute ComU and Mill, p, 79. 

* Th 0 /ndirtdnaJf tka Stata and Warti. (hrrmmant by Swing, p. 8. 
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analyiis of the concept of the state as such or the compentive meiits 
of unicameral and bicameral legislatums and so on might'^ not be 
mainly ethical. Bnt Bwitig bolds that soda] sod potitiabli ^estkms 
about rights, authority of laws, the best form of goyenhnent, the 
functions of the state, the relation between Law and Morality, State 
and lieligion, or Individual and Society—-all attain a jnroper aigni* 
ficance only in tbe background of a theory of the Oood. A tbeoty of 
Value, in Perry’s words, " would distinguish between the act of 
description, and the act of criticism ; and having defined the esseutia! 
act of criticism, would then seek a systematic understanding of its 
modes, with special reference to the peculiar opposition of favour and 
disfavour.”' Perry considers the ” estra-legal implications of poli¬ 
tical science and jurisprudence ” and bolds that underlying the 
question of tbe law as applied to a particular individual or act, is the 
question of the function of the law as a social institution.” Herein 
lies the full and free scope of the philosopher to shape the philosophy 
of law and the stale. ” When thus approached, the general theory 
of value is that branch of knowledge in which such sciences as theory 
of knowledge, ethics, {lolitical science and jurisprudence, economics, 
aesthetics and philosophy of religion are unified and distinguished. 
It would be the task of such a tlieory of value fi'st to briog to light 
the underlying principle comuiou to these sciences, and (hen to 
employ this principle for the puqiose of arbitrating between them.” ■ 
A general theory of value thus discloses the relation between all 
branches of knowledge. 

Hobhouse stieakg of an evolutional ethics and shows how, by a 
comparative study of rules of conduct and ideals of life prevailing at 
different stages of social evolution, such an evolutional ethics gives a 
ready insight to the student who studies politics and ethics from the 
sociological perp^iective. Ethics and Politics are thus unified not only 
by the comparative method but also by the theory of the Oood. 
” Thus the conception of the Good is the central point of ethics, and 
whatever belongs essentially to this conception we call ethical. Varia- 
tions in the conception of the good, for inst«nce, we call ethical 
variations ; development in it, if such there be, ethical development. 
The essential conditioos, such as human obaractw, on which the 
conception depends, are the * ethical * factors in life.** * 


t OmsniI thsoTf of Fsiss bj rsrry. pp. 8, 6 sad 9. 

> thit. p. e. 

* Mordo in ftoletMii bp Bebhoowi Oh. MitHIti "BlUdal Bvehifiaiii** p. It. 
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Thon^ vauiy writori sinoe Mill hft «9 tbnn Mdmowladgvi tlM 
m^nbtedly intimate relationship between moral and aoeial acimpee, 
Gatlin iniasts that politics is a merely neutral, imparsomd aoittaoe 
and so ** icfelevant to etbks." What ought to bp, he lays, ia limited 
by what can be. What ought to be depends on disputable athioal 
idandards and varies according to time and place. Politioaaaa.pure 
science, is concerned, in his opinion, with mews while Btbioa tilth 
ends.' He ^notes Kant who, he points out, differentiates the ethi- 
oally dgnificant transcendental world of the free will from the deter* 
mined phenmnenal world.* Finally, CatUn remarks that while Btiiioa 
wants ** to hold up before men for their love the pattern of what the 
finest spirits consider lovable,*’ politics as a pure science ought to 
study ** the actual situation and to discover by what method willa 
there in discord may be brought into actual harmony, judged by 
external tests, with the minirautn repression of the wills of each.” * 
He then praises Mill as follows—” The writings of John Stuart Mill 
are outstanding instances of the treatment of the problems of Politics 
by essays on first principles.” * 

But careful thinking shows that Gatlin’s observations on the 
relation between ethics and politics are too extremist. Even if 
morality is admitted in the sphere of politics that does not imply that 
we arc no longer treating politics as a pure science. For, as Harris 
holds, ”A normative ethics of politics may give needed direetton to 
the practice of politics. But speculation upon ideals need not imply 
lack of empirical investigation of actual states and political 
practices.” * That means that we are still treating politics from 
the perspective of a scientist while considering the ethical itandnrd 
in politics. 

If we apply the Hobhousian method of comparative ethics in 
social sciences, then we shall be ’able to avoid much of the ethical 
abstractions and idealisms and to study politics as a science. For 
by comparative ethics, we study politics as a part of sociology ; we 
link together the evolution and growth of political laws, customs and 
institutions with the evolution of morals and ultimately formulate the 
laws of politics. 

t Tk* S^tnM and Method af Patitiet by OsIUd, pp. 800410, 848. 

• /bid, p. 811. 

• Ibid, pp. 84e.8iL 

« Ibid,f 848. 

• Tka Ii».idaalut peliUeal thtarf ita eosltfisity vith tk$ Brittik ttbdHkm by 
Buds, p Si. 
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Jb«d rightly bolds* that if we do not have any moral &<mtty, 
'*W6 riiouid be lacking in respect of onr fall bamanity.*' Tbetaa^ 
of ethics, as he feels it choold be, is to clarify our intuitive knowledge 
of our moral faculty, to clarify and oo*ordtnste what is vague and 
uH'COordinated in human consciousness and personality. 

Moreover, all the {srominent writers admit of the timitaiions of 
the application of Ethics in explaining social problems. Hobhouse 
himself declares * that sociological and ethical developments may not 
be identical. Through the play of the unconscious in social life, be 
points out, social evolution may produce a system of institutions not 
deliberately created or planned by any ingenuity. Again he further 
lays down, evolution may spring from the development of character 
or of a rational conception of the Good and thus far it comes from 
ethical development. Sociological (n<m<ethical) and ethical develop* 
ments thus act and interact. “ An interaction of this kind is the 
chemistry out of which come great explosions—social, religions and 
ethical.” * So it is plain from Hobhouse’s view that we must not 
merely consider ethical forces in the process of evolution, we most 
also consider the other—that i«, the non-ethical (or sociological). 

Joad has pointed out the following limitations of ethics. First, 
ethical pro|K>sitions cannot be proved in the way propositions of 
mathematics can be proved. Secondly, the boundaries of ethics 
cannot often be clearly demarcated inasmuch as ethical questions 
are often involved in metaphysical, theological or psychological 
issues.* 

If, after considering these limitations of ethics as well as the 
advantages which it can offer (within the limitations) in forming 
the laws of politics and other social sciences, we conclude with 
Ewing ‘ that ” while general ethical reasoning cannot by itself prove, 
it may help us to see that an action is right or wrong,” we are not 
committing any error. 

In his zeal for hsserting Political Science as a purely independent, 
neutral science like physics or chemistry, Catlin goes too far. No 
social science like Politics can be a strict impersonal science inde¬ 
pendent of Ethics. Man is a self-determining, self-asserting moral 
agent with an irrepressible conscience. This moral consciousness is 
often involved as one of the factors producing social phenomena. 


I Ovide (0 (A« philosfpkf of morolt and politieg bjr Josd. p. 171. 

* MoraU tti esMtition, bv HobbooM, p. 
a Ikid, p. St. 

« Qmido to tiio pkilotepkp of north md poHtiot, hy JooA, Pum 147-IS7, 

• Tk* iRdi«td«a/, th* SUto and World Oottnmami, bj Swing, p. 4, 
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Bnfc tbia moral coDsckHunesi doea not drop from the akj; it growa iMtt 
of our experience in life. So it ia not permiaeibhi to lay down iilw 
Ci^iin that aocia! sciences are **irreleront to Ktbioe.'* What O^in 
also nttoonsdousiy seems to admit Cfor example* where be regards 
the object of political science to be to bring conflicting wills into acioel 
harmony), ia that there is no pure, abstract, or transcendental ethloa, 
that the ethical rolp derives its force and sanction from the urges 
experience. That is, he can reconcile ethics with politics if he 
consciously admits what be nnconsciotisly assumes to be the basis of 
his argument, namely, politics is based on empirical ethics. 

The limitations of ethics are admitted, as we have seen, by all 
writers on morals. But notwithstanding these limitations, ethics 
has a great role to play in determining the norms of social actions. 
Politics can become a normative science ouly when it is helped by 
ethics. Gatlin seems to be mistaken in demanding a separation 
between Ethics and Politics on the ground that the former deals 
with ends while the latter is concerned with means. As Ewing 
remarks, political philosophy or political science "discusses questions 
of ends at least as much as questions of means and the topics it deals 
with are so general that they cun reasonably he put under the beading 
of ethics." ’ 

Gatlin’s quotation of Kant is not happy and his interpretation 
of that quotation does not appear as will substantiated. Kant’a 
transcendental world of free will and bis determined phenomenal 
world are not as wide apart as Heaven and Hell. There ie mi 
intermediate link—the Practical Reason. In Kant’s system of 
philosophy, the transcendental world conforms to some practical moral 
reason and in this way it gives significance and direction to the 
phenomenal world. Thus, the transcendental world, in Kant’s 
theory, serves as a model and governor to the world of actuality. 
Kant’s Practical Reason is an assumption for which be failed to find 
a sanction in the logic of bis transcendental metaphysics, Nevertfae- 
less, be postulated it and made it the basis of his theory of the titate. 
Mill finds the sanction of Practical Reason in human experience, and 
the form of the Practical Reason is more distinctly, because more 
concretely, grasped by him in the shape of a general desire of 
mankiiid for happiness and of an instinctive sympathy. These ate 
facts of experimice, and no metaphysical theory is necessary to 


1 /Si4,p.«. 
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estobH^ them. They stand by tbeb> inherent power to grow end 
sorvive the onslaogfats of narrow Mlfishness, hatred or jeahmsy. 

Catlin's interpretation of Mill*8 thecay, namely, that the latter 
treats the problems of politics ** by essays on first jainciples** is also 
a misinterpretation. Hill is a teleologist and happiness is bis teUu. 
‘So be develops bis theory of the Good or Utilitarianism. He is a 
lover of liberty and it is not clear whether he pats happiness over 
liberty or liberty over happiness. Bat be succeeds in recondling the 
two by placing them both on the foundation of his empinoism. He 
finds that there is a universal desire for happiness in the sense that 
every one wants pleasure (the word being understood in Mill’s sense) 
and tries to avoid pain. The cause of individual liberty has made 
Mill demand that every one should be kept free to follow his or her 
own pleasure without doing harm to others and whatever is conducive 
to plessure or happiness among the greatest number is good. We 
have already noted bow Mill lays down that the criterion of a good 
form of government consists in the way it maximizes the moral and 
intellectual faculties of the people. In this way, ethics and politics 
have been mutually influenced in Mill’s tboaght-system. We conclude 
then that Gatlin’s characterization of Mill as one who treats the 
problems of politics ** by essays on first principles ” and independently 
of ethics, is as unsubstantiated as his peculiar presentation of Kant’s 
theory of the Stale. 

Gatlin’s definition of the aim of Politics ** to discover by what 
method wills there in discord may be brought into actual harmony, 
judged by external tests, with the minimum repression of the wills 
of each ” does not clearly explain why there should be any necessity 
of ’* actual harmony ’’ of the conflicting individual wills at all. His 
insistence on harmonization of wills by the application of a political 
methodology, one suspects, might then be interpreted as bis insistence 
on an ethical good desirable in itself as an end, and he thus seems io 
fall in the trap of Etbics. 

Moreover, this definition of the aim of Politics as laid down by 
Gatlin seems to be identical with Mill’s. Being a high priest of 
Liberty, beliering that the individual is the best judge of himself 
and that happiness is a universally acceptable and applicable atandard 
of the Good, Mill is yet oonsdous of the evil effects of *' survival of 
the fittest,” ”natural selection,” ’’competition” and so on. This 
dislike for animal competition often leading to monopoly uid unjust 
elimiaatkoi of the weak makes him differ firom Darwinism. The 
desire for checking the bad effects of competition m^es him, agaittf 
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ft sappoMTtftr of ngulfttkm of oofnp«^tioii by lb« stftte in ytrioiu aooiftl. 
politicftl ftikd eoonomio mfttten. He finds in repreaentftfive govetii<» 
oMml the method whereby Cfttlin wants to bftrmoniae oonfiicHnfi 
indrriduftt wills tidtb the leftst repression of eftch oi them. Sbr» 
representative government, to Mill, is the procedural roeohftntnn 
in the hand of politics which satisfies the moral orihnrion demanded 
by him for judging a good government. It is, in his classin wm^s, 
ideally the best type of government because it promotes the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the people, fosters virtues like self-help, 
self-dependence and self-protection, and thus educates the masses 
and promotes their individual and collective happiness.* 

Granted then that Politics cannot be neutral between ends 
because, as a normative science it can never be irrelevant to ethics, 
nor ethics to it, a theory of the Good, and more important, a 
mechanifun for determining that good, have much to do in helping 
the statesman to determine administrative policy by providing him 
with a practical standard ; it can also help greatly the political 
philosopher with an ideal standard by which he can ultimately find 
out the rules of the abstract theory of politics to be applied to practice. 
The question in politics as to what will be the consequences of possible 
alternative actions under a certain set of circumstances can be 
answered only by a factual analysis involving some inductions which 
ultimately establish causal Jaws and lies outside tbe scope of the 
theory of the Good. But the question as to the intrinsic goodness 
or badness in tbe consequences and in the actions which produce 
them is within tbe jurisdiction of the theory of the Good. When 
the consequences of the alternative schemes are known, it becomes 
the function of ethics to make a selection from among them in 
accordance with the standard whether one or the other of these 
schemes is more conformable to such virtues like liberty, sympathy, 
love, tolerance, and happiness of the people or not. The theory of 
tbe Good thus acts as the propeller to the day-to-day administrative 
engine of politics. It acts as the substantive and authoritative counsel 
to the bewildered political pbilosopbers and statesmen in their cboiM 
of a particular action and rejecting another. It helps them by 
advising them on questions like the ultimate end, tbe basis of moral 
obHption and what faculty makes us recognize it, the meaning of a 
right action, bow to distinguish between a right action and a wrong 
one and so on. In replying to all such questions, tbe theory of the 


* (hvsmmtnt bf Mill, Shs. 2 and S. 
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Oood always kt)ep8 itaelf in touch with tbO' Society and tlie Indi^iial 
and this brings iti^if into an intimate relation with Folitice. In 
Polities, the theory of the Good now operates in two ways. In the 
goreromental level, the Good is now determined by the demociattc 
and representative legislatnre whose fonndation rests on the assnmp* 
tion of universal, direct, equal and secret ballot’’—a recc^nition 
of the fundamental equality of ail men and of the nxiral worth and 
dignity of man. In the non governmental level, it tcorks tbroogh 
the principles of liberty, that is, freedom of thought, speech, eipres- 
sion, association, moveineut and so on. The theory of the Oood is 
thus satisfying the dynamic needs of the dynamic social life of man, 
whether he is the member of a family, an association or a State. 



ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND THE 
CONCEPT OF MONEY 

BlUAUXAllTA SaBKAB 
Lutrnnr m Ttmiuk CoB$fi«. 

It is now well known that there have been objections to ansly- 
sing consanaer's demand and ancillary problems, such as valae, 
through concepts of quantitative utility. Marginal utility and Bimini* 
shing utility are supposed to be more or less abstract and are rusty 
and theoretical tools to deal with practical problems. Utility is more 
or less based on psychological perspective and cannot be measured 
by a material instrument. Pigon has (estiited to this difficulty in a 
lucid analytical article in the .^mcrfccn Economic Review.* Pareto* 
SIutsky-Hicks method of analysis through indifference curves and 
method of preferences or marginal rate of substitution does not need 
any inirodoction. In the beginning, I should say that while as 
stated above, concept of marginal utility is not above ffaws, the 
modern method cannot do away with some important difficulties and 
probably introduces new ones. This method says that while marginal 
utility cannot be measured, preferences can be well asseased. It is 
not difficult, for example, to say that a lot of two pieces of cloth and 
one pair of boots is equally preferred with two pairs of boots and a 
piece of cloth. 

Consumer’s demand for an article may be assessed on the basis 
of preferences and amount of income.* The demand schedule curve 
or which is called the curve of marginal substitution is drawn with 
these tools but is not fundamentally different from what is drawn on 

> Jonr, 1951. 'PiMwtei. satiiraclion*, otilitjr sra iuutuaivr misoiluite* and «r^ aul 
Bcaanrablr.'* '‘Mottpj dora ihK enable ua to correltU'aatiafaction with ■ a^riaa of cardinal 
Bttrobcra " Pigou, however, believea that although utilitira ara not noavorablo, tbe; ara 
coin|»arabie and bvR "it ia l.gitimata in principle to imaaine a marginal nliiitjr curve and 
to aa,y ibal Sot mereljr doea it al^ down or up but also that it alopea more or lra« atecpijr aa 
aif move olong from nirht to left," Moreover, on )ho baeia of analog/, obaervatimi and inter. 
courae, aatiafaetiona or utilitiea cm in fact be compared not only iotra-pcraonall/ aa probabij 
inaliinotod before. b<^t slao iatex'peraoneli/. 

• Cf. Stiglev—Tbeorg o/ Price, pp. 74-7g, Wc mag mcavnro moneg income tbroogh tba 
ordiaite Of nod aoaotHiea of a oommodity tbrongh Um abaciaea OX. At a ocriain prJea 
bj tba alope of tba price Une BA, 0€ may ba demanded; a tower prica iodicatad 
bg tba alepe of tba priea Una BO, OM mag be dvmaaded. tba locna of the pmots P,Q 
ariubatbe dmnaad carve cf the oonxnodrtg. Tfaiaia worked oat with the help of tba 
Xadifenaoe corvea /| and Ia. At a ptioe OB,'OA price line BA tonebaa lodiilinoaoo onrva 
/«. bat at price OBiOQ ptkt lias BO tooeboa a higher ladiinretioi oarvo Z^. Ja betb 
oaeea, the lofiBarmee caraee iadiorte bigbeat poaaible d^ftaee <A oompaiative aettafaetioo. 
The iarame efert due fo pureliawta baot tabm iatoaeoMiat beeanae tbesoode am mppsmd 
tobeordioarU^ iaferior go^. Boaidiag (a/. Beoaonfe AaMgaia, pp. 965471 iagaaioitalg 
teda eat a meebaaiam to aolve tba ptobten. 
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tba bans of demand prices witii Marshallian oonoepts. As one oom- 
modity may be substituted for or equally preferred with another, 
quantities of commodities may be substituted for or equally (weferred 
with money, when the income is known. Thus we learn, the 
marginal rate of substitution of a commodity is its price. If we 
mialyse the situation with the assistance of Birck’s * tools, this may 
be made simple, on tbe assumption that marginal utility of income 
and goods can be measured. Thus, if u is the marginal utility 
of money or income of an individual and 'p* the price of a commodity 
and its marginal utility, 


P-^Pm 

Indifference curves represent the contours of hypothetical utility or 
preference functions and they help in drawing the demand schedule 
curves. The greatest objection here appears to be, that it is preeuuted 
that tbe demand schedule curve is continuous for an individual. 
CouBcquently, it is continuous for tbe market as well. Thus with a 
certain income, it is supposed that there will tie demand prices for 
different amounts of a particular commodity. Keaily, however, this 
is not so. This can be explained by tbe principle of indivisibility 
and that of equimarginal utility. Thus supptise a man has .oeveral 
wants say .4, B, C, etc. (may be clothes, edibles, etc.) and their 
lUiiity series are represented thus :— 



A 

B 

C 

1st shilling 

120 

100 

86 

Snd shilling 

98 

80 

75 

drd shilling 

70 

05 

60 etc. 


If a man has an income of, say, 2 shillings be wilt purchase 1 
unit of A and 1 unit of B and not two units of A. Similarly, if he 
has 3 shillings ho will purchase 2 units of A and one unit of B.* So, 
we cannot say that for a particular commodity, there will be a conti¬ 
nuous demand whedule curve with a fixed income. Naturally, to 
draw a demand schedule curve for the market on the baais of tBe 
individual curve will be fraught with greater inaccuracy. Mar^all 
probably bespoke of a continuous demand schedule curve when 
be suggested that marginal utility of a commodity is the utility 
derived from the last unit that he is just in demand to purchase at 
a given (U'lce. The {Hresuroption is, that the price would indicate 

* BiMk, Tksort«/ Ifarftasl Fain*, pt 90. 

* Bink, Ta«ory W MmrgiuX F«lw,p. Se. 
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iIm otitity derW«d l^oin the ImI mut. 'Dus appMni to bo 

inaoeurole.* Bendeo, rocwitly & nnmbor ol noted wr^ers boira teleui 
exc^»tion to thot tooi (iodifferenoe corro anolfnB) on tbe ^roond 
Uwi they soy too much. People do not oontemplote ini^iig oh«oet 
in on tudefinitely large number oC dtoatioQa.* M<»«oirar, th«ra dote 
not appear to have been any special seienhifio technique of drawing 
indiffttenoe curves and of representing the shift in preference toimcd, 
say, dollars away from bushels of wheat in terms of indidereneo 
curve analysis.* Lastly, it is said **if the preferences the 
individual are not all comparable, then tbe indifference corves do not 
exist, if the individual's preferences are all comparable, then we can 
even obtain a (uniquely defiued) numerical utility which rendera the 
indiffweuce corves superfluous.* Neumann and Morgenstem come to 
this conclusion that they are free to make use of a nomerioal oonoep* 
tion of utility. While we do not commit to any positively preferential 
assertion, nonetheless, we can conclude that the indifference curve 
analysis is not only not flawless but in certain respects lacks in preci* 
sion of scientific analysis. Tbe defect that we referred to, in presump¬ 
tion of Marshall’s continuity of demand schedule curves may be 
comparatively made good by considering a composite demand schedule 
curve of the market.* In this connection, 1 think a reference may 
best be made to Sttglor's 'Theory of Price’ in which also, it has been 
suggested that when continuous indifference curves are drawn it is 
implied that the commodity is divisible. Thus indivisibility is a 
stumbling block in economic analysis by the method of assessment by 
marginal rate of substitution through Indifference curves also. 

These lead ua to do away with tbe concept of consumer’s surplus 
of tbe classical type. Tbe consumer is not expected to push tbe 


* Indiffersoee eom msIjms would ban tb« onlj owrit of tekiog Meoant of iaeooM 
daiias tho period of trunaction. 

* Boolding, RteonstraeUaH of Beonomiet, p. 79. 

> Ibid. 

* Tboarj of OsuHW-NeiuDOOo sod Morgsoriorn, p. 94. 

* Of. Bitek—Tb« Tbeofy of Iforgiasl Voloo, pp. 70-71 sad pp. 76*77. If (bon bo 
tbne pwMM A, B, C boriog oabjoctivo prieoo for oa ortieto osy. 
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90 
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60 

81 

68 
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79 
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66 
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Tho stsikot ptwo for toy tboMi oait io6t. bat A wiU perebooo 4 aoilo, Bl oak* oed 
Coooottk. ABotjpan^aoo aoybohnrUie oobjootiMpciooof66 MBdBbdswAl sod 
0 bobw 60. Dnaoad «( A is aot eoatbraoni te poo dart . 
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pindiftie ot SD ftrticle up (o the niargiu beetoie bit inacgiail uttiilj 
of inocHue in»y be such tbei indeed of pinning on tbe. porchiHW of 
one article be may prefer baying varioaa articlea beeanae hia wanta 
are inratiable. Hicka's theory aleo that eonaumer’s Barjdue can be 
meaaured by tbe method of subatitation is not above criticism be¬ 
cause here also tbe objection that we have alrrady adduced is not 
inapplicable. Cf. value and capital, p. 39 under iudividoai price 
diacriminatiou income OM is reduced to BN for quantity ON. 
Whereas under market price OMfOL, income is reduced to PN. 
PR is coDsutner's surplus. But purchase is suppoi<ed to have been 
pushed to the so-called margin. 

The question of detennination of values will be dealt with, in the 
following discourse relating to production. The defect noted regarding 
analysis of consumer’s surplus with the help of indifference curves 
does not appear to have been made good in the case of enter¬ 
prises or firms (ie., production) relating to tbe question of margin. 
Hicks in bis ’’Value and Capital” (p. 83) has stated the equili¬ 
brium conditions of a firm with a single product and a single 
factor. These are mainly: (») price of the product should be equal to 
marginal cost or (ii) price of the factor should be equal to the value 
of tbe marginal product. The aim of the firm is maximisation of 
surplus of tbe value of products over value of factors or cost. This 
naturally entails carrying forward of production up to the margin 
because up to that point this surplus will continue to in.Teitse. From 
a one-product-one-facior firm, a multiplc-product-imiitipic-fuctor firm 
is taken into consideration. Tbe equilibrium conditions are stated to 
be the following mainly:—(t) The price-ratio between any two 
fnmducts must equal the marginal rate of substitution between the 
products (ti) the price-ratio between any two factors must equal their 
marginal rate of substitution (tii) the price-ratio between any factor 
and any product must equal the marginal rate of transformation 
between the factor and the product. 

Along with it, it is suggested that there should be stability of the 
oonditious and that there should be a positive surplus. As far as can 
be followed, the implication of the last conditions is that each product 
is carried to the margin of prod notion. Hicks himself has said that 
(ibtd., p. 88) these hold good in the neighbourhood of the equilibrium 
position. To clarify our^ntention that prodnetion of each product 
is presumed to be carried to the margin where price is equal to oust 
wa can refer to bis opinions in (p. 1$)7) that in a dynamic state when 
peodnetion is planned the current rate of wagee equals the discounted 
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vsHIa of the mtfgimi product of oorroat Udsow. Thii tbould bo ml 
iu dMuuroikm with the oonditioQt that the marginal rate of tranilonm* 
tkm between a faotw and a prodoot eqnala the price ratio between thb 
fador And the product, OetenaiTely, therefore, the price of a faotor 
in a firm eqnaU the current price in the market whioh ia equal to the 
maiginal productivity timea the price of the product. Thia conftrma 
our contention and alao the condition of stability. My itntueaaioa ia, 
there is a good deal of hasinesa round these. Resources of a firm are 
uomparatively limited and the products on which they can be utilised 
are comparatively liuiitleas : so, there ia very little room for carrying 
production op to the margin.' Mrs. Robinson has said, 'For all 
firms marginal cost must be equal to price but only for marginal firma 
will average cost be equal to the price.* Apparently, it appears to 
strike a new note but really, we find that in the case of the intra^ 
marginal firms alao, average cost including rent will be equal to its 
price, i.e., to say the intermarginal firm will alao push its production 
till cost is equal to price. 

I have tried to analyse the situation in an article in the Calcutta 
Review, March, 1953 and made a rough attempt at solving the problem 
of distributing the resources of a firm among various factors combined 
for producing different products*. There are undoubtedly certain 
difficulties in this connectioo. The indivisibility of the factors may 
stand a little in the way but this may not be onsurmountable. At 
least, approximate equality in the marginal product! of the factors may 
be aimed at. Secondly, we must note that the scale of production 
must be taken into account that is to say economies of large scale 
productioD and ancillary external economies, so to say, should not be 
lost right of. The Laws of Returns would undoubtedly play an 
important role, for, in certain cases, if Increasing Returns ensue, 
analysis would have to be practically oiodified. This undoubtedly 
bespeaks of certain difficulties. For the total cost of a firm consists 
of total marginal costs plus overhead costs and not simply of marginal 
costa. So a firm in many a case wonld have to choose between 

> CLnyutirleiatiwOsIcQttsBeirMWsf Msralt, UU (p.989). Utgb^ fsotteoli. 

vkjr of s footor vooU be sad iU pricep.«p wbete *p’ ia tbe prio$ cl 

the pndMt sod ep.+m ibe kitsl tolas of ibc nmreee ffo^on). If prodoeic u» aisoy, 
tcloc ef vbieh cn p*. p’, ete. H esa b« ptateJ ibst tb« aslae of • fsetor would deecrtcily ba 

gmUt thca . 

* Cf r-Oke dMooBiec MJowio^ 
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poibiiig ptodootion to the margin and raaorting to a new pcodpct 
entailing new overhead oocti. Tbeee, I think wonld. be en ffi cian t 
criteria to diatribote the recowrces ol an antbority. I am penmaded 
to believe that when Bonldiog bai suggested that oombinarione often 
provide remedy for unemployment and comparative instability in the 
same way as a monopoly does, and that they avert a rise in money 
prices and inflationary wages accompanying absence of growth of 
ontpnt, he actually subscribes to the view already embodied in the 
article referred to. 1 believe that the root of the {uoblem and cause 
can be reliably explained in ibis way. 

If 11 be the net gam an authority likes to maximise resorting to 
different products it would be equal to 

p/(*, y)-®p,-yp, + pp, P,-y, py, etc. 

where Pt+py are supposed to be the prices of the factors x and y and 
p, Pi, etc are. the prices of the products. 

Consequently. 


.*.P- — *P«* (auppoio)) 

[i.e., if the individuol firms with different products had worked in- 
dependoutly of each other] 


and if Uierefora greater than pgk. 

We are further led to deduce that the coocept of rent or pro¬ 
ducer's surplus should be partly modified. Mra. Joan Bobinson'a 
views have been quoted beforehand and we have objected to accept 
them in toto. Suppose total cost functiou of a firm (produoing meure 
than one product) with relation to ringle product is 

II«oa* + hs -fc (where ' c ' is fixed or overhead cost); 
onnaequently, its marginal cost is 


* Cf. 4 the—WstSwBStiwi I Aeafytn lor lipqeoathW, ft. Ui. 
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Tbet^ore cent is eqafti to 

x(aa« - 6) - a**+6*-f 0 * aa:* - 0 

it ta proeamed that the firm pushes the t^rodoet to the margin. 
This ia the way in which we ordinarily make computation of rent. 
Bat the way suggested by us in which products are to he prodooed 
leads to make an estimation of rent as noted above and it will be 
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This leads US to analyse the concept of money. It is known to 
be really nothing, but a veil providing a means (or exchange of 
commodities and ultimately of services so to say. Consequently, it ia 
supposed to have no utility of its own. Dr. Radiiakrishnan describing 
the fundamentals of Buddhism, has said that although it does not 
definitely accept God or believe in Him, its association of thought 
with spiritualism is so great that it is a travesty to say that it ignores 
Him. Similarly, probably it happens with money, ft has no utility 
of its own but for practical purposes it has such utility as is probably 
supposed to be possessed by very few other things. The utility of 
money is derived from the utility of goods or as is said, the marginal 
rate of substitution between money now and any other commodity 
now, would equal the current price of the commodity. 

.While speaking about the concept of utility we referred to Pigou's 
views that marginal utility as a concept cannot be measured per 
ee but it can be compared intrafiersonally and even interpersonally. 
Similar appears to be his view with reference to the utility of money 
and he says therefore that the Law oi Diminishing utility applies 
to money incomes and therefore it is of use in conuderiog 
transfers of money incomes from richer people to poorer people. 
Again, upon broad grounds of experience, reflection and conversation, 
it is true to say, according to him, that the difference of satisfaction 
yielded by the marginal pound of a hundred pounds expended in the 
<^imum manner is less than that yielded by the marginal pound of 
ninety<nine pounds so expended. If we go so far, I think, we cen 
go a little farther and agree to measure marginsi utility arbitrarily 
by some unit or other for the sake of oomparison referred to above.* 

Bui we are confronted with several difl&calties on this acoount. 
Halm in his " Valne of money ” has very nicely said that the 


* BecMtly OB the «»kc of Neantsito tad Morgtnitom** ibcofj a coaltoveny bmi 
nfiog «a tba smToIiicm of ootdia^ OMoooitaoal of attltty~ Bobtrtioa, Bobilas, ote. lim 
MBtdbeioS oe tfUo. 
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marginal utility of money cannot be detmwined before we know ttw 
exchange value of money and it ia not poaaible to overcome tbia 
difficulty by the method of “ hiatoncal regresatts ** in wbkh we tie 
the exchange value of money to«day to the value of yeeterday and, 
80 on all the way back to the time when money derived ita value from 
ita usefulneaa as commodity. Marget in hia Theoty of Prioes 
haa referred to Wicksell. Fisher, Hawtrey, etc. and eaid that ^ch 
haa protested against the suggestion that it is either necessary or 
wise to state the substance of ibe Tb’?ory of Money and Prices in 
such a way as to make it merely an application to the special problem 
of the value of money of categories developed within the * general * 
theory of value. Thus, in short, we cannot say, so to say, that 
money has demand price in the ordinary sense of the term. Neither, 
can we say there is a supply price. 1 think, an apology of an attempt 
was made in the PolUical Science Quarterly, Vol. LXIV, No. 3, 
September, X94U, to indicate tbat there may be a demand price tot 
money to indicate its usefulness per se in a society. It is said “there 
should bo the principles of a rate of monetary expansion in accord 
with general trends in the volume of proiiuetion and in habits of 
Use of mouey associated with purchase of the current output of the 
eamoniy.” heoriented (Quantity Theory of Money would therefore 
indicate that changes in the level of prices in a country are deter* 
mined by changes in the quantity of money relative to changes in 
the volume of pioduction or trade and in habits of money. Quantity 
should therefore be expanded at a rate equal to the sum of the rate 
of growth of population, rate of growth of production capacity per 
capita, trend in habits of use of money as reflt>cted in data regarding 
the circuit velocity of money. The principle is said to have been 
adopted in U.S.A. The concept of marginal utility could behest 
called into use as suggested by Neumann and Morgenstern referred 
to, before or in a modified way as spoken of, by Pigou. In tbat 
case, we would be abje to adjudge the usefulness of different amounts 
of money. Demand equalling supply would indicate the value of 
money. Supply of money does not ordinarily entail any cost 
and ordinarily in a static period it may be presumed that there 
is no real relation between supply of money and value of 
money. If it has any effect at all, it works in a very indiraot mannw 
and influences value of money through the variations of income and 
tbat also happens through maladjustment of investment with saviogs. 
Tiossig appears to believe that the snp{dy of money infiuencee vadtM 
of money in a static period. If we like, we omi aseess the 
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priM <m tbMa grcmods. The eqoiltbritim between enpply end deaieiiia 
iadicetwi the velne of money. Before we dilete upon the oheiioNtr- 
iities we ritionld edrert to the (eot that if we prefer to cheRE oot 
demuid echedole carve for money we can do it w^h the help of the 
lool of margin^ rate of sobititntion. We can say that margiaat 
rate anbstHotion hetwern money on the one hand and other com* 
modttiea and services put together, on the other, can be supposed 
to indicate its purchasing power and consequently, the general price 
level. We should know, however, that the curve may st^rt high and 
extend infinitely far, even for a community, simply because our demand 
for goods and services is insatiable (cf. Birck, Theory of Marginal 
Value, p- 55>. As was {minted out by the writer in a contribution 
to the Calcutta Review of March, 195:t, this leads to a corollary that 
the marginal utility even for a community (if it could be supposed 
to have this) cannot be equal to one and may be different in different 
cases. This leads us to consider this concept a little more in detail. 
As has been already dilated upon, the classical view which has been 
so long accepted and can be ssid to be based upon Walras's Law says 
that "witlj prices given, the supply of all commodities taken together 
including the supply of money offered, is identically equal with the 
total demand for all of them" (cf. Bauraol, Economic Dynamioe, 
p. 94). The statement is a tautology because it follows from the 
definition of a sale or a proposed sale. If there be excess supply 
or overproduction of some commodity it is to be presumed that there 
must be an excess demand for some other commodity or for money. 
Say’s Law of markets too is worth noticing in this connection. 
According to this, the supply of goods snd services creates its own 
demand. Here, it is supiwsed that because money has no intriiisio 
valne of its own, {wopte do not bother how much of assets is held 
in cash. "Whether prices are high or low, whether the quantity of 
money is large or small, the demand for money will always equal 
its supply." The quantity theory of money in this case is possibly 
inapplicable. In both cases, money does not appear to have a utility 
function of its own. Therefore although in a sense we might say, 
according to the claesical theory that {>rice of money is one. meaning 
that all the resources are to be exchanged against all the money, even 
according to this theory there is no special utility fnootion of money 
te the community. Money was supposed to have marginal utility 
for Uie individual in the sense that it represeuts the derivative of 
utiKty by income when the utility for any income is the maximum 
obtainable with that income (ef, Don Patinkin, Boonometriao, 1948 , 
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p. 14S). Tbit nattuttUy diffora in different cnees of individnUji and 
reminds us of Bernouirs theorem where marginal utility of iaeome 
or money has been supposed to be 0/(n~a); here *0* re{»esents 
level of prices and * a* the niinimum of existence and *n' the 
number of shillings or unit of money. For largM* incomes *4* 
can be left out of account and therefore, it indicates that the amount 
of our income and its marginal utilitv move in opposite directions. 

* C ' represents arbitrary units of utility and therefore the formula 
by itself only indicates comparative estimates and probably nothing 
more. Of course it is presumed that as level of pricee iuoreasee 

* C ’ becomes lower and lower ; similarly with the increase in pnr> 

chasing power of money the denominator increases (cf. Birck, The 
Theory of Marginal Fa/ttc, p. 117). The presnmption is that the 
function of marginal utility of income can be represented by a 
rectangular hyperbola, i.e., as income increases marginal utility 
proportionally decreases (represented by formula xy=tV. Pigon, 
however, has referred to (drum’s theory, alluded to by Marshall 
where it has been suggested that marginal utility varies as the 
square foot of its amount (cf, Pigou, A Study in Public Finance, 
p. 01). This could probably be represented by an equation of 
the form which could be represented by a hyperbola with 

the characteristics that wrhen *t* is given an indeSnitely increasing 
sequence of values, the corre>poDding sqoares of values of *y’ get 
smaller and smaller, and the value of *y' tends to intinity as *x* tends 
to zero (of. Allen, Mathetnatical AnaJysis for Economists, p. 90). The^' 
inner significance therefore is that with increase of income, margi.^ 
utility varies inversely, but at a lesser rate than income. Now^iet 
us speak more in details about what this marginal utility of income 
actually signifies. So far as this concept goes, Keynes was practically 
one with the classical economists and said in his General theory 
(pp. 230-31) that elasticity of production of money is zero. Tbel'eby, 
he believes that money cannot be readily produced or that as {urice 
of money increases labour cannot be tamed on at will by entrepr¬ 
eneurs to produce money in increasing quantities. This is speei|lly 
applicable to the case of inconvertible managed cnrrency but is also 
partially applicable to gold standard currency. The second diarac- 
teristic of money is supposed to be nihility of elasticity of aubsUta- 
tion. Utility of money is solely derived from its exchange value eo 
that the two rise aod fall together. Don Patinkin (in Beonometriea, 
1948, p. 145) has suggested that money enters the utility function, 
t.e., it has intrinsic value of its oWn per se in a sense. **TEie 
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mArgioal oiility of money re^mnu the satitfaction dieted from 
bolding an additional dollar*! worth of oatfa^balancea/* This it 
applicable not simply to the case of an individual hot also to the 
case of a oommonity as well. The utility of cash-balances differs 
from the concept of the cash-balances of the Cambridge economists. 
This latter equation is something like MaDy(p) and it is suggested 
that here also the demand for money arises from periodicity of receipts 
and expenditure (cf. Hicks, Vaiue and Capital, p. 240) and possibly 
actual transactionb against goods and services and is therefore fund¬ 
amentally based on the concept of relative prices of goods and services 
of the classical economists. This is not accurate according to him. 
Price level is presumed to be determined in the monetary sector and 
ielative prices in the real sector (cf. Hickman, f?conome/rma, 1960, 
p. 16). This is off the mark according to him. Be therefore bases 
liis proposition on marginal utility of ?noney per h. The equation 
for this is where A represents the marginal utility of on 

additional unit of income that is, ‘*tho derivative of utility by income 
when the utility for any income is tiie 'maximum obtainable with 
that income." He, therefore, says that it is impossible to say that as 
Cassel and others suggested "that a proportionate change in all 
prices including the prices of assests will leave the real part of ibo 
system completely unaffected" (cf. Econometrica, 1949, p. 26). If 
we go deeper, we dnd that under the classical system the demand 
schedule curve of each commodity was supposed to bo continuous 
and each commodity was considered separately so that the marginal 
utility was sup])uscd to be the utility derived from the marginal unit 
of purchase and therefore price would indicate the marginal utility 
derived from it. Tliis leads to the presumption that prices are really 
^ve prices and as it is said in mathematical language 0 
*^ere is the stock of money the *d'lh individual plans to have 
on hand at the end of the iwriod" (cf. Econometrica, 1948, pp. 140 
& 142). This leads every individual to have zero balances. Therefore 
money does not enter the utility function specially tor the community. 
The way in which we have spoken of marginai utility indicates that 
prices oC individual commodities are determined in such a way that 
the demand schedule curves are not continuous and the subjective 
{tfioe of each commodity would not indicate ijiargiooi utility but 
roarginai utility of the article divided by the marginal uttity of the 
purchaser’s income (cf, Birck, Theory of Maryinal Valuet p. 6^). 
Therefore, it can be said that there would be absolute prices for 
conuDodities and marginal utility of money would be signiffoant. 
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Farther* the indivdael's economic bebavioor if affected by, the 
real value of the aesete* including real caah«balancea, which be bolda. 
It ia through this dependence on real caah'balances that the 

absolute price level enters into the consideration of the individual. 
(cf. Econometrica, 1951, p. 148). The excess demand functions of 
money raise the presumption also tliat these cadi-balances have 
marginal utility specially with reference to the question of precaution' 
nry motive and the utility would indicate "the satisfaction dorived 
by individuals from holding money as a means dealing with uncer¬ 
tainty.*' Hicks, we know, has spoken of the demand for money 
arising besides from periodicity of receipts and expenditures from the 
indehnitenesH of an individual's expendituie plan (c/. Value and 
Capital, p. 240). It is practically on the same category as demand 
arising from uncertainty. As far as, however, it can be followed be 
has not developed his thesis with reference to prices but with reference 
to the use of money or interest. It is said that "The (relative) values 
of commodities and the value of money become entirely separate 
questions, they can be handed over to separate siiecialists to study 
and even to teach" (cf. ibid., p. 169). The |»osition of Don Patinkin 
noted above has been assailed by various economists and we do not 
know if it holds the ground. People may undoubtedly doubt the 
conclusion that can be drawn from it that while p„=l (i.c., prices 
put together must be exchanged with totality of goods and services), 
marginal utility of income even for a community would be different 
and as noted above would he equal to U„a. With this reservation, 
1 think, inspite of the fact that the tbeoiy is not above criticism, 
it can be said it is of significant value.’ It may be deduced that on 
this presumptfon, the theorem referred to, herebefore, relating to 
genera) relation of demand and supply of money may be of some use. 
This as we have seen has been partly utilised by the U.8.A. Govern¬ 
ment. 

I It i« coDtvDded thatthere ie no ntonetarj cqvatioD that we can noa to remote 
the indetrrmiBary 4.f the abwluic' price*.A* far a* can he followed llr. Patiskm belietet 
Utat Uw aitoAtion can le tepttronud by an r«|u»tion of the follcwisg type 
ft Af/p» luelead cf art Ip,.*•'}* ctci where 'p* lepnccU aheolnte prke ietel, 

*«'*siiiimBt of tnosay and A<*money talne ol all other aiMwts. A and Jf an Uitia indepandent 
ttriablea of Uio ayateu. Under Walrae* law, «-3 equatkoa would reprewnt (bereisUtc 
prieea of n—l tariablca, except mcmey hot here money alco cornea into tha cqnatioii. He 
aiao dedorca aneqaatiooPL to, f)—11*0 torepreaent exprew damand aqoatka of money, 
whan Yvuatkoalioeomeand F tha rataof intoicatand La rnoetiootA randy. Thtamay 
sii OBH L (r, y)<B£ ]r«>tbc Cunhiide aqastko on partkolar aaramptioBS. 



AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR THE 
HIGH MONSOON LANDS* 

A. B. Mittra, B. Ac. (Nag.), Dip. Aqiuo. Boon. (Oxon.) 

India has a varied climate. The weather chaugcs (iOiHonatty 
and from region to region. Broadly H))eakiDg there are two ciiina< 
tological divisions. South whicli is more tropical in character and 
Nmrtb, lying beyond the tropic of cancer, ia ieea so. The north 
western parts of India present a relatively extreme climate, hot in 
Summer and cold in Winter, because of the dry conditions of the 
parts which are not raodihed by suflicient rainfall. 

The eastern imrtg comprising West Bengal, Assam and Bihar 
in the main are favoured both by the south west monsoon and the 
north east monsoon. In (his wet zone also comes the western coast 
strips of India. 

Of course in this note I am concerned mostly with the conditions 
of West Bengal. 

The annual rainfall ranges from about 68^ in the plains to more 
than 120’ in the hills. Over the year the maximum and minimum 
temperatures are 88.8 deg. F and 7‘2.:j deg. F respectively. 

West Bengal has an area of 00,136 sq. miles comprising 30 per 
cent, of the area and 35 per cent, of the population of undivided 
Bengal. At the time of partition the density of West Bengal was 
estimated at 751 persons per square mile. The natural growth of 
population since 1941 and the influx of about 3 million refugees from 
Bast Bengal has raised the density Uxjay to nearly 900 per square 
mile. 

Before chalking out any agricultural policy for such a densely 
populated area it is qecessary to be guided by the experiences of the 

past. 

It is a well known fact that the yield of paddy, the staple food 
crop of West Bengal has been falling continuously from its original 
level of production over a few decades. Other cropi also show almost 
the rame trend. 

• BmA io tbe lemiMj A on Popntotion nA RMoarees ol the Coattnoee of Gooiiaoa* 
wealth held at Osfoid from 89,4.0. to 10.7.8S. 
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The agricaltutftl statistics of India regarding the yield of paddy 
bear testimony to the fact. 

The following are the yields of paddy per acre recorded over two 
decades. 


1924-33 . 

.728 

lbs. 

per 

acra. 

1038-39. 

.714 

f 1 

If 

M 

1045-46. 

.711 

f * 

f 1 

f 1 

1948-40. . 

.609 

9 9 

t 9 

1 1 

1040-50. 

.6‘.J0 

• f 

If 

9 • 


This is one of the poorest yields of the crop in the World. It 
will be worthwhile to note the eoto{)aralive yields of rice and wheat 
{)er aero in other countries. 


RICK 

Countries Yields per ticre 
in lbs. (IU24-:I3) 

TUly .2.b(>3 

iliiptiu .2,270 

Egypt .2,ir>y 

C. H. A.1.4C‘.» 

West Kongjil . 998 

India. 728 


WHEAT 

(Countries Yields per acre 
in lbs. (1924 aa) 

Europe.1,114 

Canada. 072 

U. 8. A. 840 

Argentina. 780 

West Hcngal ... 7.38 

India. .034 


So before chalking out any policy I feel that it is necessary to 
find out the {wshible reasons for tlie |KX>r yields of crops and the 
gradual deterioration in yiold.s. If ibe causes can be found out which 
have been renwnsible h r our inefficient agriculture and if they arc 
remedied 1 think IhO agricultural {lolicy which is laid down for any 
area will bear fruit and the people concerned are sure to improve 
their economic condition. 

The agricultural industry and its • present structure when 
examined it rfiows clearly where the defect lies. 

At the outset we shall have to admit that the weaknesses of our 
agriculture are inherent in the structure of our i-nral economy. These 
weakuesaea have been emphasised by the continuing shortage in the 
production of food cropa and rkw materials for industry. Under the 
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present system of land tenure in West Bengal we find that tlie 
permanent settlements have benefited the landlords beeause they are 
the owners of lands and this system does not create an interest in the 
tenants (or bett« agriculture. There are two forms of tenancy by 
which the cultivators bold their lands, one is called Sanja and the 
other is called Bhaga system. Under Sanja system the rent is paid 
in kind. A certain fixed quantity of the produce, usually paddy, is 
paid to the landlord irrespective of the output. Under the Bhaga 
system the produce is divided between the landlord and the tenant. 
Normally it is divided equally between them but sometimes the share 
of the landlord is even higher. The Bhaga cultivator is regarded as 
a mere labourer. The owner of the land has the right to resume it 
from the cultivator at the end of the crop period and give it to 
another. 

Under such land systcni the cultivators cannot have incentive 
for belter production. The [last experiences have shown that this 
system reduces the occupancy tenants to the condition of landless 
labourers. 

It also has the effect of reducing the national income, it cannot 
be denied that the Bhaga lands are not cultivated efficiently. The 
incentive for application of labour and capital by the cultivator of the 
Bhaga lands is weakened by the thought that half the produce of 
such application will go to the landlord. The eiiiployment of labour 
and capital in the cultivation of laud is carried to what may be called 
the margin of profitability. Tliat is the |K>int at which the additional 
return to labour and capital by gradual diminution becomes $qual to 
the cost involved in it. ' . . < 

As there is no security of tenure the cultivator is ako htrt likely 
to make any investment of capital for the |)crmaneni improvement 
of laud. 

It is, therefore, clear that the ciiltivaiion of land under the 
Bhaga system tends to check the employtnent of labour and 
capital and jtheiefore to diminisl) tlie production of agricultural 
wealth. 

Besides land tenure size of holdings also has a great influence on 
both (diysical and economic efficiency of production. Statistics are 
available to show the proportion of i^icultural producers who own 
and cultmte different sizes of holdings in the different States of 
India. 
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The following are the figures:— 

Percentage of (amiliee with different eizee of land holdingt 
Btates Number of acres per bolding 



under 2 

2 to 5 

5 to 10 

10 and 

West Beogui 

34.7 

28.7 

20.0 

16.6 

Assam 

38.9 

27.4 

21.1 

12.6 

Butnbuy 





II. (jujrat 

27.r> 

25.7 

22.3 

24.5 

it. Duccau 

19.8 

10.7 

18.8 

44.7 

c. I’urnatic 

12.2 

19,2 

21.7 

46.9 

Madhya I’radcsli 

49.0 

21.0 

30.0 

Orissa 

r. 0.0 

27.0 

13.0 

10.0 

M ndrns 

51.0 

31.0 

7.0 

11.0 

Uttar 1'raiichli 

5.5.8 

25.4 

12.6 

0.0 

iMinjtkb 

87.9 

17.9 

20.5 

2J1.7 

We may ulho note he 

rc the 

funning 

units as foutni in < 


countrloH. 


(’omiiaralieo table of farming un{in 


Btnto in Indiii 

No. of acres 
per cultivator 

Country 

Average size 
of holdings 
(in acres) 

Bombay 

12.2 

Kuglund A Wales 

62.00 

Punjab (undivided) 

9.2 

( Mfrmauy 

21.30 

Mn<iras 

4.9 

France 

20.23 

Bihar & Orissa 

3.1 

Denmaik 

40.00 

Bengal (undividodi 

3.1 

Belgium 

14.50 

Assam 

3.0 

U. 8. A. 

148.00 

Central Provinces 

8.5 

Holland 

26.00 


From tUo Btand[)oint of national income the ideal size of an 
agricultural holding is that which attains the maximuiu efficiency in 
production. It is that size under which the employment of the other 
factors of production can be made with the greatest advantage so that 
from the same amount of cost the largest return is obtained. Under 
the existing methods of production it has been estimated that to be 
economic, a holding in West Bengal must have a minimum of !> acres. 
But from the statistics available we find that more than 63% of 
producers cultivate uneconomic holdings. The result of uneconomic 
fanning is that the majority of the agricultural producers live on the 
margin of profit and are unable to invest capital in the improvement 
of their lands. That is why there are strong social and economic 
grounds for reorganisation of land sj^lem in West Beog^. 
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Let us now o)n8ider labour m a faot<w of {Hrodnction In agrkuil* 
tore. West Bengal has a papulation of about 25 mil lions out of which 
18 milUona live in rural areas and most of them have agricultural 
livelihood. The census figures for 1951 show that 58% of the popu> 
latioo are engaged in agriculture and 42% in noo*agricultural 
pursuits. We should consider if such a large number of people are 
required for agriculture of the State. Total cultivated area of the 
Slate is 13 naillion acres and at the rate of economic holdings of 6 acres 
each we can gainfully employ 2.6 million people in agriculture. As 
far more people have been depending on agriculture the occupation ia 
now overcrowdc.tl and there is wide unemployment in that sector. A 
held worker does not find employment for more than 136 days in a 
year. Consequently human labour is wasted. 

It is by diverhification of the national economy that the most 
important factor of production, namely, human labour, acquires the 
best opportunity for employment and adjustment in the different 
section.*^ of the country’s economic affairs. With the absorption of 
surplus labour into industry and the elimination of wasted labour in 
agricult me, the value of human lahour in agriculture would rise. 

The ])Ower of a State to supjiort a {xipulation in these days does 
not depend entirely on the amount of its production of foodstuffs but 
on its capacity to produce wealth in whatever forms it may be. If 
West Bengal can increase her industries so as to give employment 
to all the people of working ago excepting those who are gainfully 
occupied in agriculture, she will be abio to sup{X)rt even a larger 
population in better condition than she can now. Only when 
full employaient is possible can wo expect that the Btate will be 
able to maintain the growing population at a reasonable standard of 
living. 

It is difTicult therefore to enifisage any long term increase in 
agricultural pro<]uctivity in the overpopulated rural areas scattered 
over West Bengal without a greater measure of industrial develop¬ 
ment in those rural areas, ludiistriaiisation would help the increase 
of agricuitunii production directly by providing a market for its 
{ffoduce, either through the expansion of the urban market or through 
the expansion of demand for agricultural raw materials and also 
indirectly by providing alternative means of employment for the rural 
population. 

Sometimes it may appear that the first urgent necessity is tot 
iroprovemeot io the naethode of agricnUoral production, but unless 
improvement in both the agrienltiirml and noo«agricaltaral sectorf is 
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simtiltsneouR tbe benefits to be deriyed from improvement in the 
methods and tecbniques of agricnltare would not be long meioteined. 

Adequate capital is also necessary for ratiomg any indoa^y. 
Present income of an average cultivator in West Bengal ia so email 
that the part which is paved for raaintaioing the farm in proper condi¬ 
tion is quite inadequate for the purpose and the result is that the 
productivity |)er acre is going down day by day. 

The aim of the agricoltaral jiolicy should be such that there ia 
improvement in the supplies of commodities and services for bmnan 
consumption po that t!ic population may be able to attain to a satis^ 
factory standard of life and every individual in the {wpulatiou may be 
able to develop bin capacities to the full. And to my mind the solution 
may be found in undeitaking sevctai Kdienies both long term and 
short term under reorganised Hyslorn of agriculture. 

Wo launched a (irow More Food cairpaign in the past and it is 
now generally recognised that the (r.M.F. campaign suffered in 
efficiency by being spread over the whole Stale. Intensive metliole of 
cultivation have many deffnite advantages. Limited resources produce 
better results when confined to a small area. Moreover, admini.strative 
efficiency can bo be.^t secured in intensive areas because the resources 
can be allocated pioperly and definite res{)onsibiiities can be given. 

Progress in agriculture may be possible but it will not bo rapid 
until the cultivators receive some basic education. The higlur the 
general standard of intelligence and education, the more lapid would 
be progress in agriculture. The results of progress are likely to be 
better used for the welfare of the jieople in general. 

8o when any agricultural policy has to bo thought of all these 
measures will have to be given iloe consideration. 

All kinds of farm technology may be classified into three gronps 
and the agritultiiral policy of a particular area should aim at achieving 
the target of j*roduction through these methods. 

(1) That which increases mainly the productivity per acre such 
as introduction of double cropping with high yielding, varieties of crops 
accompanied by a prrqHU rotation system. 

(2) That which imroa-ses mainly tbe productivity per man hour 
such as application of power machines and other forms of farm equip¬ 
ment. 

(3) That wltii h increases both the productivities such as use of 
irrigation water, chemical fertilisers, control of plant and livestock, 
diseases and psts and adoption of new methods for preventing eroaioii 
and maintaining soil fertility. 
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Among the long term MrUeroet the irrigation {trolecta are lao^ 
important for West Bengal. 

* On the basis of rainfall and climate we have two clear seaiont fot 
growing crops. The rainfalt is concentrated dnring monsoon tesaon 
and is on an average CO* while in the winter it is less than 4*. The 
uneven distribution of rain and its failure during the critical periods, 
urges the need for irrigation in the case even of crops grown in the 
monsoon season. Four inches of rain is not enough to grow auy crop ; 
fo artificial watering is ncces.sary for the successful growth of cold 
weatlier crops. 

It is imperative on our part to go for double cropping to achieve 
the maximum fgricuitural production which increases the wealth of 
the rural iiopnlution and increases their purchasing power. Like crop 
husbandry, animal husbaiulary should occupy an important place in 
the economy for supply of bullocks as a source of power on the farm 
and milk for the |>opulation, Thus there is great necessity for mixed 
farming. Double cropping also gives a chance for growing fodder as 
a second crop on which depends to a considerable extent tlie success 
of livestock farming. 

To a considerable extent increased production can be obtained by 
judicious manuring and by sowing improved seeds. From the point 
of view of her soil and climatic conditions paddy is the most important 
ciop fur West Bengal. Hut commercial crops like jute, tobacco, oil seeds 
and pulses are very important as under certain conditions. If there 
is shortage of fm^d crops in the State the latter may be imported 
against export of fibre crops and tobacco. 

The best method of following successful agricultural policy it to 
draw up a production programme showing the level of production of 
both food and commercial crops to the best economic advantage. The 
solution for the production programme coUid be found in the co*opera* 
tive management of agriculture if the aim it to maintain relative pricet 
of different agricultural commodities in tuch a way as to increate food 
production and also to increase the production of cropt for commennat 
purposet. 
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India's First Five Year Tian relates to the economic development 
of the conutry during the period to 1955>d6. It covers the 

whole of tlie Indian Union and embraces the developmdht programme 
of the Union and the States. The total outlay estimated in the 
Draft Outline was Rs. 1,493 crores, which in the Final Plan has been 
raised to Rs, 2,969 orores and alioealed in the following order between 
the Central and the State Governments:— 



KH. crores 

Central Government including railways 

1,241 

Btates: Fart A 

610 

Part B 

173 

Part C 

32 

Jammu and Kashmir 

13 


The Plan has a private sector and a public sector. The opera* 
tional part relates only to the public sector: but the programme of 
the private sector is also discussed. If the national income increases 
in the hve year pericxl by Rs. 1,000 crores and 25 per cent, of this 
amount is diverted to capital formation, the total resources available 
for the period would come to about R«. 3,150 crores to Rs. 3,250 
orores, of which the development programme of the public sectmr 
would absorb about Ha. 1600*1700 crores. The public sector would 
thus absorb aboift 50 per cent, of the total investible resources 
available to the country during the period. 

The Plan sets forth with clarity and in detail the economic 
policies necessary to implement the planned development in both 
tba sectors. It lays down an order of [uricHities of development and 
investment in accordance with the needs of the country and the 
availability of finance. It has all the essential featnres of democratic 
^nning and sets forth the social {principles and oblectives and lays 
down economic policies through .which the objective can be achieved 
dtnring the period. It specifies the targets of {HodoctRUi during the 
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{dattning period wliid) in respect of agriculture, irrigatiou and power 
aud iodualry are gieeu below :— 


1. Agriculture 1950^1 

1965-66 

Foodi^iuK (Million tons) 

62,7 

61.6 

Cotton (Lakh bales) 

29.7 

42.2 

Jute (lakh bales) 

33.0 

68.9 

Sugarcane (million tons) 

6.6 

0.3 

Oil-seeds (million tons) 

5.1 

5.6 

11. Irrigatiou and Power 

1950-51 

1955-66 

Major irrigation (milliou acres) 


6.6 

Minor 


11.5 

Electrical energy (Million Kilowatts) 2.3 

3.6 

III. Industry 

Pig iron and finislied steel 

(hakh tons) 

13.3 

20.3 

Cement (lakh tons; 

26.9 

48.0 

Aluminium (Thousand tons) 

3.7 

12.0 

Cotton manufacture yarn (million 

lbs) 

1179 

1640 

Mill cloth (Million yards) 

3718 

4700 

Handloom (Million yards) 

810 

1700 

Jute manufactures (Thousand tons) 692 

1200 


The Plan proposes to raise the national income from Hs. d,(<00 
crores in the base year 1950>51 to Its. 10,000 crores in the final 
year of the Plan, which meana an increase of about 11 per cent, 
in the final year. 25 per cent, of iho additional income is to be 
devoted to capital formation and thus Its. 600 crores or 9 per cent, 
will be available for consumption. There will thus be a moderate 
nse in the standard of living over the pre<plan year 1950-61. The 
per capita income is to be doubled by 1977>7d by which year the 
target of 20 per cent, of national income available for capital formation 
is to be achieved. 

The main problem is whether adequate finance will be available 
for implementing the Plan and for achieving the im-geta. The 
neceaaary ontlay of Its. 2,069 crores is prima facie not beyond our 
m^na. The Centre and States have annually been spending about 
Rs. 1,000 crores on revenue and capital accounts. The Commisfion 
have indicated the following couicea to finance the Plan :-*• 
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Crores of ropees 


Savings from current revenues at the Centre 

and in the States 568 

Bailways 170 

Private savings through loans 115 

Small savings and unfunded debt 270 

Deposits and other funds 135 

total 1258 


Thug the Commission have pot the normal budgetary resources 
of the Centre, including the railways and the States at Ha. 1,258 
crores. After taking into account Bs. 156 crores of foreign aid 
already received, there is still a gap of Ks. 655 crores. "This gap,*’ 
the Commission points out, “has to be met from further external 
resources or, in the absence of it, by additional inca.>-ures of internal 
taxation and borrowing and from deheit financing." The Commission 
further observes that *‘the amount of sterling releases likely to be 
available in this five year period, i.c., Its. 2‘.)() crores, may thus be 
regarded, so far as it is possible to visualise nou, as the safe upper 
limit to deficit financing." Tlio position will, of course, Iiave to be 
reviewed from time to time in the light of the prevailing conditions. 
The Commission is definitely of the view that if external assistance 
is not forthcoming to the necessary extent theio will have to be 
marginal adjuHtment.s in the Plan, but a planned outlay broadly of 
the order of Ks. 2,0GU crores will still havt* to be kept as the target in 
order to lay the fouiulution for iimre rapid deveioprmmt in the future. 

Thus on the assumption that the target of Hs. 2,069 crores is to 
be acliievcd at any cost to lay the foundation for more rapid 
development of Indian economy in the future, it is clear that the 
gap of Ks. 656 crores will liave to be met Irom external assistance, 
failing which by additional ta.xation and ixirrowing and from deficit 
finaucing form which u safe up{XT limit of Hs. 290 crores has been 
kept in (he first instance. Hence whatever its amount, deficit 
financing must play a very ira|x>rtuiit part in providing finance in the 
First Five Year Plan period. It is likely to be of the order of about 
Hs. 600 crore« for the following reasons- 

Tlie Plan puts the estimated saving from railways at Rs. 170 
crores : whereas the Draft Outline of 1951 put the estimates uuder 
this head at Rs. 120 crores, made up of Hs. 90 crores for developineut 
tcom railway funds and Rs. 30 crores for developineut out of the 
ordinary I'evenues of the railWays. The Commiseiou have not 
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explained the additional eaiiuiate ot Hi>. 50 crure^, which likely 
to add to the overall deficit. 

Secondly, the budgetary trendK in the Btatex and the Centre 
do not bear out the optimiKtic catculationa of the Commiiwiou both 
on revenue and capital accunntja. In ]951<-52. the overall deficit of 
States A and B was of the order of Ka. 67 crorea and in 105'2«53, 
it was reduced to Ra. 65 crores. In 1952-63, the deficit on revenue 
account alone was about Rs. 30 rrorcK. The position of the States 
will improve as a result of the acceptance of the rctrommendatious 
of the Finance Connnissiou by the Oovernment with elTecl from AfHril, 
1952. I'lider the recommendations the States will get an increase of 
Rs. 21 crorcs annually in grants from tlie Centre iia compared with 
the three year average. Their share of net income tax procedda baa 
been raised from 50 to 55. Thirdly, they are to get a share in certain 
Union excise duties, namely, tobacco, matches and vegetable products. 
Fourthly, less developed Slates will get grants for the expansion of 
primary education. The grants-in-aid of the jutc-prodneing States 
have been raised in lieu of Ibeir sliare of the jute export duly. All 
this will mean an addition of about Rs. 21 crores per annum to State 
revenues. In other words, llic financial help to the States will 
increase from an annual average of Its. 05,12 crores to Rs. 85.98 
crores. 

Out of (ho target of Rs. oOfc crores from revenue surplus, the 
Commis.«ion has placed the share of tlie States at Rs. 408 crores 
and has staled that these (iovernments will have to raise Rs. 282 
crores of additional revenue over the five years or slightly over 
Rs. 4G crorcs unniiaily. (living allowance for the additional aid which 
the Centre will give them, there is likely to he a deficit of alK)ut 
R.<. 80 crore^ over the fi\e-year period in the case of the States. The 
Centre is likely to raise its share of Hs. 100 crores in five years. It 
had a surplus of R.s. 02 crores in 1951-.52 on revenue account, which 
fell to Rs. 8.73 crores in \05‘2-68. 8'he .additional annual grants 
recommended to be made by the Centre to the States are not likely 
to have nn adverse effect on the (.'eutre, for the CommisHiou have 
taken the needs of the States and the Centre’s ability to pay into 
consideration in recommending the additional grants. 

Further, the Planning Commission has placed the item of pn'nrte 
savings tiirougb ioan:4, Kinall savings, etc., at Rs. 385 crores. Hie loan 
market is dnll and stationary, though the {xrsition regarding wrair 
savings i>etter. Under smalt savings the amount moved from 
Rs. 8^1 rrures in 1960-51 to Rs. 46 crores in 1962-68; but the average 
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target of Ra. 54 arisrea baa not been reached. Hence a sKnifall of 
about Ra. 45 crorea may be anticipated under tbia bead. 

The amount of farther external aaaistance ia not likely to rmcb 
the figure of Ba. 365 crorea. It will depend upon the international 
situation, which recently has shown signs of improvement, but any targe 
dependence upon it might upset our calculations and America upon 
whom we can mainly look for assistance has her own commitments. 

Finally, borrowing and additional taxation cannot cover (he 
sbortfail of Rs. 365 crores. The commission has suggested a wider 
coverage of taxation and indirect taxation is to play a more signifi. 
cant role in development finance. The Commission have included 
in tbeir estimates for increased revenues items like taxation of land, 
sales taxes and death duties. They have not suggested tlie imposition 
of the salt tax or the almlition of prohibition. 

We may now examine the variou.s as{)ect.s of deficit financing 
in the context of the Five Year Plan. Deficit financing implies 
that the Governineut meets its excess of expen.ses over revenue 
receipts either by utilising its cash balances or by borrowing money 
from the Reserve Bank of India against (rovernmeiit securities. 
In either case, the Reserve Bank of India prints notes and the newiy 
created money is added to the receipts of the i>eriod and spent. 
Deficit financing, therefore, enables the Government to carry out a 
programme of expenditure in excess of the current receipts of the 
Government from the public. 

The newly created money need not cause an eipiivaleni addition 
to the purchasing power of the community, (icnerally speaking, 
government disbursements increase the sjiending power of the com- 
munity, while Government receipts reduce it. There may, however, 
t>e some di.Hbureements and receipts which exercise no influence on 
the spending power of the community, e.g., foreign receipts and 
disbursements. Even internall), Government may redeem securities. 
This will increase the deposits of the banks. Unless the banks 
expand credit, the expansion of deposits will only increase the idle 
balances with banks. Hence in appraising the effect of deficit 
financing, the significant fact i.s the addition made to the community's 
spending power by budget deficit. If deficit financing increases the 
spending power of the community, it may iuo^ase the total current 
demand for goods and services in (he country, which would raise the 
general price level. Tliis might cause inflation, which ia the main 
drawback of deficit financing. 

The priiiuipai factors which determine the relatiottship between 
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an increase of a given siae in the community’s spending power and 
inflation are three: (1) the eootiouiic situation, (2) the productive 
expenditure of Government, and (3) the Government policy in non- 
bndgetary spheres. 

When trade is slack, budget deficits may lead to a revival of 
economic activity as was done under the economic recovery ftfogramme 
of President Roosevelt in the U.S.A. and in many countries of Europe 
in the thirties of this century. 

Instances of productive expenditure of Government are invest¬ 
ment in the construction of productive assets; but if the Government 
acquires existing assets by paying compensation, this investment 
wtlJ nut come in the category of productive expenditure. Grants 
made to industrial concerns for expanding capacity or output and 
expenditure incurred on Grow-More-Food Campaign or on schemes 
for training of woikmen are other instances of productive expenditure 
incurred by Government. This expenditure is inflationary like 
any other; but even then it stands in a class by itself. Firstly, it 
holds out the prospect of augmenting production and of widening 
employment op[X)rtunities by bringing info use the unexploited re¬ 
sources of the country. Secondly, it tends to augment the national 
income and it seeks to expand the revenue and bormwing capacity 
of the Government. With an increase in national income, a deficit 
of a given sixe, computed as a ratio of the nations) income, would 
fall with an increa-se in the nationai income. Thirdly, it would 
augment the capital stock, cheapen production and lower the average 
unit cost of production in course of time. Hence it will produce 
disinflationary tendencies in the future. 

Ijet us analyse the investment to be made in (ho Five Year 
Plan in the light of the above tests.. Thu various heads under which 
the expenditure is incurred are given below :— 


Head 

Rs. 

Per cent. 


Crores 

of total 

Agricnlture and commnniiy development 

361 

17.6 

Irrigation 

168 

8.1 

Multipurpose irrigation and power projects 

263 

12.9 

Power 

127 

6.1 

Transport and cmnmuoications 

497 

24.3 

Industry 

173 

8.1 

Social services 

340 

16.4 

Bebabilitaikm 

8.5 

4.1 

JlisceHaneout 

62 

2,6 
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According to the above^ irrigation, agricultnre, power, trantport 
and industry are to absorb the bulk of expenditure. Even under 
the head 'social services’ the ex|)enditore on technical training is 
of a devuiopinental nature. It will mean an addition of about 
Re. ],20(.) crores to the stock of {productive capital in the public 
sector under irrigation, power, transport and industry. There will 
also be an addition to capital in the private sector. This addition 
to productive capacity constitutes (he eHS6iic<c of planning. The expen* 
diture satisfies the ttiroe^fold test of firoductivo expenditure laid 
down above. 

Farllx^r, *25 |ier cent, of the additional income of Rs. 1,000 
crorcs in the First Five Year Plan {leriod will be devoted to saving. 
The {ilanned outlay will not Hubstaiuially increase the s{tendiiig power of 
the comniunity beyond what is warranted by an cKpao.sion in pro¬ 
duction. Tlie planned outlay would augment national income and 
expand the revenue and boriowing capacity of the (iovernuient. It 
will augment production and widen employment opportunities and 
add to the capital sUx'k and cheapen production and lower the cost 
of production in course of time. 

It is, however, necessary to hold the price lino steady, failing 
which the calculations of the cost of the Plan will bo u{)set. More 
funds will be needed with a rise in the [>rice structure to finance 
the same development. Inflation will not only rai.se prices: it will 
also change relative prices and iin(x>se greater burden upon certain 
sections of the public. 

If, therefore, the choice is between economic development with 
deficit financing and status quo in economic conditions with steady 
prices, we must accept deficit financing of a reasonable degree. The 
Oovornment should follow such a policy in the non*budgetary sphere 
as to hold the price line steady. lu other words, *we much 
cushion the economy against the effects of deficit financing 
by a stricter control of capital issue.s, rationing of credit, 
control of distribution of essential commodities, compulsory savings, 
etc.' Control over capital issues will divert the resources to the 
planned sector and the same would be the effect of rationing and 
coniro! of credit. These oontorls must, however, be systematically 
devised and efficiently administered and imposed at strategic points 
only so »K to safeguard tbe interest of the public and ensure the 
efficiency of planning. 

Deficit financing accompanied liy controls will not solve the problem 
of capital formation in tbe long period. We cannot stretch the cushion 
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beyond • oerWn poant. Ge^tel formeium miut be {tfomoM 
iooeeeing ihe voJume of nelion^ eaYinse, both public end privete. 

mie CSoramisiioii have enviaaged the doubling of the per eapita 
qatkmal income by 1977-78 through a eeriee of follow-np plana. 
Hiis is to be achieved through a aubftantia) increaae in national 
aavings. In the Firat Firo Year Plan, 90 per eeut. of the national 
income ia to be saved. From 1955-56 to 1967>68, 60 per cent, of 
the additional income ia to be aaved every year and thereafter 30 
per cent, ao that the rate of saving will be kept tdable at 30 per 
cent, of the national income. 

Aa the Coroiuisf^ion admita Ubia represents a high level of effort 
considering the rates of saving attained in other oountriea*, and it 
will require a big surplus and its proper tapping so as to fnovent 
ita diaaipation in unplanned consumption. For this purpose, ^ 
scope of the public sector will have to be enlarged. State fauna 
may be started in suitable places by bringing new land under cnItiU 
vation. State trading may also be resorted to in the apiMt>priate 
spheres both in external trade and in internal trade. The State 
may enter the field of banking by starting new institutions in placta 
where at present the banking facilities do not exist. State banka 
exist side by side with private banks in Australia and other countries. 

Savings should also be tapped through taxation : but much 
higher revenue cannot be obtained from this source. The scopa 
for new direct taxation is extremely narrow. More than 90 per 
cent, of the income-tax collections of the assesaees came from tha 
upper income brackets and from ronipany profits. The number of 
persons having taxable income in India is between 6 and 6 lakhs 
out of a popoistion of 36 crores. The number of persona baidng 
taxable incomes in the United Kingdom is, on the other band, 
li crorea out of a population of 4 crores. In ihe U.B.A. 44 million 
persons are assessees out of a population of 135 million. Hence 
emphasis has to be shifted to indirect taxation. To bear additional 
indirect taxation would require a niOTe active measure of public 
understanding and co-operation. It wonld be possible when the 
utmost economy is exercised in Government expenditure apd the 
disparities in private incomes are rapidly reduced. 

Bonowing most be resorted to tap savings. In the last World 
.War, the foreign Government could raiM loans to the extent of 
over Be. 1,000 crores in the internal money market. The national 
Government of to-day should be able to ina{^ enough public con¬ 
fidence to the eame extent now. If the inflationary conditions of 

. tM«n rr 
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the Wtf pttiod made floatatiottB of loans easy, wt shoald a^ieal 
to public entbusiaam for financing planning. We should also find 
help in the greater al]«round prosperity which the Plan is expected to 
bring about. New techniques of borrowing may be evolved to link 
Government loans with specific schemes of local development. Pro* 
vident funds should be set up and a portion of wages may be 
paid in savings certificates. The Government may issue special 
development loans for five years at attractive rates of interest. If 
a proper approach is made and adequate publicity is given, the problem 
of development finance should not prove beyond our means. In 
development finance in the future, the savings of the lower income 
groups ought to be tapped to a greater and greater extent. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the estimated cost of 
the Plan of Bs. 2,069 crores over five years is not too high. The 
Centre and State Governments between themselves are already spen* 
ding about Hs. 1,000 crores per annum on revenue and, capital 
accounts. Deficit financing as noted above will have to be resorted 
to; but properly controlled it cau bo a powerful instrument in 
improving our standard of living. Many countries have used it to 
finance war and to fight depression. We in India can utilise it 
to fight poverty and to relieve mass uneiuployment. At important 
stages in the execution of the Plan, there must be a critical exami¬ 
nation of the results as against estimates drawn up beforehand. 
This may serve as a healthy check in the light of past experience. 
The success of a nationwide Plan like this must depend upon the 
probity, integrity and sense of responsibility of those who are 
entrusted with its administration aud upon the co-operation of the 
public to secure which the Government should do everything in 
its power. 
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THE RGVEDIC PEOPLE 


Nanimadhab CaAUDBoai 

U is proposed to place before the reader the results of»itodjf 
of the cultural relations amongst the i^vedic people based exoluaifely 
OD the hymns of the ^gveda. 

The object with which the study was undertaken was lo obtain 
a correct and clear picture of the J^gvedic world, that is, the ^edic 
people and society by piecing together details collected from the text 
and independently of extraneous material. As the study concluded 
there arose the question of fixing up the picture that emerged in 
view in its proper place. In other words, it was felt to be necessary 
to discuss afresh the problem of assigning the l^gvedic phase of 
Indian culture historically, racially and ideologically to Us proper 
place in the cycle of the earliest chapters of Indian culture. Another 
important point that attracted attention was how the evidence of 
the text reacted unfavourably to certain current notions about the 
{Igvedic phase of culture, the exponents of this culture and their 
racial affinities and tended to relegate to the background, in the 
process, the romantic picture formed at the dawn of the European 
Vedic studies, of a band of nomadic, fair*skinoed, fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed priestly warriors newly arrived on the banka of the Indus from 
the Western Asian steppes and im{) 06 ing their political and cultural 
domination on the non-Aryan Dasa and Dasyu aborigines of India. 

The scope of the study was purposely restricted to the examina¬ 
tion of the references in the l^gveda uf historical, political, eoctal and 
racial interest. As required by the special oouditions of the J(tgvedio 
society a detailed review was made of all the aspects of the life and 
ideologies of the dominant section of this society namely, the pfi clans. 

The 9gvedic hymns have been the principal evidence used in this 
study and this eddence has been used freely and copiously to the 
exclusion of extraneous evidence. The speculations and interpretatioos 
of foreign and Indian Vedic scholars have been generally kept out of 
view all through the study except in the brief concluding section in 
which the racial problem of the ^gvedic Aryans has been discussed. 
The theories discussed in this eectioD are the theories of the e&nd* 
logiete. 
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Dioishn of the ^gpedic People 

The dmfitOD of peoples in N.-W. Indie and Eastern India, at 
least as fu east as Magadha (Kikat) in the ^gvedic period or of 
the peoples mentioned in the i^greda does not seem to be made on 
any uniform principle or system in the text. In so far as the evidence 
of the text is concerned there is hardly any definite basis for dividing 
all the peoples or tribes mentioned therein into Xryas and non-Xryas 
or Into different racial groups We |)ro{)ose to examine the nature 
of the grounds on which each classification of peoples as is found in 
the text has been made conscioasiy or otherwise and find out what 
light our investigation throws on the com{K>sition of the 
soceity. 

The first division of peoples in the Itgveda that appears to have 
been made more or less consciously by the composers of the hymns 
is between the Irya and the Dasyn and Dasa. A second and 
much narrower division is between the white*8kinned and the black* 
skinned. The third broad division made in the text is between 
the friends and the enemies of the composers of the hymns. 

I. Tee Aryar, the Dasas and Dartus 
The ^ryas distinguished from the Dasas and Dasyus 

The Dasas snd Dasyns are distinguished from the Aryas from 
the beginning to the end of the text. In an important rk what 
distingni^ed the Dasyus from Arya is explained. The difference 
was that the Aryaa performed yajfias and the Dasyus did not; 
the Aryas were followers of vrata, the Dasyus were without vrata 
and followers of bad vrata.' There were other points of difference 
to which reference will be made. Indra is prayed to destroy the 
Daayus and increase the might and glory of the Aryas (I. 103. 3). 
Indn distinguishes between the Dasa and the Arya (X. 86. 19). 
He ia prayed to subdue to the Arya all the hostile Disa tribes 
(VI. 96. 2). The A^wins destroy the Dasyus and create a great light 
for the Aryas (I. 117. 21). Agni ia stated to have created more 
vigour for the Aryas and expelled the Dasyus from th^ir abodes 
(VII. 5. 6). In I. 11.18, it is stated that Indra has revealed light 

urifi 
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for the Iryfts, the Duyae beve set od hie left. Again, **We pny 
hoioage to those that having found shelter in you surpass brastfal 
men, overcome the Dasyus by means of Arya ways of life.’*' X« 
the above references the Dasas and Dasyas are distingui^ed from 
the Aryas as their enemies, or opponents or rivals. There are other 
references in the text in which the Aryas and the D&sasand Dasyus 
are mentioned separately pointing to the t’ 9 >'a desire to distinguish 
the two peoples, but they are united despite this difference, in bosti- 
lity to the fsi and his gods. These references are important as 
showing tliat there were enemies of the siugers among the Xryas. 
Indra is invoked to destroy unfriendly ineii (aiuitran) among Aryas 
and Dasyus (VI. 19. 3). Agni and Indra are prayed to destroy 
the Dasa and the Arya enemies (VI. 60. 1). Varutja and Agni are 
invoked to destroy the Dasa and the irya enemies of Sudas (VI. 88.1). 
There were godle^NS tueu among the Dasas aud the Aryas and Indra U 
invoked to defeat whoever atnoug them designs to hght the seers 
(X. 38 5>. Indra is prayed to take away the weatx>n of the assailant 
be he a Dasa or an Arya (X. 102. 3). In a prayer to Manyu it is 
said “May we overcome Diisa and .\rya opponeuts'* (X.88. 1). In 
V. 34. G, it is stated that Indra, the subduer of the universe and 
awe-inspiring, subdues Dasas and Atyas. 

The desire to distiuguish the two {leoples is noticeable in a few 
other t'ks in which the Dasa or Dasyu appears with the Arya in the 
camp of the faithful. In X. 86. 19, Indra says, “I have been 
casting my eyes on all sides. I am l<x>king out for D&sa and Arya 
peoples. I am driuking soma among those that cook saeridcial food 
or prepare the soma juice.” In VIII. 51. 9, it is said that hymns 
to Indra are song by Aryas and Dasss. There is a very important 
admission made in a fk where it is stated that the Aryas are equal 
to the Dasas.* 

In the references given above the only specific basis of distinc¬ 
tion between the Aryas and the Dasas and Dasyus that is mentioned 
is that the latter did not perform sacrifices while the former did and 
(bat they were apa-vratas and o-vratas while the former were anu* 
vrotas. But as other references show this ground of distmetion 
did not hold good in all cases. 
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The Aryavarna and the Ddsavanfa 

There is no doubt that the word varm in the lense of caste, 
tribe or class was used in the {Igvedic period though opinionB diifer 
as to whether the fourfold caste system was in force at that time. 
The Aryavarna is mentioned as opposed to the Ba^us. " Indra 
felt glad and his gladness also gladdened the hymnists . . . Indra 
has bestowed the gifts of the horse, of the sun, of cows sufficient in 
number to satisfy many people, be has given wealth in gold, be has 
protected the Aryavarna by slaying the Dasyus.’* ' It is clear that 
the enemy is the Dasyu, but who are meant by Aryavarna 9 Tbe 
context shows that they are the recipients of gifts from Indra, that 
is to say, the singers of lauds to Indra. In 11. V2. 4 Oftsamada fsi 
sings the praise of Indra, “ He who has made this transitory universe, 
puts the Dassvarna in inferior and secret place and having defeated 
the enemy robs him of all hie riches like a vyadha is Indra." * Here 
the Dasavarpu clearly mean.4 the Dasa people who were enemies of 
the singers and whose rich(^^ were coveted by them. The word varna, 
it is obvious, gives only a collective sense and the desire to distinguish 
tbe two is again noticeable. 

The Dasa and Dasyu : tico terms synonymous 

There are many references in the text to show that the terms 
Dasa and Dasyu and in some cases the term asura were used as 
synonymous. Namuci is called a Dasa and a Dasyu (V. 30. 7. 9). 
Sambara and Susna, generally called Dasa, are also spoken of as Dasyu 
(I. 61. 6 ; IV. 16. 12) ; Pipra is called a Dasa and an Asura (VIII. 
32. 2 ; X. 138. 3); Karanja and Parnaya were Dasyus (X. 48. 8) aud 
Asurae (I. 53. 8) ; Vangfda was a Dasyu and an asura (I. 51. 5, 9) ; 
V{*tta was a Dasyu, an asura, a Da^^a (I. 33. 4 ; I. 138. 5). He is 
also called a deva (1.32. 12). Aurnavabha and Ahisuva were called 
Dasyus ; again, alcing with Srbinda, Anarsuni and Pipru they were 
called Dasa (VIll. 32. 2). Indra is called a destroyer of Asurae 
(VI. 22. 4), like a wolf to the Dasyus (VIII. 55. 1; 56.1>2 etc.), 
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be lowoTB bis weepon for killing Diaaii (VIll, 94.97). In IV, 38, 4, 
it is ststed, ** Indrs, yon have dejH'ived these Dssytts of ill good 
qoftlitiee; yon have made the Dasas deserving of the contempt of 
all.*' Indra's aid is invoked iodiscritninately against the Disas and 
Dasyas for the benefit of the iryas ‘I. .'J4. 8. 9; VI 35. 3.8; 
18. 3). The wealth and cities of the DaniaB and DaHyus are mentioned 
indiscriminately and they are condemned without discrimination as 
being without rites and sacrifice and as Imstile to lodra and to the 
faithful singers. 


Reasons of hostUity against the Dasos and Dasym 

The DSsas and Dasyus so often distinguisbod from the Aryas 
were their enemies. One of the reasons of enmity was their lack of 
faith in and hostility to Arya practices (see I. 61, 8. 9). But the 
references given above in whic h the Dasas or Dasyus are coupled 
with .Iryas as enemies show that this enmity on religious grounds 
extended to some of the members of the class of people recognised as 
Aryas. Obviously there were other reasons of bostility. We shall 
examine here some references to the Dasas and Dasyus in which 
difference in respect of religion docs not api)ear to be the most 
important point for consideration with the fsis. 

Thongh the Dasas aftd J.)asyus are given so much prominence in 
the text as enemies of the Aryas it is very curious that with the 
exception of one no Dasa or Dasyu tribe is mentioned. The excep¬ 
tion is the Panis who are called Dasyus. A number of individual 
Dasas and Dasyus are mentioned in many of the hymns. The most 
prominent among such individual enemies were Namuci, ^u^i^a, 
Sarabara, Pipru, Arbuda, Vangfd, Cotuuri, Dhuni, Kuyava, Nava- 
vastva, Brhatdratha, Karanja, Parnaya, Vati, Varci, etc. Bonie of 
these Dasa or Dasyu enemies were powerful princes with strong 
cities, large territories and vast wealth. Pipru’s cities destroyed by 
Indra are referred to in I. 51. 6 and VI. 20. 7. Destruction of his cow- 
settlements is referred to in X. 99. 11. There ate frequent references 
to the destruction of Bambara’s ninety-nine cities, the hundredth 
city being given to Divod&sa for dwelling there (IV. 26. d), to Bis 
100 stone cities being given to Divodasa (IV. 80. 20), to the destruc¬ 
tion of the cities of 8u$Da and looting of his riches (IV. 80. 18), 
to the iron cities of the Dasyus (11.20.8), to the seven autumnal* 
dties of the D&sae (VI. 20. 1), to the 100 cities of Vangfda, etc. 
There are nnmerons referencee to the riches, wealth in cows, horses, 
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chariots of the D&sas and Dasyns (1.33.4 ; 176.4 ; TI« 16.4; IV. 36. 
13, etc.). The property of the Dasas on the biUs and in the plains 
is referred to in X. 69 . 6. In X. 48. 2, Indra says that 1^ had 
robbed the Dasyos of iheir poFt^Kbions. There are several relwences 
to the might of the Dasau and Dasyos. Indra shattered the DIsa 
who regarded himself immortal (fl. 11. *2). In X. 138. 3, it is said 
that the Aryas were equal to the Dasas. The Sandikas were prond of 
their prowess (II. 3(>. 8). Navavastva and Bybatdratha were power¬ 
ful chiefs. Their power had increased so much that Indra had to 
crush them (X. 49. 6). Varchin had thousands of followers 
(IV. 30. 16). The army of thirty thousand strong of Cumori and 
Dbuui was destroyed by Indra (IV. 30. 21). There is evidence 
in the text of military cj-operatioo between the Dasas and Dasyus 
and others. There is no doubt (hat the confederacy of twenty 
princes with an army of 60,000 strong opposing * helpless * Susrava 
and n>nted by Indra included Dusa or Dasyn princes (1. 53. 9^. 
A number of references have been given above which show that the 
Aryas often made conunon cause with the Dasas and Dasyus. 

Bo much for the vast wealth and power of the Dasa or Dasyu 
enemies destroyed by Indra. We find that seizure of the coveted 
possessions of the Dasas and Dasyus was a regular feature of Indra's 
wars with them. An examination of the references to these wars 
shows that Indra battled against these Dasa and Dasyu enemies for 
the sake of particular fsis or for tlieir patrons or yajaiuanas. 

Namuci was destroyed for the benefit of Nanii son of Saya 
(VI. 20. G); Susua was destroyed for Kiitsa rsi of the Angira family 
(VI, 20, 5 ; 26. 3: X. ‘. 9. 9); the Panis catted Dasyus were crushed 
for the benefit of the same person (V. 20. 4): Dhuni and Cumori 
wore killed for the benefit of the royal sage Dabhiti (VI. 20, 18); 
Vangfda was crushed for the faithful Iljisvana (I, 53. 8), son of 
Vidathi (IV. 10. 13); Pipru was destroyed for the benefit of Iljisva 
fsi (VI. 20. 7), son of Ujisa ; Navavastva was desjmiled of bis wealth 
and killed for Kavi, son of U4ana (VI. 20. 11) ; Kujava was kitted 
for the prince Duryoni (I. 174. 7); Mrgaya was killed .for the benefit 
of tbe prince 8utarva (Vlll. S. 19); the mighty Sambara was despoiled 
of his wealth and hurled down from mountain top for the benefit of 
(he ^Qce Atithigva (Divodasa) (VI 26. 3. 5); Earanja and Pamaya, 
two Dasyu chiefs, were defeated and killed for Atitfaigva's son (X. 48. 
8), etc. In a number of fka there are references to hostilities between 
‘Indra and enemies not described as Dasa or Dasyu, s.g., 8|*vinde, 
Anarsana Ahisuve, Auniabha (Mil. 32. 2, 26), (V, 84. 2), 
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Fwriitft ^atroyed for Sarmbba a princaly friend of the (VIII* IQQ. 
6), Dfbbi and Asna (II 14. 3. 5), Ilivisa (I. 33. 12), Nfiadha (X. 81. 
18), Devaka (Vlll. 13. 20), In these references to Dasyo and DSsa 
enemies and other enemies there is no hint whatever that the boati* 
lilies were due to any better reasons than loot and acquisition of 
territory. In a number of rks the object is openly avowed. In 
Vin. 96. 16, it is said that Indra disposscsKcd the Dasas of waters 
held by them, lu VII. 5. 6. it is stated that Agui expelled the 
Dasyns from their abodes or territories. In VIII. 47, 3*2, it U stated 
that a hundred cows and horses were soixed from a DUsa named 
Balathva. In X. 95. 7, it is stated that the gods invited Pururava 
to fight the Dasyus. In X. 48. 2, Indra says that he had dis¬ 
possessed the Dasyus of their properties. In Vlll. 40, 6, Navaka 
rsi prays to ludra to destroy the might of the DSsa so that bis riches 
may be divided among his people. In IV. 16. 9, it is satd that the 
priestlesw DaKyu was de.stroyed in the fight for jwssession of richei. 
In IV. :J0 18, it is stat«'d that Indra razed the cities of Susna to the 

ground and seized his riches. In X. 09, 6. it is said that Agni had 

seized the richo.s of the Daeus and given them to the Aryas. In 
VI. 47. 2*2, Garga rsi of (he Hharadvaja family says that from Divo- 
dasa he and others had obtained the riches which the king had seized 
after defeating S.imbara. In IX. 97, 5.8, it is stated that Soma bad 
seized the riches of sixty thousand euemieg. In X. 142. 4, pillaging 
army is mentioned. In X. 188. 4, it is said that Indra seized treasure 
found in enemy cities. 

As Dasa or Dasju tribes are not mentioned (except the Fanis) 
and only individual chiefs arc mentioned it is difiicult to locate 
these people. 

Sanihara is associated with \’ati in VI. 47. *21, in other refer¬ 
ences to him he stands alone or ii ’otlier Dasy^i or ])§sa chief is 

mentioned no connection ia stated. Barabara and Yiiti were destroyed 
by Indra in the Tdavraja country. In the second rk of the same 
hymn it is stated that Indra bad destroyed the countless army and 
99 cities of Bambara. In scveial ylaces he is associated with high 
mountains. In II. 12. 11. it is .stated thai Indra found out Sambara 
who had been hiding in hills for forty years. In IV. 30. 14, it is 
stated that Sambara, son of Kulitara, was killed by India upon a 
high mountain. Sambara was the great enemy of Divodasa, father 
of Sudasa. ilia territories obviously included mountainous country 
and large cities many of which were, according to the text, built of 
stone. The Udavrija country where Sambara was destroyed wm 
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possibly A monn^ainoas coontry and Sambara and itia aUksi bad 
probably retired there after tbeir cities wea*e taken and destroyed. 
One of these cities was not destroyed but given to Divod&aa as a 
residence. Sambara is coupled with Yarci with his big army in 
II. 14. 6. Another Dasyu chief whose rank was probably eqnal to 
Sarnbara’s was Vangrda wbo was the lord of 100 cities. Where the 
cities and cow<s6tileineiits of Pipru and the cities of Susna (VI. 20. 7 ; 
I. 57. 6 ; X. 09. 11) were, is not indicated. Navavastva and 
Brbadratba are simply slated to have belonged to distant country. 
Two {x)werful Dasyii chiefs Karanja and Parnaya belonged to the 
country of the Gungus where Indra placed the son of Atithigva on 
the throne (X. 48. 8), after destroying them. The Pains, a Dasyu 
tribo were probably associated with the Ganges on the high banks 
of which their chief Brbu had his seat., In VT. 47. 20, Garga 
{•si says, “O gods, in the course of travel we have arrived in a country 
without cow-settlements. The wide territory give.s shelter to the 
Dasyus. O Indra, show tlic path to your devotee wbo has lost 
his way.*’ 

We have refrained from discussing the religion of the Dasas or 
Dasyus at this stage. Beferencee to their religion and to the religion 
of other onomies will he examined together. From the references 
given above we come to know that the individual Dnsas or Dasyus 
mentioned were powerful, wealthy princes with extensive domains 
against whom severe and long-drawn battles had to be fought. 
Battles were fought also against other princely enemies. The objects 
of the battles fought against Ixitb classes of enemies were the same, 
namely, seizure of their lands and treasure. It is to be noted that 
in all the references given above there is no hint that liostilities with 
Dasa or Dasyu chiefs were due to racial, cultural or religious reasons. 

, Thb Arias 

We have seen that the Aryas are distinguished from the Basse 
or Dasyus in many parts of the Bgveda. In the texts in which the 
two peoples are distinguished, the Aryas extolled and the Dasas or 
Dasyus condemned, the former are represented as the chosen of the 
gods and the latter as base, inferior people bom to be destroyed by 
the gods and deserving no better fate. The Aryavar^a enjoys the 
protection of the gods while the DSsavarpa snffers spoliation and 
death at the hands of the gods (11. 12. 4). We have seen above 
that the texts on the basts of distinotkm between the Disae and 
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Dftsyos do not indicate that the dietineticm was believed to be doe 

to origin from different ethnic i^tocke. it in explicitly ifnted in <HM 

place that the Dacyne differed from the Xryaa as being nmi^dFereni 
of oblations. We shall return to thi.‘4 point later. 

We iiave seen what the Jtigveda says about the Dasas and 
Dasyus except about their religion ; we may examine now what it 
has to say about the Aryas. 

Wlio are the Aryan that are diHtingiiished from the Dasas and 
Dasyus? According to Siiyana Arya lueatis 

(Suyana on 1. 10). 8 : VI. 22. lU ; 33. 3). That 

these deBnitions do not hold good in all cases is proved by (be refer¬ 

ences to Arya enemies given above. The explanation given in the 
text is that the Aryas are offerers of ubiationh, If this is tine correct 
dehnitioii to whal was duo the enmity of the Arya eneraies who are 
classed together with (he Dasas and Dasyus and against whom tha 
assistance of Indra, Maim and other gods is so ufion invoked? 

There are references to Arya deities, Arya vratas, Arya ways, Arya 
enemios, to the cows of the Aryas, Arya yajainuna, etc. Among 
deities Indra is referred to as IW (VIII. 64. 7 ; 03. 7 ; VII. 21. 6). 
In VIH. 03. 7, '‘.\rya Indra, object of hymns'’ is ivssogiated 
with [laficajauah. Mitra and Vanina are called Wii in Vll. 05. 2. 
Usas is called in VII. 0. 5. Among princes Trasadasyu is 

called nw (VIll. It), 36 37). The whiie-complexioncil Pavirn is 
called «ipT (VTII. 61, t)). Citraratlia ami Arna, probably reigning 
in country near the Sarayu. are called WR (IV. 30. 18). In I. 130. 
8, it is said that Indra protects the wif Indra who acts as a 
protector countiess times protects him in all haltles. 

In VII. 18. 7, it is stak'd that Indra rescued the cows of tho 
Aryas, from tho Pakthas, Alinas, Bhalanas and Visanins, probably 
settled on the Parusui. Aryavrata is mentioned in X. 65. 11. The 
gods have observed Aryavratas in the world.* In VlII. 24. 27, Indra 
who releases one from the sins of the raksas and sends the Aryas 
to the seven Sindhus, is prayed to lower his weapon for killing tho 
Daea.* 

In three fks there are references to godless Aryas and injurious 
Arya enemies (X. 38. 3 ; 162. 8 ; VI. 33. 3). In IV. 16. 19, we have an 
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important atatemeat from V&madeva ffii, India, we deaire your 
help in battles. Just as a rich man glories in bis riches ao shali we 
shine with these Aryas, defeat enemies and sing lands to yoO all night 
and throughout the year." ‘ • 

It is found that the only positive ioformation of value that the 
above references give is that there were hostile princes recognised 
as Arya and that among the yajumanas or patrons of the priests 
or t'tvikaa there, were probably some who were recognised as Arya. 
Against this recognition of a f^>w individuals as Arya there is the very 
important fact that no tribe appeariug in the Ilgveda is distinctly 
called Arya, neither the faithful Trtsus among whom flourished Sudasa 
the famous hero of the (lattie of ten kings nor the Purus whose king is 
called «nv. Almost similar is the case with the Dasas and Dasyus 
as we have pointed out abjvd. With the eirception of the Panis 
no D&sa or Dasyn tribe is mentioned by name and we have only 
individual Dusas and Dasyus. 

In the Ist tnan«]ala Kaksivana says in a hymn addressed to the 
A^wins that by causing land to be ploughed, barley to be sown, rains 
to be showered for food and Dasyus killed by vajra for men the 
Alwins revealed a great light for the Aryas * If fw is taken 

together with wnHl for whom a great light was revealed we get 
the explanation of as ofTerers of oblations. In I. 122. 14, the 
Viswadevas are called «l4 by the same rsi. In I. 156. 5.’ he says 
that the divine Visnu of supremely noble achievements comes together 
with Indra of noble achievements; he has caused satisfaetion...to the 
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Jb 7 » and given share o{ the yajSa to the yajam&na. Here urt inob* 
ably means perf<»mer6 of acB or yajha who are dislioguislied from 
theyajamana for whose benefit yajiia is performed. In the well 
known I. 61. 8, Sabya rai of the Angira family specifically dis- 
ttngnishes the Irya from the Dasyu. The former was performer 
of yajna with barhi, the latter op|K>sed to it; the former was HfVfll the 
latter wnnr, amm. The Arya is then, as in the references given 
above, a performer of yajfia. Kutsa rsi of the Augira family says in 

I. 103.3,* to Indra, “O holder of vajra, ou n»cei»iog our hymns hurl 
your weapon on the Dasyu. Increase the strougih an! fame of the 
Arya." The Arya may be identified here with the maker of hymns. 
In 1.130. 8, Parucchepa, a dcsccndaut of Divodasa, says that Indra 
protects the Arya yajaiiiana in battle.’ Parucchepa Iwlongod to 
the princely order, a yajamana and he takes it ujon hnuself to apply 
the name Arya to his own class or to worshipful yajatnSnas. In 

II. 23. l‘»,* Cirtsamada prays to iJi'haspati born of yajila to grant 
him the wealth which the .Arya desire, which is lustrous and con¬ 
nected with sacrifice and shines among men, and which is bright 
with its own light. In 11. 11. IB,* he says addressing Indra, “Yon 
have revealeri light for the Aryas and the Dasyus have sat to your 
left." In the next rk * he says, "Wo pay homage to those who having 
secured your protection overcome all arrogant men and overtionie 
the Dasyus by Arya ways of life." Il shftuld he noted that tho word 
used is ww. In IV. 21, 8, Vamadova rsi says that when tho des¬ 
troyer (Indra) comes to the Arya cueuiieH and is engaged lu prolong¬ 
ed struggle with them...the form sm is used to characleriso the enemy. 
Perhaps thi-s is the only fk where the Diisa is not coupled with tho 
Arya enemy. In IV. 2fi. 2, Indra is reprosentod as saying, "I have 
given the earth to the Arya. I have sent showers of rains for offerors 
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of oblations." ' The Ai^ya and offtners of oUatkifluB are identified. 
In IV. .SO. 18, Vimadera fsi says that ludra deetJt>yed £rya Aiwa 
and Cilraratha on the other side of the Sarayu.* Acoordiog to 
Sayaria these two persons were kings. They were hostile to the 
Vamadeva family. If they belonged to the princely order it is obvious 
that the name Arya was given to men outside the fsi clans. In 
V. a . 0, the Arya is coupled with the Dasa as eoemy In VI. 25. 3, 
liliaradvaja rsi says dilating upon the power of hymns that in conse¬ 
quence of thcbti iiyinnK Indra destroys the ubiquitous Basas for the 
Aryas. '' Here the Aryas are identified as makers of hymns and 
distinguished from the Dusas. In V'l. 3.'1 3, the Arya appears as an 
enemy and is coupled with tlie Busa. In VI. 6(). 6, Blim-advaja psi 
says that Indra and Agni, preservers of the pious, have destroyed Arya 
and Basa enemies and all haters.^ Here the pious are distinguished 
from the non-pious Arya who is coupled with the Basa as eueiny. 

In VI.5.U. Vaaistha isi says in a prayer to Agni that he has 
created more tejas for the .Aryas and ejected the Basyus.* In 
Vlt. 6. 5, U«aa i« called KPWvft. In VII,‘21. 9. Vasistha in a hymn 
to Indra says, "O Indra, we iru*rease you hy means of our hymns 
and thus always befriend you. You are the saviour of all in your own 
glory; may Arya hyninisls enjoying your protection ojipose in battle 
their enemies.’’* The form is In VH. 31. 5, Indra is called 
lil4. In VII. 33. 7, there 'is reforeiue to few SRERirT. The mean¬ 
ing is obscure. In VII. 1)0.2, Indra and Vuruna are called snA and 
prayed to increase ‘our people'. In VIII.83.1, the Dasa and Arya 
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enemim ftfe eoupled together. In Vlir. 86. 7, we here «|i^. In 
Vllt. 19. 36, Tresadativu is called wi| by a rsi ot tiie Kanra family. 
In VIII. 24. 27, Vaiyaeva son of Vylsva ffi aaya, ‘*Indra aenda 
the Aryas to the fteven eiudhus, may he bend hia weapon for destroy- 
ing the Dasa.* The Arya ia distinguished from the I)&aa. In 
VIII. 51.9, there is a dopvrture. The Dilaa is coupled with the Arya aa 
the custodian of the wealth of Indra. In VlII. 61. 7, and VIII. 68. 7, 
Indra ia called Xrya. In VIII. 103. 1,* Sobhari f^i saya, ‘*When 
Agni wl'o gives increase to the Aryas Houriahes, onr hymns i)roceed 
to him.*’ The Arya.s apjicar as nmkera of liyinus and Fire-worshippers. 

In X. 38. 3, godless Arya is coupled with godless DSsa, The 
reference in X. 49. 3, attributed to Indra, is very important. 
Recounting his exploits Indra says that he has deprived the Dosynaot 
the name of Arya. «r’dt Wt 4* WWI In X. 6.6. 11, Vasukar^a rt« 
says that the go<i.s have spread the Ary.a vratas (wig! wm) in the world. 
In X. 102. 8. D.isa and Arya enemies are coupled together. 

From the references it is found that certain gods and a goddeaa 
are called w4; certain princes arc called Wl<d ; the wf appears aa 
the favoured one of the gods, us the enemy of the Diisa and Dasyu, 
as the offerer of oblations, maker of hymns. Fire worshipper, as 
enemy, coupled as enemy with the Dfisa, as the godless one coupled 
with the Dilsa. The DJsa is frequently coupled with the Arya as 
enemy, he is the enemy of the Arya, he guards Indra's wealth 
together with the .^rya. The lofercnces to the Dasyus are important. 
They sit to the left of Indra, Agni has ejected them from their 
abodes, they are non-sncri6cers, without vrata aud Indra has deprived 
tl>em of the name of Arya. The last reference (X. 49. 3), may 
mean that the Dasyiiw were {>erhaps originally one with Aryas, but 
were ostraci/.ed for heterodoxy and that it was open to tliom, on 
fulfilling certain conditions, to re-e'nter the Aryan fold. We are 
told that they were reclaimed by Arya ways of life. 

Two Compounds PaUchajana and PaAchakr^fi examined 

We may examine the use of the familiar comp<ji}nd ^WWim and 
see if it throws any light on the problem of the identity of the 
Aryaa. Yaska notes that according to some it means the gandbarvaa, 
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fathem, f*od9, asaras, and rak^asas and that in AnpamanjaTa'a 
opinion ii means the four castes with the Niaadaa aa the finh. 
According to the Aitareya Braiirnana the five ciasses of beings are 
the gods, men, gandharvas, apKarasas, serpents and fathers. Acc<»4> 
ing to Bakapuni the five are the (four) priests and yajamSna. The 
four priests are the hotf, adhvarya, udgata, and brahmapa. Accord> 
ing to Macdoneil and Keith the five are the five peoples of the 
|,igveda, the VaduH, Turvasas, Anus, Purus and Drhyos. According 
to Max MOller it tneaiis the five nations and according to Muir five 
tribes settled OD tlie five InancIieH of the Irtdua. In VI. 11. 4, it is 
said that the five () offer oblations lo Agui, In VIII. 32. 22, 
it is said that Indra coinos from distant lands {>assing beyond the five. 
In VIII. 03. 7, it is said that hvmns are sung to India by the five. In 
VII. 73. 5, the Nasulyas are invoked to conre from the front, and be¬ 
hind, to come from all directions beoeficjal to tlie five.* Va^i^tha who 
is the tsi of the hymn seems to identify his elan with by using 

the word us (wi). The reference in IX, C5. 23 is important. Places 
where Soma was prepared .aro mentioned ; Sorna which has been 
prepared in the Arjikia (Hens) country or in the Krtva country, on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl or among the five peoples.* In IX. 66. 20. 
it IS said that Agni is a isi, lie is sacred, lie is the benefactor of the 
five. Twunr I Efin^ H In IX. 92. 3, 

it is said that wmia follows the pcoplep of five habitations, WIlHiak 
In X, *15. 0. it is said that the peoples of five habitations sacrificed 
to Agni. In I. 100. 12, India is said to be the strength-giving 
dike Soma) guardian of five classes of {leople (VPRIT if'iaiiii:) | 
In VI. .51, 11. the five are invoked with Iiidra and PftbivI by Bjisva 
lai to extend “our hahitation”. In VII. 15. 2, Agni is said to 
flourish in every family among five classes of men. In I, 89. 10. 
“the five are identified with Adili’*. Finally, attention may be drawn 
to two iks in X. 53 (4, 5>. The deity is Indra and the gods 
rsis. It is said : *Agni has arranged for the performance of the 

yajfia in the proper from.0 five, you are qualified to participate 

in yajfia ; come and attend my yajfia.The five in the earth are 

qualified to perform yajfia. let them conic and attend my yajfia. 
The words are HE I 
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Jhtosit iho Above references it would eppesr thst tbe sfihitlartfp 
interpretation may not be correct. In IX. es. 23» people living on 
the Bess, Kftva (aoidentified) and the SarasvstI are associated with 
the five. It is possible that the five were five tribes living in the 
Punjab on tbe five branches of the Indus as suggested by Muir. 
It is to be noted that though the five were offerers of oblations to 
Agni, sang hymns to InUrs, Soma was prepared among them and 
are spoken of as being qualified to participate in yajfia, yet they are 
not called Ary a. 

We have another compound often used and of the same nature, 
namely, Sayana explains the term as synonymoos to 

paSehajanah. (Sayapa on II. 2. 10). In II. 2. 10,* Qftsamada ffi 
says, **j3y tbe food and wealth given us by Agni we shall rise 
above others, our great wealth unattainable by others will ^ine like 
the sun among five tribes or in five habitations.” It is clear that 
Qftsamada {si of the Angira family identifies himself with the flvo. 
In IV. 38. 10. it is said that the god Dadhikra by bis power in¬ 
creased tlie five, vfwiifih probably means here five tribes or peoples. 
Tbe same compound occurs in X. 178. 3 where it is said that tbe 
bird Tarksya filled the five with food. The sense appears to be tbe 
same as in the previon.« rk. In two other hymns we have «NlR|<n. 
In X. 60. 4, it is said that king Iksviiku, wealthy and a destroyer 
of enemies governed that country. May the five enjoy tbe bliss of 
heaven, HlW WfPfi In the 

first two rks foiuo details are given of the country with which 
the five are as.sociated. “The land of king Assmati is very bright ; 
great men praise the land ; vre entered it reverently.One appro¬ 

aching the king has many of his desires fulfilled. He has been 
born in the family oi king Bhajeratim.” Bandhn, 8rutabandbu and 
Viprabandhu are the tsis of the hymn. Tbe reference to the holy 
land ruled by Asamati which even these I’sis entered in a reverent 
spirit is followed by the expression of their wish that the five may 
enjoy the bliss of heaven in a manner leaving no room for doubt 
that tbe five were in some way or other associated with the land. 
Tbe land cannot be identified though the familiar name of Ikfv&kn 
is mentioned. In X. JID. 6, Indra says that the five can never go 
beyond his sight (i|% H" ). Tlte contexts in 

which tbe compound pa&chakrsti is used would cot only corroborate 
the interpretation of the compound {lafichajanah as five tribes, they 
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would anggeit that five were regarded with rea|iect or coiuii4erad 
holy. Now^ among the trib^ meotioDed in the ^ 

possible to name five tribes who can claim or to whom may be givw 
all the qaalifications mentioned in the ref^nces given above to 
paficbajanah and pafichakf8|i^, to name, in fact, five tribes to whom 
all the references are complementary and against whom not a single 
word of condemnation is uttered. We are of the opinion that these 
five peoples who sacrificed to Agni, sang hymns to India, aiiKHig 
whom Soma was prepared, whom Soma followed, to whom Indra was 
the guardian deity, who are invoked together with the gods, described 
as being qualified to perform yajfia, identified with Aditi and identi* 
fled also with themselves by the ffis in several cases were five {fi 
clans. Which of the r^i clans mentioned in the text were included 
in the group cannot be said. 

There are few other references in which compounds with paficha 
are used, e.g., paUchaksiti, paUchadevam and paAchafuimi. In I. 7. 9, 
it is stated that Tndra alone rules over men, riches and paAchakfitit. 
V q^Nirvvflirt I Sa}apa‘s interpretation is 

the four castes and Nii^das. Probably the correct mtaning is 
five habitations. In VII. 75. 4, IJsas is .said to come just to 
the five q;<iran W etc. As these references show, 

palicbajanah, pa&chakristih, and pafichaksitih mean the same thing, 
five tribes or clans, five h ibitations etc. The compound pafichadevam 
occurs in X. o5. 3 and immediately follows the compound paficha- 
jana^ in the previous rk. Sayana’s interpretation is that paficha- 
devam are the gods, men fathers, asuras and rakfasas, but it is clear 
that the pafichadevam preserved by Indra are the pafichajanalt whose 
gu^dian deity is Indra. PaAcMra^mim occurring in II. 40. 3 acoor* 
ding to Sayana are five seasons. 

There are a few other references with some bearing on the 
subject to which attention may be drawn. In I. 69. 7, occurs the 
compound viiwakfftify. Awfiv I Bayana’s interpreta¬ 
tion is Vaiswanara is the lord of men. finit wifilgill WW In rk 

5 of the same hymn occurs the word kfftih (fwf etc). In I. 4. 

6, we have t.c. our men or men friendly to us. Effti in 

these references is interpretated as men. PaAchakrftify would, there¬ 
fore, mean five men or clans. There are references to seven men 
(VIII. 39, 8, HCtinsW), seven rfis ilV. 43. 8, to the 

seven (Vlll. 63. 6, frapi etc) and seven ftvikas (X. 114. 9) and to 
seven priests (I. 63. 4, PuMh)* Baptamannsa may mean seven 
priests or r^is or seven ffi elans.-' 
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From the above it appears that the Xrjae were Uie 

elans, bat whether the word had an ethnic senro in tibe text 
seems doubtful. 

II. Thb Whitb-skinnbd Am> tub Black-skimmbd. 

The second division of peoples in the B^iveda is between the 
whita<BkioDed and the black'Skinned. 

It is popularly believed that the D&sas and Dasyns were ^e 
balck'Skinned aboriginal inhabitants of the country who opposed the 
white-skinned Aryan invaders. The words kf^payonihi 

adknii kysn^arbhah occur in the text in different contexts and they 
have been interpreted as referring to the black-skinned people of 
the country, bot this interpretstion is not generally accepted. In 
I. 130. 8, wik W is translated by Muir as 

‘‘chastising the neglectors of religious rites be subjected the blaok- 
skin to Manu" fSanskrii Texts, ‘2-375). Siyspa’s interpretation 
ib that Indra subjected the a-vrstas to Mano, he killed Ki’f^a by 
removing his skin. Indra's ti/tbt with the famous and valiant captain 
Kr^na on the banks of the .\iii.suniaU and the story how Indro killed 
Ktsna’s wives who were pregnant are referred to in sevaral places 
in the text (Vlfl. 96. 13, 14, 15 ; I. 101. 11. The a-vrataa in 

1. 130. 8, refers to Kj'sna*s followers : in VIII. 96. 15, bis army is 
referred to as a-devi. In II. 20. 7, W ttilft(t w*^^*^* xjf^Cl 
IS translated by Muir as “Indra the slayer of Vrtta and destroyer of 
cities, scattered the servile (hosts) of black descent*’ (9k. T. 2-386). 
Muir, however, notes as follows, “But Professor Roth fin bis Lexicon) 
explains this last expression, Krfmyonih m vieW m kffnagarbhd^ ia 
Bv. I. 101. 1, as descriptive of bisck cloud. The latter of the two 
phrases is similarly understood by M. Regnier (Elude $ur /* Idionii 
des Vedas, p. 154>. In Bv. IV. 16. 13, mention is made of 5,000 
black beings (explained by commentator as rak?asas) being destroyed 
by Indra. These also, are perhaps, to be regarded as aerial foes’*. 
(Sk. T. 2/392). In VII. 6- 3 and IX. 41. X. ocenrs Ih* word 
Asikwi. Mnir would translate it as black tribes while lioth, as Mnir 
points ont, explams it as spirits of darkness. VII. 6. 8. * is tran¬ 
slated by Muir thus, “For fear of thee black tribes fled, 8(»ttered, 
relinquishing their possessions (of food), when thou, Agni Vaidvlnara# 

• ftv wiwduiininwi * 

■ 
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gldamiog oo behalf of Puni, didtit fear and bora their cities'* (8k. 
T. 2/392). Bnt Aaikni ia the name of the weli-kuown Chenab rivw. 
As pointed out by Maodonell and Keith (Vedic Index, I. 198) the 
Kfvia appear as settled on the Sindhu and Asikni (VIII. 24 ; 
22. 12). The reference is probably to a battle between the Poros 
and the Asikni people, that is, the Kfvis, who, later with the Euros, 
formed the Vaikarpa people (V. 1, tbid.). The word Asikni occurs 
again in TX, 78, 5. which, 

as Muir points out, Beofey translates as follows, "By their skill they 
sweep away from the sky the black skin of the earth hated by Indra** 
(Sk. T. 2/391 note'. The translation b!ack skin of the earth is rather 
( bscore. In IX. 41. 1, we have mn which Benfey tran- 

slates as black skin and night (Muir, ibid.). 

In regatd to the above references it may be observed as follows : 
kffmyonih, kff^arbhahf krmam, etc. have been interpreted 
metaphorically as meaning night, darkness, dark spirits of evil, 
rakMsas, etc. These words do not occur in contexts which would 
justify a claim that they are actually referable to black-skinned [)eopie. 
Again, the Dasas, Dasyus or any other class of enemies of the rsis 
do not appear to be mentioned in relation to these descriptions. So 
even if the descriptions are taken as referable to black-skinned people 
there is no evidence on which it may be said that the Dasas and 
Dasyus were these black-skinned people. Lastly, no people or indivi¬ 
dual mentioned in the text as hostile to the rsis, or their gods or to 
the Aryas are described, so far as we know, as black-skinned. The 
enemies of the composers of the hymns were far from being barbarous 
aborigines of India as we shall see and there is reason to doubt whe¬ 
ther the black-skinned {leople of the country occupied any position 
of induence or power in the Indus Valley or in the Upper Ganges 
Valley when the Bgvedic Aryans were spreading out from the Punjab. 

Reference may be made to another import4rnt consideration. 
The Aryavarna is distinguished from the Daaavarpa in the text, 
but the white skin is not distinguished from the black akin in the 
same way contrary to expectation in view of the fastidiouBneas of 
the Rgvedic fsis. This circumstance also goes against the theory 
that the enemies of the Aryas were black-skinned Dasas and Dasyus. 

We may give some references to skin colour other than black. 
In 1. 100. 18, it i.^ stated that being invoked by many and in oo* 
operation with the Maruts Indra destroyed the Dasyos and Simyua 
'inhabiting the earth by his vajra and shared the land with his 
white friends fiMp t Siyana would refer the white friends 
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to Uw Miniti, bat |irobably these white Iriende of In^ wm qoim 
other than the AogireB who were esaociated with Indre in the 
destrootioD of the Pe^is. in VIII. 61. 9 hee been 

interpreted as white-complexioned Xrja Pivam. In VII. 83, i. 
there is reference to the white-complexioned of the Vaii^lha 
family with liair braided on the right officiating as priests at sacri¬ 
fice. Hf ifilfn From these references it would 

appear that two of the j*«i clans were white. In VIII. 19. B6. 87, 
Babari ysi of the Kanva family praises the Puru king Trasadasyu as 
Arya and calls him a leader of the ineditu-complexioned or brown 
people, nCRfhlt fnnit These brown fteople 

must be the Purus win ap{)ear to have been specially assiK'iatcd with 
the Sarasvati and enjoyed the protection of Indra. It should be 
noted that a rsi of the Kai^va family describes the Puru king as a 
leader of brown people. There are some references which would 
show that the famous Kanva family of j’sis were medium-complexioned 
or brown. In X. :il. 11, Kavasa says that Kaijva rsi son of Nysada 
woh brown (ftr ftw) etc. Kavasa was probably a 

priest of the Puuis. In the ru»xt ik he says that lie approached 
Kuruftiavana, son of Trasadas}!! for riches. In one of the Vaikhilya 
Buktas there is u reference to the Kanvayana or itieinhers of (he 
Ka^va family in association with brown path (VIII. 55. 6). If 
the interpretation of the reference to the complexion of the Kai.iveB is 
correct it would mean that the rpi clans in the J^igyeda did not all 
belong to the same ethnic stock. It would also explode the theory 
of the white complexion of the Ary as an diKtinguisbed from the black 
skin of the Dasas and Dasyus. Reference will be made to this point 
on the section on the ligvedic tribes. It may be noted in this connec¬ 
tion that among deities Indra and Agni are described as white ( 

Vlll. 40. 8 ). 


( To be continued ) 



Round the World 


OMiadUBi Elflottoni 

Last month, Canada wilnessod the formation of the 5th tnoeataire 
Liberal Oovernment. As a result of the general elections the Ltbwal 
majority was maintained in the House of Commons though in reduced 
strength. That body consists of 265 members. 171 of them were re* 
turned on Liberal ticket. So. for the next four years the Liberal Oovcsro* 
meat remains securely enthroned. This Liberal victory has been ensured 
by several reasons. In the 6rst place in the populous province of Quebec 
the French-Conadiaus are still wedded to Liberalism so far as national 
politics is concerned. In the provincial sphere they hold other views and 
cherish other traditions. But at the Dominion level they vote as a rule 
on Liberal ticket. This loyalty of the province to Liberalism has been 
ensured by the fact that the leader of the Liberal Party is a very pro¬ 
minent French-Canadian ox-lawyer. In the other populous province of 
Ontario also Liberalism still holds the ground. In this connection some¬ 
thing should be taid about the rival party of the Progressive Conserva¬ 
tives. The very name of the party is a declaration of the fact that the 
members of this organisation do not know their mind. Actually the 
party was known ten years ago as the Conservative Party which had at 
one time been led by men like Sir John Macdonald. But after several 
electoral reverses the members of the party meeting at a oonferenoe during 
the war, oamu to the oonolusion that its name was a great handicap to 
them. People thought that they were out only for conserving the status 
quo and would sot their face against every reform. So they decided to 
prefix the word Progressive to the name of their party. This, however, 
only made confusion worse confounded. People developed a distrust as 
to the exact policy and platform of the party. Only the presence of a 
leader who could inspire confidence might have rehabilitated the party in 
the affections of the people. But suoh leadership also was lacking. 

The Co-operativq Commonwealth Federation Party which had been 
founded more than twenty years ago by the late Mr. Woodswortb should 
have grown by this time more popular than aotually it has. In 1989 tiie 
party had juat seven members in the Houee of Conunone. Hie August 
elections have brought 28 of them into that chamber. This indioatee 
veiy alow progress. But in one or two provinces its poeitioD is better. 
The Csnadient are almoet ae good individualiata by traditions and outiook 
as the Amerioane. Consequently it it not easy for a party with a socialist 
platfoarm to gain ground in the country. But all the same it should be 
recognised U^t this is a party with a future. 
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111 ^MMjor SpMtetor 

Spaetotof eompletad 125 years of iU life in Key of this yeer. Started 
in 1628 it has changed hands several times and has been under nearly 
ball a dosen editors. But the very fact that this journal has already 
lasted as long as 125 years is a matter of congratulation. The drat hdf 
of the 10th oentury saw the birth of great journals like the Edinburj^ 
Review and the Westminster Review. In the changed otrouuiatanoes at 
the 20Ui century none of iheae journnla could survive. But aU the 
it atanda to the intellectual credit of the British people that side by aide 
the daily preaa aeveral monthly and weekly journals containing articiea 
of high intellectual calibre have also found it profitable to remain in 
oiroulation for the general roader. People now have so little leisura and 
have so many other ways of utilising the little they have that it would 
not have been aurpriaing if they read nothing but a morning newspaper. 
But a good aeotion of the people still subscribe in addition to their 
favourite daily a monthly journal like the Contemporary Review and a 
weekly journal like the Spectator or the New Statesman and Nation. 
In India, newspapers came into vogue for the first time in the last ceutury. 
They wore brought out as weeklies and only gradually they wore irant* 
formed into daily newspapers. Even as weeklies they were the purveyera 
of both news and views, and when they became dailies their weekly or 
bi-weekly editions were still continued by way of serving people, parti¬ 
cularly in the mufassil, who were not eager for fresh newf but who would 
like to digest slowly in course of a week what was brought to thorn at a 
time. But side by side these weekly editious of daily newspapers a 
number of genuine weeklies also started publication. But unfortu¬ 
nately intellectual people in India have found weeklies rather unsuilabla 
to their temperament, and one by one such excellent weeklies as the 
Servant of India and the Mafaralta have been withdrawn from publication. 
In Britain the completion of 125 years by the Spectator only illustratea 
better intellectual tradition. 

ConaentUam aa a |»olltloal platform 

The Political Quarterly of April-Juno Number is devoted to the study 
of the conservative party and its platform. Keith Failing offers the first 
article on principles of conservatism. “ Party names, which are terma 
of convenience, or even historical mtBnomer!i. have little or no bearing 
on their principles," be observes. "Most human beings, trade uoiem 
offc t a ly included, grow more conservative as they pass middle age. 
Palmereton was transparently more conservative than the Conservative 
Fed, nor have many political clans emsted more conservative than the 
peen of * Oladatone'a eteation. Nor, onoe mom* bam we any right fo 
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expect an undexiating oonaieteney cA principle in a Icng-lired 993c^* Juat 
aa the attitude of the Labour movement radically changed in n^ard to 
atate ‘ interference ' during the half century that ended in 1906, ao, on 
equally weighty questiona the Tory and ConaervatiTe parties veered to 
and fro over the revolutions of two centuries. Beginning as monarchists 
who preached passive obedience, in the revolutionary era they dedicated 
themselves to the defence of individual liberties against the * general will.’ 
They were iow*tariff men under Bolingbroke and the younger Pitt, but 
bigh'tarifl men when Feel dragged them into a new world.” ’IDie oon* 
aervative party has been reinforced from time to time by the aocesaion 
of new elements of the British population. Correspondingly the principles 

and platfonn of the party have also been changed as a result of such 
accession. 

The conservative party has been known for its support of traditions 
more than any other piU‘ty in the country. This is explained by the fact 
that while other countries have established checks and balances in their 
constitutions by way of setting a 'limit to dum icratio extremism in Great 
Britain whatever chocks were at one time provided by the monarchy, the 
House of Lords and other such institutions have now been practically 
eliminated and on that account the British people have to depend for good 
govornmont exclusively on constitutionai cunvenlious, public opinion and 
national character. It is not surprising, therefore, that members of the 
conservative party will lean heavily on traditions and draw political lessons 
from past ages. 

Sometimes it is assumed that all working class people vote labour. 
This is not exactly correct. Secondly, many people who formerly would 
have regarded themselves as belonging to the working class now call 
themselves middle class. Angus Maude lavs stress on this aspect of 
changing class structure and its influence on the conservative party in his 
papor on the subject. As many as fortynioe per cent of the people now 
claim to be middle class while only 40 per cent of them thought that they 
belonged to the working class. As more and more people ‘ feel' middit 
class, the conservative party has greater and greater opportunity of re* 
oruiting support from new sources. Actually as a result of this new 
accretion of strength the conservative party underwent a sdent revolution 
between 1945 and 1950. In the elections of the latter year were returned 
on conservative ticket to the House as many as hundred members who 
were young and who came new to that body. They had attended ae a 
rule only elementary school and by sheer labour and enterprise had 
succeeded on their own account in building up small businesses. They 
are shrewd men experienced in affairs and acquainted with oonditione of 
life In the country. By replacing the oadeta of old families who had as 
a rule a hothouse growtii, knew little outside their own ciretee and had 
little opportimity of widening titeirexperienees, these new membere have 
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new etrenglh to the ocmeervetive party. la feet they in a (peal 
(Aallei^ to the ardent men bronidi^ h> tiie Home on ld»our tioicel. Ihe 
ootteerratiTe paoiy has another adrantage in thia that although no tcecb 
union oaadidate haa so far bean eat up by it for election to the House, 
actually many toade unioniata, returned on labour ticket, become in the 
atoaoaphere of the House middle class by outlook mid tamperamant and 
feel txtnaerrativa. This may not be an immediate adrantage to the 
oonsenratire party in respect of voting strength inside the House. But 
gradually the members of the families of these M. P.'s go ovmrtotlie 
conservative camp and vote accordingly in general elections. The class 
structure of the conservative party has thus been transfwmed during the 
last few decades. Whils inside the House the Party's strength consists 
now in its middle class ciomenU (and not in upper olass recruits as before), 
in the country it haa conaiderable following in working class people feeling 
' middle class.' 

The conservative party is fully conscious of the need of inaintaining 
commonwealth ties. It does not forget that Britain is a European nation. 
It is also firmly convinced that the unwritten alliance between Britain 
and the United States must bo not only maintained but strengthened. 
But it does not think that ibis alliance with the U. 8. k. and the obli¬ 
gations of Britain as a European nation are inconsistent with her tiea 
with the commonwealth. It is fully aware that Britain only as an island 
state would not have survived the stonns of the last two wars. But 
with the co-operation of the commonwealth she still counts as a Great 
Power. With the Soviet world threatening on one side and with the 
U. 8. A. exercising its powerful sway on the other it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for Britain to survive economically but for 
the support she gets from the oommonwealth. In defence matters also 
such co-operation has been forthcoming. But from what J ulian Amery 
writes in his paper it seems that Britain in maintaining bases in Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, the Suer. Canal, Aden and Iraq would like to depend 
upon her own resources and strength. That is at least the attitude of the 
conservative party. “ For Britain to evacuate the Canal base would be 
to snap the most vital link in the whole chain of commonwealth defence.** 
So the party led by Cburcbill wants Britain firmly to bold it and that 
alone. 

The conservative party is aware that many were apprehensive that 
India's association with the oommonwealth as a republic might weaken 
the unity of the oommonwealth. But it recognises that ** the new formula 
will open the doew to a renewed expansion of the commonwealth system, 
rather titan to its disintegration. In a world where the atandard of power 
M aet by the Soviet Union and the United States, many smali oountiiet 
ate lookii^ for eome aeaoeiatkm of nations through which tiiey can preserve 
their independence. In the past, the (Allgation to eebept the Bdtkili 
U-ISMP-IX 
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Crown might bavo aeemed an intuperable obstaoie to eoontriea whidb 
otberwiae migkt hare wtahod to join the commonwealth. Under (lie new 
formuln, this objection would no longer apply.” 

Moioootn Conp 

European colonialism which seemed dying ailer the second wmrid war 
has again become resurgent in both Africa and Asia. The overthrow of 
the Mossadiq regime in Iran and the dethronement of the Sultan of 
Morocco and his banishment to Corsica are only two instances of the new 
spirit of coloniaiiam. The unsuccessful conspiracy to set up the Kashmir 
vulloy as an indcpondciib state under foreign patronage also illustrates the 
same spirit at work in this part of the world. In the present note we 
shall not deal with all tht se issues. Wu shall coniine ourselves only to 
Morocco. 

It is well known that early in the century Anglo-French entente was 
consummated on the basis of Egypt being ruled by Britain and Morocco 
by France. Binoe then French colonialism has been safely entrenched 
in this couniry. German challenge for sharing the booty wos of no avail. 
Local nationalism which grew later has so far failed to oust this foreign 
domination. During Uie last few years this national movement hA.s gained 
indeed considerable ground and what is more it convinced the Sultan 
that at least certain steps in the direction of reform should ho undertaken 
without delay. Bo the Sultan who is theoretically both the religious and 
temporal head of the people but who has in practice to act up to the advice 
of tho French Rosidont-Oeuoral committed the crime of sympathising 
with the Istiqtal whose iiltiinalo object was to replace tho French domi* 
nation by local democrat io rule. Not liiat he accepted tho whole pro¬ 
gramme and platform of the Tslii|lnl. ITo did not want tho French to 
leave at once. But he was convinced that if they wore to leave within 
the next twenty or fwentyfive years, cia*tnio steps should bo taken at 
once. It was neeossary that educational facilities offered to tho people 
should be increased, more persons should bo trained for jobs which were 
now filled by Frenchmen and as they were trained foreigners should be 
replaced by local meft. He also believed that local liodies should be set 
up and entrusted with responsible duties. There were some towns where 
French population was very large. The municipal bodies set up in those 
areas might contain a good number of French representatives. But in 
other towns no auoh ropreaentation was necessary. In matters of adini- 
nistration also the present system should be reformed in impctftaat 
particulars. The judioiary for instance should bo separated bom adminis* 
trattve and legislative functions. 

These views held consistently by (he SultaQ were^ regarded by the 
I^onch as dangerous. In MeiropolHan France there is a good section of 
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tile people who sympalbieed with the oBtioneiist enuwr In Moroooo end 
geve BUi^port to the Sultan. But the larger eeetion was influenced only 
by the views of the French officers and eelWere in Morocco, lliore itfO 
aa many $50,000 thousand French people BcttM in Moradoo. T«»t ureas 
of lend ore under Uieir occupation. They ply varioue gutnful businceiee 
and eke out a large profit out of tbein. llio people of India at aleo thoeo 
of many other Asian countries were fully noqiiuinted with the habit, 
character, and outlook of this sotiicr-populaiion. No group of people has 
ever been known to be more rcaetionary and overbearing than the setHiitrs 
happen to be. They arc a bettor and inoru uffeetive garrison of foreign 
mie than an army. It is quito consistent with s««(tlcr*tradHk)iiN that !h« 
French iwpuhilion of Morocco should ohj, ct to any lihcrahsation of the 
administration. Ilia so also in the nature of things that the Frcnieh 
administrators should echo the voice of the local Frerieh people in whose 
society they live, more and have their being. 

■ For more than two years now these settlers, combining with tbe Frcneh 
Ooverutneni Officers, vvere trying to ouht the Sultan from his gadi and 
place there some one who would accept the French regime without murmur 
and do tho bidding of the French Ilcsidcnt<(icn()r:il with unninchUig 
loyalty. But they would have to carry out tbeir design without throwing 
the whole Moroccan popul.ation into the opposition. So they proeoudod 
to create division among tbc jkoplc. 'this is a tinic-linnourcd method of 
propping up crumbling irnpcrialiKin. Bisr-onl was sown between Berber 
tribes and tbc Arab population and the former wore persuaded that thejr 
interests were not safe in t|i<> bauds of the Sultan. Becundiy, the rnullalii 
and tho orthcrdox portion of the popiilnlioii were persuaded to hrdia\o that 
Muslim religious interests would be jeopardisral if the present unorthodox 
Sultan who h.-id allowed his daughters to lour ii)C veil and eomu out of 
the purda were to remain tbo spiritual nn<i tcmpr^ral head. Many of the 
nobles and princes of (be roy.al family wore persuaded that their special 
interests would go by the l>oard if tb<.‘ present reforming Hiiltan who bad 
identified himself with the revulutiouars Istiqiai and itidireellv with the 
communists remained kng on tltc gadi. it took time to wan away these 
various groups of }>6opie from tbeir loyalty t4> (be Bultan. At last in 
August preparations weie completed and Berber horscfueu wary Instigated 
to march against beadquarturs. At first, it was announced us a result 
of this movement that tbe Sultan bad been deprived of his spiritual autho* 
rity which had been banded over to another. But this ball measure did 
not appear enough. Possibly it was only a feeler ns to the stato of public 
opiokm. When it was not found very liostih}, the order of detltronement 
and exile was publi^ed. 
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ColltotffA SMBfttf (A Progms Report): Andrew Martin. UNESOO. 
Pp. 244. Price 7/6. 

This study bos been sponsored by the UNESCO with the object of 
assisting students, teachers and general readers in understanding better 
and more clearly the important problem of international collective security. 
The author, Dr. Martin, to whom the preparation of this monograph was 
entrusted, is a tri6<l band. He had already to his credit the Commentary 
on the Charter of the United Nations written in association with Dr. 
Norman Bentwicb. As a lecturer on international relations at Buskin 
College, Oxford, also he has had this subject constantly in his mind. 
It was, therefore, not unexpected that this monograph on Collective 
Security would be not only informative but very readable. The book is 
up to expectation. 

to addition to the Introduction the book has three sections. In the 
first section the history of the attempts at regulatio n of armaments since 
the Mouravieff proposals of 1898 bos been discussed in some detail covering 
some seventy'five pages. The second section has been devoted to the 
study of pacific settlement of disputes and m the third section which also 
covers more than seventy pages collective action has been analysed and 
oiplained. Four appendices which follow the postcrift, the short biblio¬ 
graphy nod the index include the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The author in his introduction asks us to believe in three propositions, 
(i) The present system of collective security is imperfect and it is necessary 
to make further progress. (I'O With all its imperfections the present 
system it the result of considerable progress. (Hi) Collective security is 
not anything unreal and unattainable. Those who have taken the Charter 
of the United Nations as the last word in respect of oolleotive security 
may not accept the first proposition. But those who have eyes to see 
will agree with the author. Second and Uiird propositiona are still more 
oontroveraial. Whether we have advanced very far from the point where 
we started after the first world war in respect of oolleotive seeurify, many 
will doubt. It is still more doubtlul if ever it will be possible to meke 
oolleotive security as easy as the maintenance of internal law and order 
by the eatablished government of a country. The author, howevtf, bas 
stated the case as tSeetively as possible. 

He refen to the ayatem which prevailed before the first world war. 
The balance of power to wbioh' many have traced the origia of war was 
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ill hit view ** a principle of ocdleaid'ra Mcuriiiy/* The wer imdte out no! 
became Umre wee balenoe oi power but beoauae the behuioe had broken 
down end mie power bed been allowed to become unduly and di^pn^KMS 
tionaiely strong. Anyhow the aeourity ensured by Glance of power 
could not but be precarious. Besides, as stated, it had broken down. 
Bo some other method would have to be diaoovered. The idm^ of having 
an international body for providing collective security to the world was 
something not only new but revolutionary. But the ravages of tbe first 
world war and the atmosphere they crested prepared the mind of Utc people 
for tile reception of tbe idee. Tbo shook which the war bad given to the 
old long-standing ideas and principles of conduct made it possible for tbe 
League of Nations to be set up. It provided the machinery for the pacific 
seitiement of disputes and ensured otherwise (he ateps which were to bo 
taken for collective security. But there was nothing in the Covenant to 
show that private wars were prohibited. Briand-Kellogg Pact, of course, 
condemned war as an insirument of national policy. But the Poet had 
no sanction behind it. 

Anyhow the League of Covenant was a groat improvement upon the 
old system of balance of power in respect of security. Tbe Charter of 
the United Nations may not bs an improvumeut to the same degree upon 
the League Covenant. But it emliodicB provisions which may ensure 
collective security bettor than tbe correspoading provisions of tbo Covenani. 
A time possibly will come when tbe lacunae noticed in the Charter will 
be removed and collective security will be ensured more effectively by a 
more full-blooded document of agreeuient among nations. Those who 
may not exactly agree with the author in the optimistic note which he 
bos sounded should not also take too pessimistic a view at to the state 
of ioternationat affairs in the future. Kverytbing need not bo judged by 
tbe standard of to-day. Time changes and outlook develops. 

UNESCO has rendered nn excellent public service by bringing out 
this book. It will be of great help to all students of intcmatioi^ Jaw 
and relations. 

N. C. Itov 


FmdBAants of a World Mind.— -By Dr. llarnmanoiiar Lohia. Pd. by 
Mitrayani, 19C Kajendralal St. Calcutta U. Price Ks. fi. 

li is beattening to find that at least one of the leftist leaders <ot India 
sees our problems in a worid setting and is capable of positive linking 
within an atmosphere of critical but disjointed ideas. Leftism in India 
is a catchword without definition and is dangwously going to be identified 
with communist ideology and tactioa. In the * Fragment# * the inquisitive 
reader will fiod on. ansaer to hie doubts and a tliird alternative to 
oommonkm and capitalism. 
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The FrngmenU may be broadly divided into four anbjecfee: (r) Marxlciki 
in theory and praotiee, (ii) ’ITi© Hilrd Camp, (Si) Asia, fia) India and 
Pakistan. 

(i) Kconomiea of the world hue outgrown the huDdred-year«old 
alroight jacket of Karl Marx. The middle class or amall capitalist has oot 
boon wiped out but is growing. Workers are split up into a hierarchy of 
differing wages and working conditions and the soliderity of the working 
class has become a chimera. World revolution is an ever*recediog hope. 

In Marxian economics surplus value was sliown as the value of labour 
which was appropriated by the capitalist in the industrialised countries. 
Billed then the capituMabour dyiiutnic has been superseded by the empire* 
colony dynamic in which colonial labour is exploited by imperial countries 
and the labour of imperial cuuntriea shares the swag with its own capitalist 
exploiters. 'I bc source of world surplus value to-duy is colonial firms 
and mines. It is rather the colonial workers who now show the character¬ 
istics of n cIuN) than the liicrmcli^ of workers in capitalist countries, 
and the future of capitalism depends more on the buhavioiir of tlio former 
than of tho latter. 

.lust AS colonial labour is exploited by capital nod InlKnir alike of 
western imperialist oountnos, so is As'a used by hbcrnlism ns a mercenary 
and by communism to promote chaos. Communism and liberalism ore 
tbu Iwo prongs of the I'jtiropcan civilisation. Hotb these struggling ideas 
and systems stem from Europe and spread tbeir branches to Asia which 
is made to subserve their ends, (/ommuntsm has rejuviuaied ItUbRin, it 
is luiuirig ('bitm, nuriJia and Malay. It is no lunger plaviug thu game of 
rift and chaos in Europe; the Held for this game is Asia and in Asian 
countries communism receives the seal of genuineness on the test of its 
working out tho Soviet strotegy. 

Asia may foil the plants of both Soviet eommnuism and capitalist 
liberalism by taking up a path of evolving soinnlistn which will eliminate 
all inequalities wbulher bet ween men or between peoples or countiies or 
continents and link them up in the work of urealiug n socialist civilisa¬ 
tion, all in their various indopoiulent wnjs. 

(li) 'I bis may be dene only by organising a Third Cmiip witli active, 
Dot passive neulralily, equidistant from Moscow and Wuabingtou. its 
prospective elements arc Bocialists, progressive liberals, anti-imperialists, 
etc. It must bo a world movement on populational basis and not on 
state level alone. It will bo diiectcd towards socialism at homo aud 
world government abroad. Weak in military power it has to depend on 
faith in tlie future. 

The Third Camp to-da\ virtually amounts to * alternate touting for 
the Atlantio or thu Soviet bloc ’. Its role should not be the merdy 
negative one of avoiding war. It must "actively build for peace by ekurting 
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a movement for world unity or at loaat for uniltug that {»art of it wbfoli 
is world law. 

Tha Third Camp of India muai have ita itnmodiafo outpoat in thi 
Himalayan belt spread from Afghanistan to nurina wbekro the indifferenoe 
of our Oovemmeub is going to creato a vauuum. The Himalayan peoples 
are in ferment and the Soviet and Ailnntie Camps are out there to fish 
in troubled wators. 

(hi) Asia which is now a prey to ooiumunism and o-apitalism ahkei 
shall be the base of the Third Camp. Asian polities is dominated by 
religion, caste, race or iauguagc, Asia is suffering under a backward 
economy, huge margins of iae<]uality and a oorresponding {tolitical 
attiio.'phere of repression, terror and viulunce. CH>mmunism and capitalism 
each c^sploit the situation iu their own way and promoLu oilber olioos or 
status qun, Si)ciuHsm takes the middlt» path of progress, ft correlates 
means to ends and hence its advance is inositahly slow but sure. It is 
not wedderl to coontitutionalism but has to adopt civil disohedUmee as a 
weapon against evil and injustice. It docs not seek to improve production 
by means of concentrated capital and large-scale industry which are 
ousnited to a country of vast density of |>opulation and lacking in industrial 
equipment. It has to lift up the whole economy by means of decentralised 
socialist production with the appropriate forms of small machine, oo« 
operative labour, village self-government, etc. Intornally and externally 
socialism stands for bread, pence and frcctioin. It is a growing doctrine and 
sbuDS conformism either of the communist or of the capitalist variety. 

(iw) The Indo-Pakistan dispute is a typical knot of Asian Politics 
exploited to the full by itnperialistn and capitalism. In order to endure, 
Pakistan must continue the process to whii-h it owes its origin. It must 
drive Hindus and Muslims further and further apart so that they may 
become two uatious irrevocably. Hence a ooromunalist, whether Hindu 
or Muslim is a Pro-Pakistani. The integral am of Hindus nod Muslims 
W'ithin (be Indian Ih'publir is the sociaiist’s answer to PakUtan and to 
the two-nation theory. This will bring qut the best of the Hindu mind- 
The history of India has been the history of a war belwoen the fanatical 
nod the liberal, the former loading inwards diKiiitegration, tlio latter 
towards unity. Tlie struggle is still going on. The Hindu must risi* 
again to the rntionnl-emotional appreciation of the identity of the difforenoc. 
A broad liberalism and tolerance arc i be essence of Hinduism which mtii^ 
not be baulked by the upsurge of fanaticism that ooeasionaliy throws 
its obalienge. 

Undoubtedly, the author has made a very strong case for bis thesis 
of tbs Third Camp. But the intelligent render may discover to it a bias 
towords Oandhion methods and a fear of communism which may not be 
qutto rational. Few will disagree that Asia with her backward economy 
and backward politics caonut reproduce cither the Western sociatiat plan 
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or tbe Wettern parli«mentar]f democrsoy. Dr. DoUa jodefinei looiidisl 
planning and tooialiit demooraoy as suited to Asian conditions. But 
wfaat about tbe teebnique of sk-uggle in colonial areas? He seems to turn 
away from insurreoUonary methods and to depend on Satyag^a. 
Batyagraba may be very useful at a certain phase and under certain 
conditionli ef politici4 or economic struggle. But has it ever succeeded 
anywhere in securing complete political emaneipatkm? Did it succeed 
even in India? Certainly, Dr. Lohia has not forgotten bis own hectic 
days during the August Revolt which supplemented the I.K.A. movement 
of Kelaji Bubims Chandra Bose to bring about India’s national indepmi* 
dance. The examples of Indonesia and Viet Minh are also there. One 
may not deny tactics or techniques for tbe simple reason that the 
Communists iiave tried them somewhere or sometimes whether with 
suc(*.e88 ur with failure. Similarly, Dr. T^hia's indictment that commu* 
nism has promoted only rift and chaos in China and Malay will not be 
shared by many who may not have any truck with communism nt all. 

The author's solution of the Jndo-Pakistaa problem is theoretically 
good. But bo has not laid down the concrete steps for Hindu-Musllm 
integration in India if tbe neighbouring Islamic theocracy goes on 
meticulously repressing Hindu minorities and raising the bogey of Muslim 
persecution in India. The answer is either perpetual pampering of Mut'lim 
minorities or dealing of evenhanded justice which will be used as a 
provocative from the other side. Sri Nehru seems to ha«e preferred the 
first course partly perhaps out of timidity which passes for liberalism and 
partly out of tbe political motive of securing Muslim support behind the 
Congress. Dr. Lohia has not given any practical alternative. 

These are, however, minor points in relation to the major issues and 
principles which are analysed and laid down with remarkable clarity of 
expression and force of conviction. A now borison ia opened before 
tbe progressive leftist aud a new lino is forged outside the present ruts 
of capitalism and uominunism. 

Atikobanatb Boss 



^urseloes 

Rbpobt op th» Secondary Education Commission 

The Secondary Edacation Commission constituted by the Oopem* 
meat of India with Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Madras, as Chairman is understood to have submitted its report to 
the Government. A summary of the recommendations made by the 
Commission on the basis of the evidences it collected in different |.)art>i 
of the country has also been published in the newspapers. 

Not long after the achievement of independence the Government 
of India appointed a Commission on University Education with 
Professor S. Radhakrisnan as the Chairman. This body submitted 
its report in 1049. The only tangible benefit which has accrued to 
the country as a result of the activities of this Commission and the 
recommendations it made consists in an increasing interest of a large 
section of the people in problems of higher education and its organisa¬ 
tion. The Commission in other words succeeded in stimulating critical 
thought both in respect of ideals and organisation of university 
education. Many people before the ap|M)ititment of the Commission 
were satisfied with the kind of university education (o which they 
had been accustomed. They couid not think of any change in the 
system. That pathetic contentment lias been disturbed by the 
activities and rucoiumeiidations of the Radhakrisnan OtnmisHion. 
But otherwise the recommendations have had no result so far in 
reorientation and reorganisation of higher education and research in 
the country. 

We only hope that the report of the Secondary Edacation 
Commission will not go the way of its predecessor. Secondary educa¬ 
tion is the basis of all professional and higher education. It is no 
exaggeration to say that what [lasses now as secondary education is 
really its mockery, it does not perform its necessary function of 
strengthening understanding, disciplining mind, creating interest in 
etndies, expressing thoughts and ideas in simple, correct and metbodi- 
cal manner and inculcating habits of punctuality and regularity in the 
Students. There are very few secondary schools which leave an 
imprats on the mind of its alumni. Products of most of the schools 
are as a rule young, men with no organic knowledge of any subject, 
with imsgioatbn rather dulled, with manners rather slipshod and with 
12-182IP-IX 
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outlook very narrow and Hmitod. No oatioii can be built tm tbe baeit 
of such education received in the formative yean of tbe life of fninre 
citizens. Teachers do not teach as they should because they are not 
paid suitable remuneration for their labour and they do not in many 
cases get suitable remuneration because they do not teach as they 
must. Tilts vicious circle within which secondary education is being 
choked and stifled muat be broken before any improvement may be 
expected. 

It may be sonietime before the whole report is in our bands. 
Meanwhile, as stated already, some of its recommendations have been 
published in newspapers. Until tbe arguments in favour of the 
tecomraendaiions are available, our comments can only be of a tenta¬ 
tive nature. An important recommendation is to the effect that in 
the secondary stage a student sbonld pass seven years in all. Couning 
from class V f number of years at present in this stage ia five. In 
other words the two years of intermediate education which are 
at present part and parcel of collegiate education and are spent in 
collegiate atmosphere and environments are to be tacked on to 
secondary classes. They may then be part of school curricula and 
spent in school atmosphere and environments. This may pave the 
way (or a three-year B.A. and B.Sc. Course. We are not giving 
any opinion of ours on the efficacy of this recommendation. In West 
Bengal no subject has given rise to greater controversy than the 
future of intermediate education. So we reserve our views till the 
full report is in our hands. 

As for tbe other recommendations c.ij., those in regard to medinm 
of instruction and place of English and Hindi in the scheme of 
secondary and intermediate education, we think the Commission will 
have wide support for the views they have expressed. But one thing 
should be borne clearly in mind in respect of medium of instruction. 
If a regional language is to be the medium up to the intermediate 
stage, it will have to t)e extended in the near future to the degree 
stage as well. Already because of the fact that students are 
accustomed up to the school-leaving stage to the medium of the 
regional language, they have found it increasingly diflScult to ePpe 
with English medium in the intermediate stage. Consequently 
teachers in many colleges are compelled to abandon Binglieh medinm 
and taka to the regional language for the purpose. When officially 
teaching will be done through regional medium in intermediate 
clasees (the last two school classes acoordmg to Gommi^ioii's 
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recommendttioD), (be same difficulty will Ite expei-ienoad iu the degree 
clMses as well. Bat the substitution of regional language as iiiediutt) 
in the degree stage will bring in its train many problems. .\Iready 
in a number of universities (in Hindi-speaking areas) regional Hindi 
language has been used as the medium of instruction up to the B.A. 
stage. This has not only resulted iu (be deterioration of Mandirda 
but also in the cutting off of these educational institutions fnnn other 
institutions in the country. We should look before we leap. 



Official NotiflcaUons 


CALCUTTA CNTVBBSiry 
Notifiofttioa No. 0/171>73/Affl. 

It b notified for generel informetion that with effeot from the eommenoemeBt the 
•eHioD 1951'62 the Vijajrgarh Coliegei Jadavpar. iball ba afiliated to the Oaloatta Univereitj 
in Eogliabt Alteroative Banga)i» Additional Bengali, Sanakrit, Logic. Hiatorj, Ciaiea, 
Bengali (Vernaenlar), Matbematioa, Commercial Arithoietio and Blementa of Book-kaepiog 
and Commercial Qeograpbj up to the LA. Standard with permiaaioa to praaent caodidalea 
for the eiaminatlon In the aubjecta from 1958 and ncA earlier. 

Senate Honae, Calootta, 8. DATTA, 

Dated the 31at Jaly, 1963. Regittrar, 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 0/168/64/Affl. 

it ia notified for general information that under Section '32, read with Sab>aecttoa (3) 
of Section 91 of the Indian Uoiveraitiea Act (VIII of 1904), the Oovernor ia pleaaed to order 
that with effect from the commenoemeot of the aeaaion i^3>S4, the Cbaruchaadra Collage, 
Calcutta, ahalt be afliliated to the Calcutta Univeraily in Hindi (Vernacular) to the l.&. 
ataudard, with permieaion to preieut candidates for the examination in the aabjoct from 
1955 and not earlier. 

Senate Hou^t, Calcutta. S. DATTA, 

The lat Aiignat, 1959. Registrar. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/201/41/Affl. 

It ia notified for general information that under Bretion 22, read with Sub-Section (3) 
of Section 21 of the Indian UniTeraitict Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor ia pl»aaed to 
order that with effect from tbe commeneoment of the aeaaion 1953 54, the Kriahnager College, 
Nadia, ahatl be affiliated to tbe Calcutta University in Cbeiuiatrj to the B Sr. (Honours) 
etsnderdf with permission to present candidates for the examination in the aubjeot from 1955 
and not aarliar. 

Dated 7th Angnat, 1953. S. DATTA. 

Regietrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notick 


Tbe following pieces selMled fruiu Bamalocbana Sahitya in Paiiar V have been |m> 
rrtbsd for the M.A, Examination m Modern Indian Langnages (Djogaii) for the year 1954. 


1. Debeudrabijay Baau 
9. „ 

8. Ksbetranath Bfaattacharyya 
4. Kaliprasanna Ohoah 

6. Jogendranath Danerjae 

6. Sreakumar Banarjee 

7. Harapraaad Sastn 

8. Biro^ranath Dotln 

9. Bbttdeb Mnkberiee 


Novcier Bilpa ba Kabitya 
Fraebio Sangit 
Sadhahar Ekadasi 
Natak 
Bitbriksha 

lodranatb Bandyimdbyay 
Bangya Ynbak O Tin KabI 
K^idaa 0 Sbakeapenro 
Mricbha Katik 


Asntoah Buildings, 
Ath Inly. 1068. 


N, C. ROY. 
Saeretarg- 
Council of P, G. Tanching 
in Aitn. 


MOTIFICATIOKS 


mi 


id5s) 


PANJAB UKIVBRSITY 
Mo, 6888/S3Q. 


Sir/IIodoiDt 


*0 jafoTO you tb« Piinoipsl, IteiioJn C<riiai{«, Mkolindti pmJ#, hii lotUf 
Mo 3N. 87A JoM. IpSS. hM cxjmIM tbe following ntodonl. for n mriod of Iwo j—n 

wilh efloet from 19tb Mnj, 1968, let tbo rent ms meakionM boiow 


BogJ. Mo. 

n.ei. 19188 


Motno. 

Sndbo Run 


Doted Sod Jnij, 1958. 


P«(A«r’* neme. 
Hnrdwtri L«1 


Ctew. 

Isk-yeni (Inter, 
medinie). 


KfOiOfi, 

Okms mu, 

eondMt. 


Yours failbfalfy. 
TRILOCHAM SINUH 

disMlonf Bsgwtrsr (Jmf.), 
/or Jfogitlror. 


PAMJAB UNIVERSITY 
B.A. A B.Sc. EuninstioD April, 1918 
Nolificstioo Mo. 63,D,Disqusli6cation. 

List rf eandidales wlio have bocn diaqoaliOrd from appearing »t any ExaminatioD of 
tbe Universiiy for having used unfair 'means at fhe 11-5. and D.Bc. Rxaiiiinalioaa held in 
Apiit, 1968 for the period and under Ibe llepulaliona for the Conduct of Riawinatiooa shown 
agaiiiat each : 


Roll 

No. 

Begd. No. 

Name of Candi* 
date. 

Father’s Name 

Diatt. or Institn* 
tiou. 

Period for and tha 
llegulation under 
which diaqoaliBad. 

4909 

40 ,CDd -130 

Apar Singb 

Bbagar. 

Qurbns Singh 

Dombny I’lDviora 

For April, 1963. 
and September. 
1963 Regulation 
ll(ol. 

9782 

5(k:nd-907 

Kara} rarkash 

Ockal Cband 
Dbaiii. 

P.O. Camp Col¬ 
lege, New l>aibi. 

For 1963, 1954. 
1966 and 1050. 
Itegulation 18. 

9819 

61.cnd-670 

fibatusber Singb Cbatnn Kiagh 

Do, 

For April. 1953. 
September. 1953 
end April. 1954. 
Reg. 19'b)(iii). 

11701 

40dhl«14 

Koldbir Sinub 

Mebt Hingb 

Sahota. 

IJ.A.V. Collage 
Hoshiarinir. 

Fur April, Jo58 
and Septanber. 
1958 Regolntion 
11(0). 

11712 

49il)-239 

.lagUt Singh 

Naruin Cliaiid 

Pb. Uoivaraitv 
(>>llcKe» Hoabiax' 
pur. 

For April, 1968. 
Sivteiuber. 1053 
and April. 1954, 
Beg. 19(b) tfit). 

11713 

49dcr,223 

Suresh Chandai 
Samoa. 

Cband Naryan 
Sasena. 

Do. 

Do. 

12358 

46>adia> 

140 

Saderabnn 
Kumar Kapur. 

Marinjan Data 
Kapur 

Delhi. 

Do. 


62,ea-4174 

Ram Oopal 

Malbotra. 

Roabnn Lnl 

Ifaibotm. 

DaSti. 

Do. 


Solan (Simla Hillai BHPPAL SINOH. 

June «, 1958. AefUfrar. 
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INTEBMBDIATI VXAMINATIOK, APBIL, IMS. 

KotiAckUon No. SA-l-DUqiwUAttitioo. 

LM of caodidotM wbo hoM be«D dffquiiifio4 from anteoriag ot ony EuBinmUon of 
the Uniforrity for boring nwd nnfoir meooo ol the Intonoediote Eromin^ioo held ia A|^L 
1953 for the period and under the Begnlotiooe for the Condoet of Bxominotioos efaowo ogoioet 
each. 


lull negd. No. 
No. 

18) 60-rD-7.S 

IKM d8/A-dj- 
484 

490 91 ho-826 

616 61-('SG 

jaTi Sl>bf-5 

8186 4M-rn'860 

3806 49 rni-20 

8717 49-id-30 


10163 40 »-888 

lU(t84 50.dh*14a 
18468 M-ba llS 

18602 61-a-119 


Name of caodi- 
date. 

Naraojan l>a»» 


Outcbatan Lai 

Madan Mohau 
Kaoda 

Iqbal 6ingh 

nurniail Bingb 


Malvioder 6it)gh 
Jagau Nath (lori 

Yaah Paul ))baii> 
dan. 

Pmii Riiioar Ubir 


Barniail Singh 


Jagdiah Otiaoder 
Bedi. 

Sham Komar 


htadau Mohan 
Bagga 


Pather'a name 


Cbliaja ham 


Kail) Sarao 

Lachiuao Daa 
Sbaiq. 

Bant Singh 


Santa Singh 

Anink Singh 
Zorawar .Mai 
Kaiii I'artap 
Bbandaii. 

Uari Kam Dhir 

ilurdit Singh 


Kirpa Kuni 
Kishrn Singh 


Uaghbir Singh 
Bedi. 

Bcnarai Daaa 


Moui Lai 

Bagga 

Kanwa) Singh 
Bom Chand 


DiaU. of Inatitu- 
tiou. 


Pcpau 


Anibala 


Hindu College, 
Amritaar. 

8. N. Collega. 

(jadian 

Brijindra Col- 
lego, Paridknt. 


IVpaii 
lliiuacbal Pradrsli 
Julluodur 


ranjali Uiiiver- 
ally College, 
UoaLiarpnr. 

8.G.O.6. Kh. Col¬ 
lege, Mahilpnr. 


Delhi 


Amritaar 


Uoabiarpnr 

Hindti College, 
Amritaar. 


Khalaa College, 
Amritaar. 


Oayanand Col- 
1^, Hiaaar. 


P.C. CaiAp Col- 
tege. New DalhL 


Period for and the 
Keguiation under 
which diaqoalified. 

For April, 1963. 
Septeoiber, 1958 
and April. 1954 
Keg. 18(b) (hi). 

For April, 1963 
and ^temher, 
1958 Bi«. IKc). 

Do. 


From paxaing 
April, 1U53 exa- 
ininatim. Keg. 
14 (b). 

For April, 1953, 
September. 1953, 
and April, 1954, 
Iteg. 18 tb) (ihi. 

Do. 

Do. 

For April. 1953 
and Sept cm- 
tier, 1953, Ihg. 
IIU-;. 

Do. 


For April, 19."i3, 
Beptruilier, 1963 
and Apiil, 1954, 
Kog. 18;b) (iii>. 

For April. 1968 
and Hepteinbi.'r. 
1958 Bag. 11 to). 

For April. 1953, 
September, 1958. 
and April. 1961, 
Reg. ll(b) (iii). 
Do. 

For April, 1958, 
and Seciamber, 
1953, Beg. Ill) 
(e). 

For April. 1963. 
SeptembM, 1968 
and April, 1964, 
Bag. 18(b) (iii), 

FMr April. 1968 
and September, 
1058 Bag. IKo). 

Do, 


18797 6l-bd-l?6 Yaah Pal Singh 

16686 6l>cad.489 Sander Date 
Kapur, 


4669 31-ih76 

4093 ,5I-gur.l35 llhupindvr Singh 

Dbillon. 

9358 63‘cx-9tl9 Kanwai Nam 
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178M Siiifb N«nii}aB Siat^ D. C. Jtio <JoI. For April, IMS, 

l«t«i Frrwpttf SopMmW, 
Caott »ad April. 19M, 

H«|, 

9(^40 49-eZ'48S9 Tiriocbao Singh Jodh Biafh Ptpto Do. 


Solu (Simla HilU), 
Juna 90.1958. 


BHmt* aiNOH, 

Kagtrfrar. 


PAKJAB UNIVERSITY (fif>LAN) 
Notifioation 


It if hoMbp notified that— 

1. Under R*gulaU<» E(h) (iM) at page 9 of Ibo CaleudAr. Vol. ]I. a candidate eppear> 
ing in the MatrieulatioB Kaacnioatioa in 1964 or eubeequent year*, ran chooec Rngtiab and 
any one of ibe lime Iiidun Languagee (Urdu, Hindi or Paniebi) for aii«wering queatioo 
papera in Huhiveta other than EnuliAb. Bach candidate almll declare m the admiaaion form 
the Indian Laofinagacboean by nim 

2. Stibp’vt to the approral of the Senate Bengali baa been added at ait addilioBal 
optional aub]ect for theB.A /B.8c. Examioatioo with effect from 1951. 

8. For the M.A. EooAoinioA Raamination. 1964, '!«•> «cta of quaaibm paitera arill be 
act, one from the new eourie and the other from the old courae. 

4. The peirona noted bi low bat# been diauualificd at haing Hot A) and proper pt'iiona 
to be admitted lo any future evaniioatioo of tbia l^iivertity : ~ 

iai Sardar Singh ton of blegli Singh. Bouae No. i/M Molmlla Tab Weda, Patiala, 
who iried to obtain a duplicate ro|iy of the Matnculatioo (Vrlifirate on making a faliia atate- 
nirni of Ilia haMOg patted the taid ei^aiiiiualion from the Panitb liniveraiiy Lalinre. in 
1942. 

'b) Banai Lai son of Hbn Hari Chaiid, 11)9.'). Satnpigo Road. Malisewarm, Bangalore, 
who tried lo obtain a duplnate ro{>y of llie Malrioiiiaiion Certificate on making a fatae atate- 
im nt of his having patard the aaid asaniioatioD from I’anjab Bdiv< rtity Lahore, in 1999, 

te> Kharak Singh non of Hhri dargi who tempen'd with the duplicate copy of the 
Ifalrirulation Certificate of atoihrr randidaie and prodmtiii it to hit empliqrera in support of 
hia adocational qualification. 

(d) Dwarka Katb acn of Sbri Banaar Cband lAbroo, who triad lo obtain a dupliosle 
copy of the B.A. Ziegree by tam(>ering with the result card of auotber candidate, wbo had 
passed tlic said examination iu 1946 from the Panjab (tnivaraity, Labora. 

Boian (Simla Hillt) BHUPAL BINOO, 

Dated July 7,1963. Rtgutnr, 


NAGPUR UNIVEUBITV 


(mosit 

* 


The foilowiog examincea havinc been found guilty of attempting to iiie unfair meana 
at tha Supplimenlary Siamimtwm held in 8eptember-(Mober, J9M are dkqualiflad lor 
admisaion to any eiamination of tbe UniTorsiiy to be held before September, 1964 


8, So. 

Roll So. 

1. 

289 

9. 

7 

8. 

49 


Dated 19th June, B)58, 


Same tn full 

MaB«:kaiiiar Bhatta- 
charyya. 

Ba.:bcfaulal Gavel 
Bnabtlkamar Abuja 


Examination 
B A. tPaasI 

Prerioiia LL.B. 

First Examination 
for tbe Diploma in 


Centro. 

J/ahereiif Coovoeatien 
Bali, Nagpnr. 

Do. 

Coilego of Seioaca. 
Nagpur. 


Engineermg. 

By Older of the Execoiive Couwai, 

N. MISRA, 

Eegietror, 
Nagpur Vnirerritf, 
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tSKW. 

ANDHRA DNlVBRSm 

BdoI: No, 82.311443 WtlMr. 18iA law, 18B8. 

Pneet4ing$ of tko SputiMlo ' 

Sub : Alitcooduot ot BiainiQOtioDs—March.A|^iI, 19S3. 

Head ; (i) Boport hota Chief Soperinteadent. Univenity BikBiias4i«» IIoieik.Apfil 
1968. 

(It) Syndieeto BeeolaiioD, deted 4ib Joim< 1368. 

OODIA 

The reeult of Oodde Veoketo Rama Rao, oandidaU with Regr. No. 8880 for the Into^ 
mediato Examioatioo of March.April, 1963, who waa fonud guilty of reaorting to nafair 
tncaaa for a aocoud tituc at the Uoiveraity Bxamiaatiooa ia can elled and hi' u deoarred from 
appearing for aov of the Univi-r*ity Bxaiuioaiioaa for a period of five years, i.e.f be will bo 
peruiilted to ait for the Univarsity Bxaniiaatioaa to be bald in Mareh-April 1968 and there, 
after. 

K. N. QORBLBSWAMY, 
Aegtefror. 


UNIVERSITY OP RAJPUTASA 


NOTlPlOaTIOM 


The following oandidataa, having reatored to unfair means at the exauiioationa of Ibe 
Univrraity held in Maroh/April, 1968, are hereby debarred from appearing at any examina¬ 
tion of the University as noted against each : - 

Roll No. Knroiemoot Natna of Candidala loatitution (Place of real- Punishment 
Ilia. detico in the cau of non- awarded. 

coilcgiste candidatea). 

I a S 4 6 

Final M.B.B.S. Part U 

16 1928 Kailash Nath Haldia 8. M. 8. Medical Col- Present examination 

lege, Jaipur. oanealled, i.e., he can 

join the ooUege in Jnlv, 
1964 and appear at tha 
examination in October, 
1964. 


B.A. 


983 


986 

088 


16 


84 


P4x 6'2/366 Prem Nath Rasdan Msharaja'a College, Present examination 

Jaipur. cancelled and further 

debarred from aj^ear* 
ing at any exnminntion 
of 1964. 

Bx. 61/79 Zal(ir Mohammad Do. Do. 

Ki. 51/198 Madan Singh Bbati Jaswant College, Do. 

Jodhpur. 


^ D,Sct 

4918 Devi Sahai Poixihit Mabaraia’a Cidlage, Pieaant axemination 

Jaipur. aanoalied and fnrtbar 

debarrtd for ooo year. 
i.e.«be cna appear in 
1955. 

2876 Indnr Shawakram Do. Do. 

Bhavnaai. 

Ram Pal Khatri Doogar College. Do, 

, Btkaaer. 


393 48/J4S4 



1919] NOTiPfoyiTioin 




ft 

46/46ft 

Hobo Ltl Apam 

0 

llaban^’b Oolhfo. 
Jn^ar. 



InfannadMlr ftjMminotiott m dria 

M 

60/768 

Maaciod Rnaam 
Daiuaat 

Maharojo'a CoI1i4(a. 
Jaipnr, 

05 

59/1368 

Mobao OMwaon 

Do 

no 

60/784 

Uajpabwar Praaad 
Bhirpava. 

IXi 

118 

83/1616 

Itani Jtwan 

Do 

IS4 

81^969 

ItaM Sbankpr Tiaran 

Da 

380 

51 810 

(Miatt 8uaiii> Rmi 
Malbur 

Rondikoi 

551 

61 8003 

Oanga Hmfib 

Hat harp 

R M. K Tnlor. Col¬ 
lage. Jodbpiir 

558 

61/3907 

Ooviod Sioph 

Patiwar, 

Do. 

706 

51 378 

Ja' Ratu ShiMrv 

.f.ithonr Divn 

1338 

51 3111 

K\ nthh CbMdtr 

Sat hi 

H.rberl Cultogf. Kotah 



inlermfiimif Kxamtnatton tn Setnut 

30 

50'159 

Dhupp&dra Noth 

Uandbi. 

Mobatoja’a Ooltegr. 
Jaipur. 

tf 

60/478 

Dwarka Haran 

Mathnr. 

Do. 

178 

48'407 

(Uiaa) Pranila 
Paoda. 

Da 

0 

968 

81/3186 

Sorrab Cboodro 

Join 

Do. 

BOB 

61/3608 

Bona! Lnl Abir 

Jaawant Collogo. 
Jodhpor 

646 

61/9619 

Modoa Biaiib D 
Xoobbwnbo. 

Do. 

lOU 

61/9810 

Vinad Sbanknr 
ftboron. 

M.B. Collogo, 
Cdoipnr. 

1066 

it/6964 

dAoad Snoroap 
Bb^nogar. 

Botborl GoilogOf 
Kolafa. 

1086 

49/1887 

Jagdiah Xomar 
Sobbanr^* 

Do. 

IftOV 

fft/lS4i 

IXnooh Cboadfn 
Qnpto. 

M.B.9. CoUofi. 
BborMpor, 


m 


PmmM •smrIbaIImi 


Prttni «tuailMt(Mi 
flMMeiM Md fiHrthMr 
debamd foroMpMur, 
i.« b# rta ftppMria 
l«Bft 

Do. 

D» 


Do. 

Pr^txot oioouMikn 
mooiIM Md fortW 
d«Urf«d for • yoon, 
I.*., CM ow^or ia 
1980. 

Prmmni oEoaiiooiioa 
o»orriltdoad fortbor 
d«b«m d for 000 poor, 
t • . rlto ma oppoor in 
1958. 

1)0. 

Do. 


Do 

Do 


PiMofli Momioadoa 
poootUod and fuiibar 
drboriod for oao|aor« 
i.#., bn vaa oapoar ta 
IMS. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


U-UMP-.IX 



806 


TBB CAIXTUTTA BBVISW 


CBii>r, 


avr ti/nai 


W 5l/aB88 


J«ipnr, 

«od Josi. 1W8. 


lntPrHuAtet# CmmAmUmi in O mm n m 

(HMsd 8tib 0. M. X. Inter. Ocl« fmmt malnteten 
i«f*,Jodhpu. «M«dMM4 f«ftb«r 

dtfanmd for OMfMTt 
t«. fcncMiMMr in 
IMS. 

ItooiMrt Lai Agra> If.B. Cjlkfe* Udai.' FmibI amotoatiaa 

wai. por. raoeattad and fartlcr 

dateitad ter t jrtan. 
i.a Iw eaa appear in 

mr. 

U. N. TOLANl. 

Itafirtiar. 
(/ntaariilf a/ JiatpateM. 


TBX COMUrTTKB OP VICK-CHANCRLDoRd AND PRINCIPALS OP TBB 
UNfVEllHiTIRS OP TMB UNITED KINQDOIt 


VERBATIM REPORT 


(iPTBB 


lOSJ HOME UNIVERSITIES CONFERENCE 


Tapia* of DiiuuMion and Principe) Spca|ier* : 

Hath c/ Bftidiinee and rfudeiit dmcetti** 

Dr, P.ric Athby 

«> II F". Huinpltn y* M)irit>i"i;h*in) 

Sttfcrtt and fatlurt «(Iht Vni9»t$Hp 


Bir Aleaa' dar rarr-Saniidn* London-Scbo-I of Economic* and Poiiljcal Science). 
Profeator 8tr Jama* LaeraKKith (Bdinburdbi. 

Feceiioa Empfafmaat 

Profaaaor C. M. Macinne* IBriaM) 

8aa otbar aide of •hact for iafonDotion ragardiag pravion* Coafaraaeaa in Iba poa(>«ar 
parted. 


ORDER FORM 


TRie Order Form abould be neat to : 


Tbb SECRETARY. 

TBB ASSttClATlOM OP UNIVERSITIES OP THE BRITISH OOMMOV- 
WEALTH 

S, Oordao Sqnart. Loadoa« W.C. 1, 

Pleaaa rappip......«aepy/ooptea of ifca 

l»$a BOMB CNIVBB8ITIB8 OOMPBBBNOB BBPOBT 
Piioa t/6d (fiat tmi AatSabla late Maasb ItM 


I anoteaa 
Nana.. 




■aaaa«a««*»*4»H»a« 


Addieaa 4* aa •aaapaaaaaa a*a*aa*a» *aaa^^anaaaa*ai 

^)Bt^aaaaaai*a*aaaan »4 aaaa a »aa»aaa»ea*tlaae»a»a 


*•*••• I 

>a— 1 


Bteeb hHiii 





1988 ] 


imtincMiom IQT 

taUM f mt, wi fniol II* Mtowii^ tMNllitafriMitMi 



IMS * 

Tk» JbtaUMtfth* Hm$ te CaMii4il OniMfoM* iMlCMfifM Qfte 

KMfMf FvImi). 

Tl« ffMiMdin SeisiM (Sir HiobtH UviagaiaM; INiIvtMr 81r Imihm 

BtHf). 

Tk« IfniMrtifite •nii tJk Tniim’m§ ef TmoWm (Sir itutm P«ff). 

1947 

Tk« tgfmtiem 0 / 1A« <8if lUdwid SootbvelU. 

n« Bti$ 0 / S*l»etie* of Vnmttilf StodfoU (ProTMtor Sir Golfivj Hmnno* ; fiUf 
JuDM IfoaBtfanO 

rk« Prpfcool io Ettoituk « Unfomiiieo Coomnt (X^ord Stmt* of 

WfUwoilittm?. 

N 

IMS 

Roport m Coopmo of Iko tftuoofoiim of tko Commoowoaltk, IMS (Dr. F, Wotkorh 
L-nioomtg Orodooloi to Commtrft ood /odiutrf IIA.-Ofoont Sir SonoM Witb). 

SWerficn of SloJtou for Opon Sokolottkipo omi Avoid* from Mlie f^ndo ^ 
Philip Morni). 


1M9 

Pir W«lt«r Mol>«rij-*« (kkJi, "Tho Criiit ib tb« ruivortit**' (Sir Moboilf; 

Profartor L. J. Kotaril). 

Tk« Gtotroi Edofotion of Slodtnlt (Profaaaar P. T- 11. PMohar). 

Tk* Ploof of TtehmoJoptea\ Edmcotum in Vmotftitp Studio* (Ptofaaaor Sir Lowmc* 
B'ogit Sit Edward ApplMiuo; fStuarito* Profaaa^r Andraw Raharuon). 

im 

Tko Vmo»rntf ot 0 Rtptoooi Fvout iPtotrooar W. Piabw CHaiOi ProfOMor T. 8. 
Sin#/; Profraaor Sir Uoori Whitby; ProfMaor Boat 0. Wailtfig 

R^ionot S**rie* ond tk* Umtortitit* IMt. C. E. BacriU; Mr. T. K. BmbI. 

Ooortoo* SUidonU t« Brtiitk VnivortiUo* (Blr Oaori^ Uka; OoMtol Sir BobaM 
Adam). 

1981 

Tha Proeodot* for Iko S^ooUom of Studont* for AdmUik* lo lh« VniomoiUoi 
etpal J. B. FoIUib; Praliwor Wikoo B«k*r; Dr.,0. P, Bonk ; Mr. L. P. WitkiiMMb 
VnhorotUoi ood tko Fimo Art* (PndtMor TbooiM Bodkio). 

Stodont Booilk (Dr, B. W. PoimU). 




s«8 tf tig \ 

M lilii GooponiGt 

A* ^ t* . , f * 

1.V |k4<>«hl^ OJ*. liMk) fMi, 

■«*I«9 i * 

V : 

-? J 

. Fpt 9JI^ 4r BX? 0 m, 0tmMi0^ " 

A SiuAjr of TaAiui Kmmmhm tSivtlicAiUM), Bevitwl, inbifMl m 4 tMNHiiil i|| f» 
A*te~>rriv Ba. IS/* 

far/A./iraitii/a*. 

AnVmitt iMototlwSiiidjuf lad'M KoonvittiM <Tli<fd Bdilioa). ft^wHuNa iMd 
tirottgbt ap ki datp-IVinf B«, $/$/« 

Fot MJ, 

tn A Rii Of «r Ini Ml Tftk«un«~l*rihi K«. lQ/> 

0*> In Mm Ptpooco in iW Okfo of liie CuopORf — Prior R*. IS/* 

(««r) Protiariai Pimi o** in iRAia—Prtr* Ho. *</• 

<iei Fitrai Poliov in loil ft*»rrMM> Rt 8/* 

S. fif I>r. fkro.kautnr R*iub» M.A.. l*k D 
litdDa'nn! Ktaanr* in laAin (TbirJ «ditH«n)« r**«tM4 aiMi entnigaS 
( um out* Prw Hm W- 


FOR 





RELIEF OF HYPER-ACIDITY 


Rational ftmmmt/y 

MAGSIL 

B. 0. B. W. Mt^tittliiiB TfifHMtO* 

NEUTRALISES EXCE^ OF ACID 
RELIEVES FLATULENCE AND 
GASTRIC FAIN. ABSORBS 
pi^FRODUCrS OF INDICESriON 

4 

lh>*cUi9y 

GASTRIC ULCER 

C«dor««i Bf M«ltni! FrofoMio* 






BENGAL CHEMICAL:: 


CBUOTfM 

••MBIT 

tiiiPlii 




**" "S'*r 


■•V*- 


L^sm ioJmhttom *a 4 --l"^'^j^li‘lH^l■ 

4.f,C, M r«qair«!i. ' ' ‘' 

l^*®*** 1 f«» drop* o« hab^fiCMckkf mod l*i * 

wiButw; r«i>**t •mj BOW »»d tb*n ti 1 )r«Ii|rt 

M|riUj>^y 5 J Iflbait •• ibov*; or pat • drop jor twVUtO 
brtaki tb« At. 

Ob«t«M : Injact j c c. lutraiuuactilarlj , repeat aVary ttMr it ^acMMry 
Ii nopnl*e,in)t<.t 2 c,c. iotravanrHifc 

Oaft^l^n ; IfHrayarroua InjectlOQ 1 c.c. 

Truow «jiA > 

• «Pih«t thook : / Intnivcoouiinjet tioi) 1 c.c 

StMAlal tfom Mr arllM : Inject 1 c.c. latrainoacaJar or 1 c.c. lauaTtootii 

P. BANEIRJI, Mihijam, EJJR., India 


pmm 




For Really Durable 
and Be«t QuaHty 
Genjee—Atk for 
above renowned 
Brand 




.V. .-A ANfc; . C.V.C.J'"r* 


A*«if d tufelM. C a fa Ma l Uajaa a ftr PwntWaaa a 
l n H ati r l*-L—, TIm Haa’Ua Mt thaaMk 
fc Xili l i M i ni :l rOMteri.Hi :P»t Wya<|. MI 

no.. Em. fUMr 1 TaMafaaUn, > J.. Fnt irtjMinwfk mmaTM flk 

M.a-.Br.a.e.aar.M * raa 

. Pnated a»d Pahtl»ha4 bf S^bto^iMaCb (taritilaL, nap»it iM’ilit'iBj f^tnaCla 

^ Pmw*. 4 *. H*«a IUi»J,CakTrttvi4 



at.«L., u.» 

■Wa, •l4 











